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RIEND who reviſed this 
VoLUME, 


HE Author of the * 
475 Sheets has endeavoured to 
2 give the young Student a 
lain and dijtinet account of the 
8 itiſh Conſtitution, that be may know * 
n what Foundation his Rizhts and 
rivileges are eſtabliſhed; and a 
Deſcription of Great Britain and 1ts. 
Ihpendages, that he may ſee how 
rountiful the Almighty has been by 

A placing 
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placing him in this delightful Gar- 
den; a Garden replete with all that 
is neceſſary to make life defirable, and 
environ'd by the Sea as a Bulwark 
againſt its Enemies. 

He has alſo added a ſuccint Ac- i 
count of the Policy purſued by our | 
Anceſtors, and the means by which | 
thes Nation aroſe to its preſent pitch | 
of Grandeur (for which he is obliged | 
to a Friend) and, at the end, he 
bas pointed out the Intereſt of Great 
Britain 207th reſpect to other Nations, 
and to its own Colonies, with ſuch 
Perſpicuity and Energy, that it con- 
\ tains, as it were, the very Spirit of 
 » Trade and Polity, and is worthy of 
a Place in Volumes of greater Mag- 
nitude. 
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Brief DESCRIPTION 


OF 


GREAT-BRITAIM. 


„ 


S HE kingdoms of Exeland and Scot- 
*& + T 6 land were entituled Creat Britain by 
SNN king Janes the firit. who, to put an 

end to the diſpute that aroſe about 
the royal title, aſſumed that of King of Great 
Britain, and. revived a name which had been 
laid aſide by an edi& of King Egbert at the be- 
ginning of the ninth century. 

Fug land, the largeſt: and richeſt part of Great 
Britain is bounded by Scetlaud on the north; the 
Cermam ſea, which ſeparates it from Germany 
and the Netherlands, on the eaſt; by the Engli/ 
channel tliat divides it from France, on the 
South; and by St. George's channel, which ſe- 
parates it from Zre/and, on the weſt. It extends 
irom the 49? 50“ to 552 45* of north latitude, 
the longeſt day in the northern parts being 17 
hours 


11 
* 
„ 


2 A brief deſcription 
hours and a half, and the ſhorteſt in the ſouthern 
parts eight hours. From Berwick upon Taveed 
to the fouth parts of the iſle of Wight, its 
length is 360 miles; and from Dover head eaſt, 


to the lands end weſt, its breadth 285: in it there 
are 28 cities, or biſhop's ſees, tho“ but 26 dio- 
ceſes, and amongſt theſe cities, London alone may 
contain one million of fouls; there are (50 
market-towns, an infinite number of villages, and | 
the yearly rents of the lands of England are to the 
amount of 18 millions; whilſt her wealth in 
jewels, plate, hoards of money, rich moveables, 
and merchandize, is immenſe, and her ſtock and 
credit exceeds thoſe of all the nations in the uni- 
verſe. As to the ſituation of this country, it 
not only renders it ſecure from all its enemies 
without ; but is commodious and advantageous 
for trade and navigation, its ſea-coaſts being fur- 
niſhed with abundance of good ports and havens, 
into which the wealth of the molt diſtant regions 
is imported, and it is ſecured from irruptions of 
the ſea in moſt parts by the height of its clifts. MW 
The air is generally heavy, the winters rainy Wl 
and foggy, and the weather variable; notwith- 
ſtanding which, the people live to as great ages as 
in any part of Europe. In the ſummer, by the 


frequent intervention of clouds, and falling of 
rains, and. the refreſhing breezes from the weſtern 
ocean, the heats are rendered very temperate 
and in winter, deep ſnows and hard froſts are 
not ſo common as on the continent, on account 
ot the vicinity of the ſea which, without doubt, 
occaſions the moiſtneſs of the air in that ſeaſon. 
In fine, both this country and Ireland is warmer 


than 


© 


n 
”y 
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than any other under the ſame parallel, and the 
climate is ſo moderate that the extremes of heat 
and cold are equally unknown. 

England abounds in large and fine rivers, 
which afford great plenty ot excellent fiſh, and 
ſerve abundantly the uſes of navigation and com- 
merce ; it is diverſified, in the molt agreeable 
manner, with arable land, meadows and woods, 
and here and there with riſing hills, and its 
foreſts agreeably ſerve for the pleaſure of various 
proſpects, and the delights of hunting. The 
country in general wears an excellent and refreſh» 
ing verdure, for nine months in the year, and 
3s rendered rich and delightfat by the tine rivers 
and ſtreams which roll through it: it is extreme- 
ly fertile, abounds with fine large cattle, and 
produces corn in ſuch abundance that this coun- 
try, from the prodigious quantity it exports, 
may be call'd the Granary of Europe. The fell 
is rank in ſome places, in others light and ſandy, 
and elſewhere clayiſh. For variety of roots and 
herbs, no country exceeds it; it has alſo a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of hares, wild-fowl, and poultry, 
and the plenty is ſo conſtant that a famine has 
not been known here for 400 years. The 
richeſt wines are imported to us, tho? we can't 
boalt of producing them 5 but as to beer or ale, 
cyder, perry, c. we yield to no foreign na- 
ton, Our wool is famous throughout the world, 
and the fineſt and mot ſerviceable cloth is made 
of it; and leather we have, of the beſt and in 
the greateſt quantity. We have plenty of timber 
and other materials for building, and our oalg 
is perhaps the beſt in the world: then as to 
B 2 firing, 


5 A brief deſcription 
firing, we have wood, turf, and pit-coal in 
abundance. Tho' there is ſcarce any fruit na- 
tural to the ſoil of England, yet almoſt all the 
fruits of Europe have been introduced here, ſome 
of them however want that delicious flavour 
which they acquire in a warmer climate and their 
native ſoil, 
In Kent are large plantations of hops, and 
extenſive orchards of cherries, Devonſhire and 
Herefordſhire produce vaſt quantities of apples, 
of which is made the moſt excellent cyder. 
Eſex and Cambridge ire contain large planta- 
tions of the fineſt ſaffron ; Begforaſbire, fields of 
woad for dying, and in other counties there are 
Plantations of flax and hemp. 
The minerals dug out of the earth, rendet 
ſome of the moſt barren parts of the country as 
valuable as thoſe whoſe ſoil is moſt fruitful; a 
prodigious quantity of coals ſupplies the country 
with fucl, enables them to ſeparate metals, and 
to work them up into an infinite variety of 
forms, ſo as to furniſh a vaſt number of imple- 
ments and conveniences of life, not only for our- 
ſelves, but our neighbours and moſt diſtant plan- 
tations. Our iron indeed, is not ſuſſicient to an- 
ſwer the demand for exportation; but this is 
furniſhed by one of our American provinces, 
wrought up here, and when made valuable by 
being formed into a number of implements is 
ſent abroad again. 
We have alſo mines of copper, tin, and lead ; 
and of the two laſt vait quantities are exported. 
England has not only the advantage of an ex- 
tenſive commerce, but of manufacturing the 
| goods 
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goods on which this commerce is founded. The 
woollen cloth and ſtuffs of England, are greatly 
preferable to thoſe of any other country. This 
is our ſtaple commodity, and more of it is made 
here than in any other nation. We alſo excel in 
2 great number of other manufactories. Our 
echanics are acknowledged to be the beſt in 
Europe ; and, in ſhort, almoſt every art 1s here 
carried to its greateſt perfection. The commo- 
dities produced by the labour of the induſtrious 
from things originally of ſmall price, receive 
their value from the hands of the workman, are 
carried to the utmoſt limits of both worlds, and 
are there ſold at a great price. 
The prodigious number of trading towns, 
almoſt every one of which has a manufacture 
peculiar to itſelf, naturally cauſes a great inland 
trade, a circulation of ſpecie throughout the 
whole country, and ſuch a reciprocal connection 
hoax the intereſt of the capital and the moſt 
diſtant towns, as is greatly for the advantage of 
the whole ; from hence the ſmalleſt villages have, 
in a few years, become populous and flouriſh- 
ing, and have now the appcarance of magnt- 
ficent cities. 
We have alſo ſuch a number of ſea- ports, that 
no wind can blow from any point which does 
not bring in ſome ſhips, and carry others out 
And with all our other advantages, we have 
the fineſt fiſhing- banks on our own coaſts of 
Shetl: and, in the north of Scotland, that are to be 
found in the known world as 95 Dutch can 


witneis, who owe great part of their preſent 
B 3 wealth 


6 N A brief deſcription 
wealth and grandeur to the fiſhing-trade which 
they have carried on there. Beaſts of prey, 
England is ſo happy as to be entirely free from. 

In fine, providence has beſtowed upon this 
happy region, all the advantages and all the 
charms that nature could furniſh, or mankind 
could wiſh ; and in molt reſpe&s has made it the 
juſt boaſt of her natives, and the envy of the 
reſt of the world. 

Wales, for the moſt part is very mountainous ; 
yet yields wherewith to ſubſiſt its inhabitants, and 
ſeveral parts of that principality are as fruitful as 
any in England. Its extent is nearly equal to a 
fifth part of England, or the four counties of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Efjex and Kent; it contains 
751 pariſhes, 3 cities, and 58 market-towns, 
The air is clear and ſharp, the caitle ſmall, but 
proviſions good and cheap; it abounds wonder- 
fully with goats, and they have plenty of wool, 
coal, and turf for fuel. It has fine rivers, and as 
to its harbour of Mi/ford Haver, it is ſuch a noble 
one, that, 'tis ſaid, 1000 ſhips may ride there wich- 


out ſeeing each other. Wales is divided into 


north and ſouth, each part containing fix coun- 
ties, which, except three, are all watered by the 
ſea, In England and Wales there are fifty-two 
counties, two arch-biſhopricks, - twenty-four 
biſhopricks, two univerſities, twenty-eight cities, 
above eight hundred towns, and near ten thou- 
ſand pariſhes, which contain more than ſeven 
million of people, of all which a more particu» 

Jar account will be given hereafter, 
Scotiand, now called North-Britgin, is about 
250 miles in length, and about 100 miles in 
breadth, 
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of GREAT-BRITAIN, 7 
breadth, at the broadeſt part, the whole country 
being ſo interſected by inlets of the ſea, that 
every houſe is within 50 miles of falt-water. A 
vaſt number of iſlands lie round about her and 
belong to her, divided into three clafſes, the 
Hibrides or weltern iſlands, the Arcades or 
Orhneys, and the Shetland iſles, beſides ſeveral 
in the frith of Edinburgh. The air of Scotland 
is generally wholeſome, being purified by fre- 
quent high winds. Their longeſt day is 18 
hours, and their ſhorteſt night about 5 hours 
and 45” ; but in the iſle of S4y, in the ſummer 
ſolſtice, the night is but an hour and half, and 
about June, in Orkney, one may fee to read all 
night. The foil produces all things neceſſary 
for human life; and tho' the country in general 
is mountainous and full of heaths, yet it has 
many large and fruitfal vallies, abounding with 
corn and graſs ; in a word, Scotland produces all 
forts of grain that are found in England. The 
moſt common grain is oats, much exceeding thoſe 
of England, of which in the Highlands, they 
make good bread and drink, and other palatable 
food. They have moſt ſorts of fruit in Scotland, 
and good roots both for food and phyſick. The 
Highlands afford good timber; they have coal 
in many parts of the country, and in the north, 
fire-wood, turf, peat, heath, broom and furze, 
enough for fuel. They have large flocks of 
ſheep, and herds of black cattle, much ſmaller 
than thoſe of England. Their wool is fit for 
fingrams, ſhalloons, c. They have ſtore of 
excellent flax, of which they make great quan- 
tes of linen, poarſe and fine. Scotland _—_— 
wi 


8 A brief deſcription 
with fiſh, eggs and fowl, and has mines of many 
ſorts of metal, quarries of fine ſtone, and moun- 
tains of marble; it affords many and good har- 
bours, and a number of fine rivers, of which 
the moiſt convenient for trade are the Forth and 
the Clyde. : 

The Exgliſ and Scots are in general wel! 
ſhaped, handſome, ingenious, generous, and 
honeſt, and their women are for the moſt part 
diſcreet and beautiful, and have greater privileges 
than thoſe of other nations. 

The people of this iſland have a great ſhare 
of natural good ſenſe and ſagacity. whence they 
ſucceed in almoſt ail their undertakings. They 
are great advocates for liberty, and run all hazards 
to maintain their privileges. 

That they are a brave and warlike people i: 
not to be doubted ; but, as they are accuſtom d 
to live well, they are for the moſt part impatient 
of fatigue and of want ; which induced a cer- 
tain great general to remark, That the Britiſh 
troops were the beſi in the world, if brought to 
action while the reaft becf was in their flomachs, 
But tho* fatigue and want may abate their 
ſtrength, no one ſuſpects they will deſtroy their 
courage; and from what I know of my coun- 
trymen, I ſhall ever be of opinion with that 
nobleman, who being aſk'd by the late king of 
Pruſſia, whether an equal number of Engliſbmen 
.could beat his 'remarkable tall regiment ? an- 
ſwered, He did not know that, but he was avell 
afſured half the number wou'd try, 


To 
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To this ſhort deſcription, it may not ſeem im- 
proper to add a few words relative to the king- 
dom of Ireland, by way of ſupplement. 

Ireland, ſubject for many centuries to the do- 
minion of Great-Hritain, lies between 51% 15” 
and 3 515 of north latitude ; fo that the longeſt 
day is 16 hours and an half in the ſouth parts, 
and in the north 17 hours and a quarter. [n 
length it is about 242 miles, and the greateſt 
breadth 150 miles. 'The air is very mild and 


| temperate, and is cooler in ſummer and warmer 


in winter than in England; it is however excel- 
five moiſt, whence the inhabitants are troubled 
much with looſeneſſes and rheums, and theſe 
diſtempers particularly attack ſtrangers. The 
foil in Ireland is prodigiouſly fruitful; but fitter 
for graſs and paſture than corn, and in ſome 
places the graſs is fo long and ſweet, from the 
rankneſs of the ſoil, that the cattle would ſur- 
feit if they were not ſomet:mes hindered from 
ating. The wonder of Ireland is, that it pro- 
duceth no venomous creatures, and that none 
ſuch will live there; tho' they have ſome ra- 
venous beaſts, particularly wolves. It has vaſt 
Hocks of ſheep, which they ſheer twice a year, 
good horſes, and infinite numbers of cattle, 
which indeed are the wealth of the inhabitants. 
Bees are not only hiv'd, but are found in bodies 
of trees, and holes in the earth ; foxes and hares, 
tame fowl and fiſh, eſpecially falmon aud her- 
ring, abound in the utmoſt plenty. Her princt- 
pal riches and commodities are cattle, hides, 
tallow, ſuet, butter and cheeſe, wood, ſalt; 

honey, 


10 A brief deſcription 
honey, wax, furs, flax, linen-cloth, hemp, &c. 
Sc. In ſhort, there is nothing wanting in 
Ireland either for pleaſure or profit, and every 
thing is plentiful and cheap. It is divided into 
four provinces; Munſter, Leinſter, Connought 
and Ulſter, and thoſe into 32 counties. 

For a character of the Lib, we ſhall refer the 
Reader to what has been ſaid of the Eng liſb and 
Scots; their manners, cuſtoms, tempers and diſ- 
poſitions being (ſince their intimate connection, 
and mutual intercourſe with each other) much 
the ſame. 
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| A Deſcription of the Counties of Erigland and 
Wales, and their Curigſities, placed in 


4 a/phabetical order. 


* ANGLESEAisan iſland in the north-weſt 
2 of M ales, encompaſſed by the Ii ſea on 
all ſides but the ſouth-eaſt, where it is ſeparated 
from Carnarvon by the river Menia. It is in 
che dioceſe of Bangor, and about 60 miles in 
8 circumference ; contains about 200,000 acres, 
and 1845 houſes. It affords plenty of corn, 
cattle, fiſh, fowl and mill-ſtones. It has 74 
pariſhes and two market-towns, Beaumaris and 
Newborough. Beaumaris the chief is 242 miles 
from London, and has a good harbour for ſhipping. 
On the weſtermoſt point of this iſland is a cape 
called Ho/yhead, which is the ſtation for the 
packet-boats to Jreland. Angleſea ſends one 
member to parliament for the county, and one 

tor Beaumaris its capital. | 
BzDFORDSHIRE, an inland county in the dioceſe 
of Lincoln, is bounded on the north by Northamp- 
ton and Huntin: doyſhires ; on the welt by Bucking- 
hamſhire ; on the ſouth by Hertford/hire ; and 
on the eaſt by part of that county and Cam- 
bridgeſbire; it is 73 miles in circumference, con- 
tains abdut 205,120 acres, and about 12,170 
07 houſes. The air is temperate, and the ſoil fruit- 
ul and well ſtored with corn and cattle. The 
principal 


12 A brief deſcription 


principal rivers are the Ouſe and vel, and its 
chief commodities are wool, butter, cheeſe, 
poultry, and woad for-dying. Towards Olney 
and Newport-Paznel, they weave bone-lace, and 
near Dunſtable and Luten they make ftraw-hats, 
and other manufactures of the like fort, in which 
ſeveral thouſand perſons are employed. This 


county ſends 4 members to parliament, has 116 


pariſhes, and 10 market towns. Bed/ord, the 
principal, is ſituated upon the river O»/e, and is 
47 miles north of London. Dunſtable is noted 
for larks, and 4/pley for fuller's earth; the other 
towns are Noob urn, Ampthill, Leighton, Luton, 
Shefford, Biggleſevad:, Potton and J u¹αding ton. 

At. Sandy are Roman urns, and both there and 
near Dunſtable are found many ancient coins. 
Maidingbourg, has the remains of a large fortified 
camp; and near Woburn there is a ſmall ſtream 
that gives wood the appearance of ſtone. Some 
years ago a gold mime was diſcovered at Pa/lux-Þj 
Hill, but is now neglected, the profit falling 
ſhort of the expence. 

BERKSHIRE, an inland county in the dioceſe of 
Saliſbury, is divided on the north and north-eaſt, 
by the Thames from Oxfordſhire and Buckingham: 
Fire; on the welt it is bounded by the counties 
of Glouceſter and Wilts; on the ſouth-eaſt by 
Surry; and on the ſouth by Hamfſbire. It 1: 
120 miles in circumference, and contains abou! 
527,000 acres, and 16,906 houſes. The air i 
tweet, and foil fruitful, It has plenty of corn, 
cattle, wild-fowl, wool and timber, eſpectally oak 
and beech. The rivers are the Thames, Kenne!, 
Ocke, Loddon and Lambourn, The Kennet is now 
made 
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made navigable by act of parliament. This 


county ſends nine members to parliament, has 
140 pariſhes, and 12 market- towns. Reading 
the chief, is 39 miles weſt of London, and is re- 
markable for malt, meal, holland-tapes, and 
canvas or {ail cloth. The reſt are Abingdon, Wrnd- 
for, Walling ford, Maidenhead, Hungerford, New - 
bury, Farringdon, Wantage, Eaſt Ii and Oaking- 
ham. The royal palace and caſtle at Windſor built 
by Edward III. are remarkable for their ſine 
ſituation, rich furniture, paintings, and many 
other curiofities. In St. George's chapel are held 
the chapters of the Order of the Garter, inſtituted 
by the aforeſaid king Edward III. 
King Aifed the Great was born at Vantage, 
and a * miles to the ſouth-weſt of this town is 
the figure of a white horſe, covering an acre of 
ground, cut in a hill of chalk, from whence it 
may be ſeen at a great diſtance, and is faid to 
have been made by direction of king Alfred, in 
memory of a great victory he obtained over the 
heathen Saxons. The neighbouring people have 
ſrom time immemorial a kind of feſtival, called 
Scouring the Horſe ; when they cleanſe it of weeds, 
whereby the chalky bottom ſtill preſerves a fine -- 
effe& at a conſiderable diſtance. 
Near Reading is a natural curioſity, thought 
to have remained ever ſince the flood. It is a 
bed of oylter-ſhells and ſand thirty or forty feet 
under the furface of a hill, and covered with 
different ſtrata, Theſe ſhells retain the true figure 
und colour, but moulder with a ſmall preflure. 
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14 A brief deſcription 


In this county are alſo remains of Roman an- 
tiquitie and fortifications, with ſome of the fa- 


mous cauſeway, called [c:nild-ſtreet. 


BrECKNOCKSHIRE, an inland county of South 
Wales, in the dioceſe of Landaſt, is 106 miles 
in circumference, and contains about 620, ooo 
acres, and 5934 houſes ; the mountains are bar- 
ren, but the vallies are very fruitful, and yields 
plenty of corn, cattle, fiſh, and ſome otter-fur. 
It has manufaGures for cloth and ſtockings, and 
ſends two members to parliament, one for the 


county and one for Breckneck, 


This county con- 


tains 61 Pariſhes, and four market- towns. Hrecon, 
or Brecknock upon the IM, the county town, is 


161 miles from London. 


It is a well-built town, 


hath a good trade for cloathing, and the aſſizes 


are kept here. 


Buck INxcHAMSsHIRE, or Bucks, an inland 
county in the dioceſe of Lincoln, is bounded on 
the eaſt by Begforaſbire, Heriferdſhire, and Mid- 
aleſex ; on the ſouth by Perk/bire ; on the weſt by 
Oxferd/>:re, and on the north by Northampton: 
Fire; is 138 miles in circumference, contains 
about 441,000 acres, and 18, 390 houſes. Ihe air 


is good and the ſoil rich. It abounds with ſheep, 


oxen, wood, corn and paſture, and is famous for 


the manufacture of bone: lace, particularly at 
prin- 


Newfort-Pagne/, and alſo for paper. 


The 


cipal rivers are the Tame, Ouſe, and Cl. 
county ſends fourteen members to parliament; has 
185 pariſhes, and 11 market-towns, The county» 
town which is Buckingham, is ſituated upon the 


This 


Ouſe, 60 miles from London, is very old, has a 
ruinous caſtle and three ſtone- bridges over 


the 


ut. 
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Ouſe. The other towns are Ayleſbury, High- 
Wickham, Marlow, Wendover, Amerſham, News- 
port-Pagnel, Colebro:k, Stony-Stratford, Oulney, 
Beacmsfield, Cheſham, Riſlorzugh, Ivingho, and 
Winſlow. In this county is the village of Eton 
near Ninaſor, in which is a college founded by 
Henry VI. nobly endowed; it has a provoſt and 
{even fellows, beſides choiriſters, Sc. and a free- 
ſchool, where 70 king's ſcholars are taught and 
Tr. maintained gratis, and yearly ſent toKing's-college, 
Cambridge, as vacancies happen. 
he The Chilrern-h:/l; in this county are remark - 
n- Wh able for being covered with ſtones, which yet 
n, promote the fertility of the ground. The famous 
is Hatling-fireet way crofies this county. Some 
'n, rears fince an artificial cave was found near 
zes Cliefden, d feet deep and 30 in circumference, 
the bottom being hewn out of a hard rock. 
nd CAMBRIDGESHIRE, an inland county in the 
on dioceſe of Ez, bounded on the north by Lin- 
colnſbire; on the eaſt by Norfolk and Suffolk; on 
by che weſt by the counties of Huntingdon and Bed- 
02 WM ford; and on the ſouth by thoſe of Ex and Hert- 
ans rd; is 130 miles in circumference, contains 
au about 570,000 acres, and 17,347 houſes. The 
ep, air and foil are of various ſorts, the ſouthern and 
tor WM eaſtern part being pleaſant and healthy, and the 
northern or fens, low, watry, and unwholeſome. 
rin-· Corn, cattle, butter, cheeſe, coleſeed, wild-fowl, 
This filh, free-ſtone, vitriol and ſaffron, are the chief 
ha commodities. The principal rivers are Ou, 
ntyr Can or Grant, which afford plenty of filth. Its 
the BW manufactures are paper and baſkets. This coun- 
25 ty ſends fix members to parliament ; two for the 
the C 3 unjverlity, 
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16 A brief diſtriptin 


ger 


ſometimes to ſend to London zoco couple in a 


. recovered by the drains, and if the whole ſpot 


univerſity, two for the county, and two for the 
town. It contains 163 pariſhes, and 7 market- 
towns. Cambriage is the county-town, 5 2 miles 
from London, and is a very ancient univer- 
fity, which contains twelve colleges, and four 
halls, all endowed, which the halls of Oxford 
are not. The names of the colleges are Peter- 
houſe, Corpus-Chrifti or Bennet-college, Gonwilie 
and C:tus-college, King*s-college, Queen s-college, 
Fefus-college, Chriſt-college, St. Fohn's-college, 
Magaalen-college, Trinity-college, Emanuel college, 
and Sidney-Suſſex- college. The halls are Clare- 
hall, Pembroke-tall, Trinity-ha l, and Catharine- 
hall. Near Cambridge is kept S$tourbrige fair, one 
of the moſt noted in Eagland. The other places 
are the city of Eh, the biſhop's ſeat, remarkable 
for its minſter, the towns of Caxton, Linton, 
Newmarket, famous for the races held there, 
Merch, Wiſhich, and Soham. 

The remarkable things in this county are the 
remains of a Brizih camp on the top of Gogma- 
gog hills, The decoys employed for intrapping 
wild water-fowl, one of which only is ſuppoſed 


week. For draining the fens there 1s a level of 
about zoo, ooo acres, with a ſoil from ten to 
twenty feet deep. Part of it lies in the counties 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, Huntingdon, Northam! ton and 
Lincoln, but moſt of it is in this county. A pro- 
digious profit ariſes from what has been already 


was equally improved, the advantage both to 
the cultivators and government, would be almoſt 
immenſe, 

CaRDIGAN- 
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CaRDIGANSHIRE in South Wales, a maritime 
county, in the dioceſe of St. David's, 94 miles in 
circumference ; contains about 525,000 acres, 
and 3,163 houſes. It produces plenty of corn, 
cattle, fiſh and fowl, and ſome mines of ſilver and 
lead ; ſends two members to parliament, one for 
the county and one for Cardigan; has 77 pariſhes, 
and four market-towns. Caraig an, the ſhire 
and aſſize-town is 198 miles from Landon, and 
pleaſantly ſeated on the river Tyewvye. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE in South Wales, in the 
dioceſe of St. David's, bordering on the ſea, 102 
miles in circumference ; contains about 700,000 
acres, and 5,352 houſes, and is not fo moun- 
tainous as other counties in Vet. It abounds in 
corn, graſs, cattle, ſalmon, wood, pit coal, and 
the beſt lead. It ſends two members to parliament, 
one for the ſhire, and one for Carmarthen, This 
county has 87 pariſhes and 8 market-towns Car- 
marthen is the chief town, and is ſituated on the 
river Towy 206 miles from London. At Caltle- 
Kareg are vaſt caverns, ſuppoſed to have been 
copper-mines of the Romans. There is in this 
county a circular ſtone monument reſembling 
Roll-rich ſtones in Oxford/ire ; and alſo a re- 
markable barrow, ſuppoſed to have been the 
burying-place of ſome ancient Brizif king. 

CAaRNAR&VONSHIRE, in Nori! IV/ ales, is a ma- 
ritime county, in the dioceſe of Fangor, g5 miles 
in circumference ; contains about 370,000 acres, 
and 2,765 houſes, and produces abundance of 


cattle, fowl, fiſh, and wood. Through the middle 


of this county runs a ridge of high mountains, the 
higheſt whereof are Snowden hills, which though 
Ci9 they 


18 A Brief deſcription 
they have ſnow always lying upon them, are er- 
ceeding fertile, and abound with waters on the 
TOPS, On the fide of Pen macu-macur, ene of 
the higheſt of theſe mountains, is the road ts 
Holyhead, It ſends two members to parliament, 
one for the county and one for Carnarvon; has 
68 pariſhes, and tix market- towns. CarnarVor, 
the chief town, is about 215 miles from London; 
che others are Bangor, Kretyth, Palbely, Ater- 
Conway and Newin. Upon Penmeun-mawr are 
the ruins of a once impregnable {ortification, ard 
near it the remains of a Britiſh temple. 

In the river Conway are taken muſcles, * hi 
afford very fine and large pearls. 

CaeSHiRE 15 a maritime Ccounty-palatine, 38 
the dioceſe of Chifer. It is ſeparated on the north 
from Lancaſhire, by the river Met, touching & 
{mall part of Yor! :/pire on the north-eaſt ; Derby 
Hire and Stafford/rire bound it on the eaſt ; Shrop- 
ſhire on the ſouth ; Denbighſhire, and Flintfire 
on the weſt; and on the north-weſt, part of the 
Triſh ocean. It is 182 miles in circumference, con- 
tains about 720,000 acres, and 24,054 houſes: 
The air is wholeſome, and the ſoil good; it yields 
more paſture than corn, and is famous for pro- 
ducing ſalt, and the molt exczilent cheeſe, as 
alio fit it, fow}, metals and mill-ſtones. Its prin- 
cipal rivers are the Dee, the ever, and the 
Merſey. Ihe men are famous for ſtrength, and 

the women for beauty. It ſends 4 members wo 
parliament. has 63 pa ariſhes, and 12 towns. Ine 
city of C!fler, 2 miles north-welt from Les- 
aon, 15 pecultar for piazzas, on which many 
of che houſes a llt and here the Palatiue- 
con 
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courts for the adminiſtration of juſtice are held. 


© Nantwich, Middlewich, and Northwich, are noted 
* for ſalt-pits, Maccl-sfie/d for buttons, Congleton 
® for gloves and ribbons, and Srochport for ſilk- 
on mills. The other towns are Ford/bam, Sandbach, 
$ Altringham, Mahach, and Knztsford. In Stiperley 
„ park near Macclesfe/d, are large ſheep with four 
; ME horns, two reſembling thoſe of ſheep, and the 
other two thoſe of goats, and their covering 
'> WE fomewhat between wool and goats-hair ; they 


4 BY are peculiar to this place, and no where elſe to 
W be found. 


A The old firr-trees dug up in the marſhy parts 
of this county, give a light when ſplintered like 
in Wl candles, and are of great uſe to the poor. They 
are ſuppoſed to have Jain here ever ſince the 
2 flood. The remains of Hugh Lupus, firſt earl of 
— Chefter, and nephew of the Conqueror, were 
b found in this county ſome years ago. 
2 Cox NWALL, a maritime county in the dioceſe 
me 


of Exeter, incircumference 230 miles, containing; 
about 960.000 acres, and 25,374 houſes, is a 
perfect peninſula, ſurrounded by the ſea on the 
north, ſouth, and well, and parted from Devon- 
ſeire on the eaſtward by the Tamer, except a ſlip 
of land. This is the moſt weſtern county in 
England. The air is clear and ſharp, the 
vallies are full of corn and paſture; it abounds 
in wild-fowl, particularly woodcocks, and the 
ſea affords plenty of fiſh. In the hills are mines 
of copper, and tin, an ore called Mundic, and 
ſome gold and filver ; and there are here reckon- 
ed above n 00,009 tinners. It alſo yields the fine 
blue ſalt, called by the French, ardois; tranſparent 

pebbley 
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pebbles like diamonds, flate and marble, ſam- 
phire, eringo, roſa ſolis; ſage, hyſſop and roſe- 
mary, grow wild on the ſea cliffs. The men are 
ſtrong, boiſterous, great wreſtlers, and healthy. 
and expert in a peculiar diverſion called Hurling. 
Jhe chief ijvers are Tamer, Camel, and Fats. 
This county has many ſafe and commodious 
ports and havens, particularly Falmouth, a very 
ſpacious one, from whence a conſiderable trace 
is carried on to LV and other places. Corn- 
eval; ſends 44 members to parliament, has 161 
pariſhes, and 19 market-towns. Launce/on the 
county-town, 209 :ailes from Lond,n, is the 
chief; the other towns are Leſtard, Leffwwithicl, 
Truro, Fodmin, He fen, Salliaſb, Paaſtoxu, 
Comelford, Ii cle, Taft, Gramprund, Pen— 
ry, Tregeny, Ii, finey, St. Toes, Penzance, Fowey, 
Sr. Germain, St. Michie), Newport, St. Mawes, 
Keilington, St. Celumte, Falmiuth, and Market- 
Jecv. | | 

Near Penzance is Main-amber, a rock lying 
on ſome others, which was formerly a great 
curioſity ; it being fo equally poiſed, that a ar 
might move it with one finger. But in Cren— 
«rel['s time it was thrown out of its place by an 
ignorant governor of Pendennis caſtle, The 
Harler:, three circles of large ſtones, which the 
country inhabitants believe to have been men 
metamorphoſed, are by the learned thought to 
be only funeral monuments, like many others in 
different parts of the kingdom. 

The rocks or iſlands of Scilly, ſuppoſed by ſome 
to have been formerly part of Cornævall, have 
been reckoned as belonging to this county yu 
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fince they were conquered by Athel/an. They 
are diſtant 30 miles from the land's end, and 
are about 140 in number. St. Mary's, the largeſt 
and moſt fruitful is about ꝙ miles in circum- 
ference. They abound in rabbits and water- 
fowl, but are remarkable for nothing ſo much 
as the many ſhipwrecks, that have happened 
upon them, and in particular that of Sir Cloud/ley 
Shovel in 1704 with four ihips of war, not a 
ſingle man of all the crews having eſcaped. 

CUMBERLAND, a maritime county in the 
north of England in the dioceſe of Cheer and Car- 
He, bounded on the north by Scotland; on the 
weſt by the Iriſh ſea ; on the ſouth by the divided 
part of Lanca/pire; and on the eaſt by Yorkſhire, 
Durbam, and Northumberland; is 168 miles in 
exrcumference, contains about 1,040,000 Acres, 
and 14,825 houſes. The air is ſharp, and the 
foil tolerably fruitful. It yields abundance of 
wild-fowl and fiſh, and pearls are found in the 
muſſels. There are many mines of Lapis Cala- 
minaris, black-lead,copper, lead, and coal: Black- 
lead is found at R e, being as ſome ſay, the 
principal plzce for it in Europe, Wryne/e, one of 
the chief hills, 1s remarkable for its three ſhire 
ſtones, only a foot from each other; one in this 
county, one in , moreland, and the third in Lau- 
raſbire. It has many rivers, the chief of which are 
the Zabs and Dercbent, and ſeveral ſmall lakes. 
This county ſends ſix members to parliament; has 
90 pariſhes churches beſides chapels, and 8 towns, 
The principal place is the city of Carliſſe, a biſhop's 
fee, 300 miles from London, where is a fine ca- 


thedral, 


22 A brief deſcription 
thedral. It has a conſiderable trade in fuſtians: 
The other market- towns are Coclermeuth, White. 
Hades noted for coals and ſalt; Penrith for tan- 
ners; Kefevick, Bramton, Halm, Egemont, Kirk. 
Ofevald, Langtown, Ravenglas and Wigtoron, 
The curiokties here are the famous Pi&s wall, 
which began in this county, and ran by Car/i/l 
acroſs the kingdom to Newcaftle, of which 
more hereafter. Altars and inſcriptions 
found near Elengburg, the figure of one of 
which we have given in a cut. Near Penrith, 
upon the river Eden, is an inacceſſible grotto. 
In a rock near Brampton are cut ſeveral Roman iſ 


inſcriptions. | | 
Carliſle having been a frontier county to Scet- 


land, the houſes of the chief nobility and gentry 
are, for the moſt part, built like caſtles. 

In this county is fill to be ſeen {ome part of 
the famous wall extending from the German to 
the 7r//þ ſea, for the ſpace of 80 miles, Which 
was built on the following occaſion, The 
Romans ſettling here by force of arms, were 
always harraſſed by the Pids on the fide of 
Scotland, to Rop whoſe inroads, a wall of earth 
was built and palliſadoed by the emperor Adrian. 
Severus afterwards built it of tone, with turrets 
at a mile diſtance from each, in which he kept 
a garriſon. But the P:&#s ſeveral times broke 
through it. At laſt, in the year 430 .#tius, 2 
Roman general, rebuilt it with brick; but it 
was not long before it was pulled down. It was 
eight feet thick and twelve high. 

DzRBYSHIRE is an inland county, lying in the 


middle of England, in the dioceſe of Litchfell 
aul 
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ind Coventry. It borders on the north upon Tork- 
hire; on the eaſt upon Nottinghamfhire z on the 
puth upon Leiceflerſhire and Warwickjhire, and 
pn the weſt upon Staffordſbire and Cheſhire. It is 
zo miles in circumference, containing about 
$80,000 acres, and 21,155 houſes, The air 
and ſoil are good, particularly the ſouth and eaſt 
arts ; the north-welt part is called the Peak, a 
ocky, barren country, but enriched with valu- 
ble mines of alabaſter, marble, cryſtal, mill- 
tone, whetflones, copper, lead, iron, and coal 
n great plenty; in ſome places are /apis calami- 
aris, antimony and ſilver. [ts rivers are the 7 rent, 
Derwent, Erwajh, Merſey, and Dove. This 
ounty ſends four members to parliament ; has 
ob pariſhes, and eight market- towns. Derby, 
ituated upon the river Derwent, over which it 
as a good ſtone bridge, 122 miles from London, 
the county-town. At this place the late Sir 
omas Lombe erected an engine for workin 
talian organzine ſilk, which has 26,586 wheels, 
nd 97,740 movements, and with one man can 
hrow as much ſilk, and in a better manner, than 
ſty can do without it. The other towns are 
beſterfield, Workſworth, Bolſover, Afbburn, 
Ifercon, Bakewell, Drensfield and Tiddewal. 
The wonders of the Peat have been fo much 
he objects of curioſity, that they cannot be 
mitted, though ſome af them it will be ſufficient 
ſt to mention. 
The firſt of theſe is Buxton bath, admired for 
de agreeableneſs of its fituation, the ſalutary 
rtues of its waters, and its antiquity, it having 
en in great reputation even in the time of the 
mant. About 


— 
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About half a mile from Buxton is the ſecon 
wonder, called PocPs-hole, This ſtupenduog 
cavern is at the foot of a mountain. Its entran 
is ſo low and narrow, that no one can go 
without ſtooping; but it preſently widens into 
broad and lofty concavity of above a mile i 
length. The water, which dropping from f 
roof congeals into a kind of chryſtal, forms1 
thouſand amazing figures, which are called h 
the names of thoſe things they are thought wil 
reprefent, as lions, fonts, lanthorns, the orga 
a flitch of bacon, c. Here is alſo a lah 
clear ſtone reſembling alabaſter, which the que 
of Scots, when here, called her pillar, and wh 
ſtill goes by that name. Along the midùd 
among the rocks, falls a ſtream of water 
which with a hideous noiſe, ecchoes throul 
the vault. On the left hand is ſhewn a cave 
ſaid to be the dwelling of one Pools, 
famous robber, containing his kitchen and ba 
chamber. The moſt ſurprizing thing here! 
be met with, is the height of the arch, and i 
ſpangled roof reſembling fret-work, organ at 
choir-work : And indeed the hanging 15 
water, which petrify as they fall, and abe 
form iſicles reſembling cryſtal, and below py 
mids hardened into ſtone, have a furprizu 
effect from the light of candles carried by t 
guides ; the hanging drops dazzling the eyt 
as. if this mighty arch was all over beſpang 

with diamonds. | 
The third wonder is called Mam Tor, or 
 Mother-rock, This is a precipice of a ftupe 
duous height, which inceſſantly crumbling aw 
to! 
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forms other mountains, without appearing to 
the eyes of the vuigar (who are ſeldom ve 
curious in their obſervations) -to be at all dimi- 
niſhed; its height rendering its decreaſe in a 
manner imperceptible. 

The fourth, called DewiPs Ar/e in the Peak, is 
a large opening in the ſteep fide of a mountain, 
| whoſe entrance is upwards of zo feet perpen- 
dicular, and twice as much at the bottom. In 
the entrances on either ſide are ſeveral ſmall 
cottages, like a little town in a vault, in the 
middle of which runs a ſtream of water. As 
you go forwards the roof gradually deſcends, 
and becomes ſo low that a man cannot ſtand 
upright in it, ſtill ſtooping a little way, and 
paſſing another brook the roof riſes again, till at 
the third little river the rock bends down al- 

W moſt to the ſurface of the water, 

The fifth wonder is called Weeden-wwell, or 
Tidei-we'l, which is a ſpring that, according 
to ſome writers, ebbs and flows like the ſea. 

The ſixth wonder is Elden-hole, a frightful 
Wchaſm in the middle of a field, the mouth of 
which is 50 or 60 feet over one way, and about 
o over the other; but how deep, could never 
de diſcovered, notwithſtanding ſeveral attempts - 
ave been made to find its bottom. Mr. Cotton 
ndeavoured in vain to fathom it with a line of 
3 600 yards, or near a mile in length. 
The duke of Devonſbire's fine teat at Chat/ 
worth is reckoned the ſeventh wonder. Here 
he diſadvantage of the ſituation contributes to 
he beauty of the ſcene. Nothing can be more 


urprizing to the traveller, who comes from the 
| , north, 
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north, than aſter having travelled through a 
diſmal deſert, in which, for 14 or 15 miles to- 
gether, he has neither ſeen hedge, houſe, nor 
tree, he is brought to the brink of a ſteep decli- 
vity, whence looking down from the comfortleſs, 
barren and ſeeminglyendleſs waſte, he is entertain'd 
with the view of a moſt delightful valley, adorn- 
ed with a noble palace, and the moſt beautiful 
gardens, embelliſhed with woods, groves, oran- 
geries, ſtatues, canals, a variety of fountains, 
and curious water- works; among which from a 
neat houſe of ſtone reſembling a temple, there 
flows from the mouths of beaſts, uras, &c. a 
whole river, which pours down a hill a quarter 
of a mile in length, forming one of the finel 
caſcades in the world, and then is loſt under 
ground. The houſe is one of the moſt grand 
and elegant ſtructures in Zurofe. So that if COli- 
trarieties illuftrate each ather, here they are ſecu 
in the ſtrongeſt oppoſition, and after ſuch 2 
Journey as we have deſcribed, this Paradiſe has 
all the air of enchantment. 

We ought not here to omit among the curio- 
ſities of this county, the tottering ſtones at Byrct- 
Over, ſtanding on a hard rock; one of them 
ſaid to be four yards high, and twelve round, 
yet reſts upon a point ſo equaily poiſed, that i 
may be moved with a finger. | 

Beſides Buxton bath already mentioned, that 
at Matlk, in this county, is alſo very famous, 
the water of which is but juſt milk-warm, fo that 
it is no leſs agreeable than ſanative. 

DexziGnsmIRE in North Ii ales is chiefly i 


Ae dioceſe of St. 4/aph ; but the greateſt part d 
a 
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the vale of Clad is in the dioceſe of Bangor. 
It is 116 miles in circumference, and contains 
about 410,000 acres, and 6,398 houſes. The 
eaſt part is by nature fruitful, and the weſt im- 


proved with the aſhes of burnt turf, They have 


plenty of rye, goats and ſheep, and in many 


parts, lead ore. 'The inhabitants are chearful and 
fong-lived. This county ſends two members to 
parliament, one for the county and one for Den- 


b, and has 57 pariſhes and four towns. Denbigh, 
the county town, is 15 miles weſt from Cheſter, 


and has a moſt impregnable caſtle, and a good 


trade for tanners and glovers. Wrexham, the 


largeſt town in North Wales, has an handſome 


church and lofty fteeple, and carries on a con- 
ſiderable trade in the flannel manufacture. In 


this county is the remarkable cave called * Ming 
Arthur's Round. Table, having 24 ſeats of different 
dimenſions, and there are ſeveral remains of an- 
cient fortifications. 

DevonsHIRE, a maritime county in the dio- 
cele of Exeter, 1s waſhed on the north and ſouth 
lides by the ſea, and borders upon Cornwals 
on the weſt, and the counties of Dor/et and Somer- 
/et on the caſt. It is 200 miles in circumference, 
contains about 1,920,000 acres, and 56,310 
houſes. The air in the vallies is mild ; on the 
hills, ſharp and healthy; the ſoil is ſtoney, woody 
and barren. Its rivers are 7 amer, Turridge, Ex, 
Taw, and Dart, The inhabitants are ſtrong 
and active. This county abounds in corn, cattle, 
wool, tea-fiſh and fowl, and fine cyder. There 


See Warwickſhire, where it is alſo ſaid to be. 
D 2 | are 
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are alſo mines of lead, tin, and ſilver, and load- 
ſtones were formerly found on Dartmore rocks, 
They make here kerſies, ſerges, and bone-lace. 
It has many good harbours, as Dartmouth, 
Plymouth, and others. It ſends 26 members to 
parliament, and contains 394 pariſhes, and 32 
towns. Its capital is Exeter, 172 miles from 
London, which is a biſhop's ſee. It has a noble 
cathedral, and ſtrong caſtle, and carries on a 
gu trade for ſerges. 'The other towns are 
arnſiaple, Honiton, Oakhamptcn, Tawiſteck, 
Tiverton, Plymouth, Totneſs, Aſpburnham, Bid- 
deford, Torrington, Axminſter, Culliton, Ded+reok, 
Autre, Autry, Hatherlay, Morton, King ſbridge, 
Plympton, Dartmouth, and Beeral/ion, 
Upon Eayſtone rock over againſt Plymorth, was 
a famous light-houſe. The firſt building here of 
this ſort, was blown down in the great wind in 
1703, and Mr. Winſianly the projector, was loſt 
init. Another of go feet high was ereQed in 
1713, which has been alſo deſtroyed, but is now 
rebuilding. | 
Lund) iſland, in the Briſtol channel, is remark- 
able for being inacceſũble in every part but one. 
DorszTsHiRE, a maritime county in the dio- 
ceſe of Briſtol, 150 miles in circumference, is 
bounded on the welt by part of Devonſbire and 
Semer/et/hire, on the north by the counties of So- 
merſet and Wilts, on the eaſt by Wi/thire and 
Hamp/tire, and on the ſouth by the Eg chan- 
nel. It contains about 772, ooo acres, and 21,944 
houſes. It is a pleaſant, fertile country, the air 
which is healthy, is very mild towards the coaſt, 
but ſharper on the hills. The ſoil is rich, yielding 
plenty 
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plenty of corn and paſture, and here are cattle, 

and wild-fowl in abundance. Its chief com- 
modities are wool, hemp, cloth, fiſh, fowl, beer, 
free-ſtone, and ſome marble; the rivers Stoure, 
Frome, Mey and Pidie, are famous for tench. 
In the ii; of Purbeck is marble and tobacco- 
pipe clay. It ſends 20 members to parliament, 
has 248 Pariſhes and 19 towns. 

Dorcheſter, ſeated on the Frome, 123 miles 
from London, is the ſhire-town. The other towns 
are Weymouth, Melcomb Regis, Shafteſbury, noted 
for its fine proſpect and high ſituation, Poole, 
Warenanm, Caorfe-Caſtle, Cranborn, Blandford, 
Abbatibury, Cerne, Frampton, Sherbourn, famous 
for the curious workmanſhip of its church, Brid- 
port, for hemp and cables, and Lyme-Regis, 

The town of Dorche/fer is ſtill encompaſſed 
with the ruins of the ancient Roman wall, and at 
a ſn.all diſtance there is a noble Roman 7 heatre, 
called by the vulgar Maumbury. On the top is 
an agreeable circular walk, whence you have a 
good proſpect of the town, the wide plains, and 
corn fields all around. There arealſo in this 
county ſeveral barrows, or old Britiſb tombs. 

Portland is an iſle near this county, eminent 
for its quarries of durable free- ſtone; and in 
Portland lake is a ſwannery which contains 
upwards of feven thouſand ſwans, 

Dux HAM, a maritime northern county, called 
the Biſhopricſt of Durham, is a County Palatine, 
and bounded on the north by the rivers Tyne and 
Deravent, which divides it from Northumberland; 
on the weſt it is bounded by Cumberland and Weſt- 

| D 3 moreland ; 


- 
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moreland; on the ſouth the Tees divides it from 
York/hire ; and on the eaſt it has the north ſea, or 
German ocean. It is 107 miles in circumference, 
contains about 610, ooo acres, and 15, 984 houles, 
The air is ſharp, and the ſoil generally barren, 
but the eaſt fide is the beſt, the ſouth being full 
of marſhes, and the weſt full of rocks. It pro- 
duces coal, iron, and lead, and in the weſt parts 
ſome ſilrer. The rivers are War e, Tyne, Derwent, 
and 7ees, It ſends four members to parliament, 
has 118 pariſhes and 4 market-towns. Durham, 
the capital, is ſituated on the /Yare, 262 miles 
from London. Here is the biſhop's ſee, whoſe 

alace is a fine caſtle. 

Bijhop-Awkland belongs likewiſe to this biſhop, 
and is remarkable for its caſtle, tine air, and a 
bridge over the Ware, the arch of which exceeds 
in breadth that of the Rialto at Venice. Darling- 
ton, is famous for three pits near it, called e/l- 
letiles, cauſed by an earthquake in 1179, and 
for its manufacture of huccabacks. The other 
towns are Stockton, Sunderland, and Pernard's 
Caſtle. Roman coins and inſcriptions have been 
frequently found in this county, particularly at 
Cheſter upon the Street, Lancheſter and Sheals, 

EssEx, a maritime county in the eaſtern parts 
in the dioceſe of London, is bounded on the eaſt 
by the German ocean; on the ſouth it is divided 
from Kent by the Thames; on the weſt from 
Mizdleſex and Hertfordſhire by the Lea; and on 
the north from Saft by the Szour. It is 146 miles 
in circumference, contains 1, 240, ooo acres, and 
34,859 houſes, Its air 15 temperate, but near the 


ſea and Thames moiſt and aguith, The foil is 
5 rich, 
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rich, and produces plenty of corn, paſtures 
ſaſfron, wood and hops; and it abounds with 
cattle, fiſh and wild-fowl. It has ſeveral rivers, 
as the Thames, Stoure, Coin, Chelmer, Lea, Crouch, 
Blackwater, and Roding. At Stratford by Bow 
is a bridge ſaid to be the firlt built of ſtone in 
England. It ſends 8 members to parliament ; has 
4.15 pariſhes, and 19 market-towns. The county- 
town is Colcheſter on the Coln, which has a great 
trade for white bays and oyſters, and many Reman 
antiquities are found there. Its other market- 
towns are Harwich, noted for its harbour; Mal- 


| den, Chelmsford, Parking, Hatfield, Rumford, Bil- 
| /ericay, Brentwood, Dunmore, Ceggeſhall, Grays, 


Haljted, Hornzen, Raleigh, Manningtree, Waltham 
Abbey, Tronted, and Sudbury. 

In this county over-againſt Gravgſend in Kent, 
is Tilbury-Fort, a ſtrong block-houſe upon the 
{hames. 

At Layton were diſcovered many Roman urns : , 
And near Saffron Waiden are barrows, or pyra- 
midal hills erected by Canute. At Eajt Tilbury 
are many Caverns ſuppoſed to have formerly 
been granaries. At Cogge/hall was found a Reman 
lamp and urns: and at Waltham Abbey king 
Harold's coffin, with this plain inſcription, Harold 
Infelix, Near Harwich is a petrifying ſpring, 
which makes the clay-walls of that town look 
like tone, At Dunmow Parva there is this re- 
markable cuſtom. A flitch of bacon is given to 
the man, who, a year and a day after marriage, 
ſhall make oath, with his knees upon two pointed 
tones, that he hath neither repented nor quarelled 
with his wife ; The record mentions three men 

who 
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who within 500 years won this flitch. At Dagen- 
ham was a breach that laid 5009 acres of land 
under water ; but after near ten years inundation, 
it was effectually ſtopped by Captain Perry. At 
Che/ierford are the ruins of a Roman city, where 
the foundations of a temple are very viſible. 
FLinTsSHIRE in North Wales, an inland coun- 
ty, moſtly in the dioceſe of St. 4/aph, and the re- 
mainder in Che/ter, is 40 miles in circumference; 
contains about 160,00 acres and 3, 150 houſes, 
Its vallies are fruitful, and the people long- 
lived. It produces plenty of paſture, butter, 
cheeſe, pit-coal, lead, mill ſtones, and honey, 
with which they make large quantities of me- 
theglin. This county ſends two members to 
parliament, one for the county and one for Flint, 
and has 28 pariſhes, and three towns. Flint, 
the ſhire-town, is ſo ſmall as to have no market. 
St. 4/aph, is an ancient epiſcopal ſee upon the 
river E/avy, 212 miles from London ; Caerwys is 
the chief market-town, but its trade is not con- 
ſiderable, every village being ſupplied within it- 
ſelf. St. Vinifred's well at Holyws/l in this coun- 
ty, is one of the fineſt ſprings in the world; and i 
famous for curing many diſeaſes, particularly 
aches, and lameneſſes, and it pours out ſuch 2 
quantity of water, that running in the middle 0! 
the town down the ſide of a hill, it is made uſe a 


by every houſe it paſſes, after which it turns ſeve- h. 
ral mills and works various engines. Over thu & 
ſpring is a neat chapel built of tree-ſtone. 1 
 GLamMoRGANSHIRE in South Wales, a mar © 
time county in the dioceſe of Landaf 112 mile. 


in circumference, contains about 540,000 acre 4 
an 
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gen- and 9,644 houſes. The north part is moun- 
and iainous, but the ſouth part is ſo fruitful that it 
jon, is called the Garden of Wales. It produces plenty 

At of corn and paſture. Itſends two members to par- 


lament, ore for the county and one for Cardiſt, 
and has 118 pariſhes and nine market-towns, 
bun- Landa/7, 147 miles from London, is a city and the 
re- biſhop's ſee, but ſo ſmall, as to have no market. 
ce; WW Card is the chief town. At Newton in this 
\ſes. ¶ county is a well which riſes as the ſea ebbs, and 
ng- WW ſinks as the flood increaſes, 3 
ter, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, an inland county in the 
ney, WM dioceſe of Ghoucefter, is bounded on the north by 
me- // orce/7er ſpire and part of Warwickſhire; on the 
s to eaſt by the Counties of Warwick, Oxford, Berks, 
lint, and Vilis; on the ſouth by Viliſbire and Somer- 
lint, N Veiſbire; and on the weſt by Monmouth/hire and 
ket. Hereforddbire. It is about 156 miles in circumfe- 
the MW rence, and contains about 800,000 acres, and 
ys 26,764 houſes. The air is feet, and the ſoil 
con- fruitful, Here is plenty of corn, wool, iron 
1 it- and ſteel, timber, bacon, cyder, lampreys and 
2un-W ſalmon. The vale on both fides the Severn pro- 
nd is duces that fine cheeſe, ſo well known all over 
larly Ergland. Its rivers are the Severn, Wye, Stroud, 
ch 2 and Axon. Its manufacture is cloathing, the 
le of trade of which amounts to an amazing ſum. 
ſe ol This county ſends eight members to parliament, 
eve. has 280 pariſhes, and 19 towns. The city of 
thi G/oucefer on the Severn, 102 miles from London, 
is a county of itſelf, a biſhop's ſee, and has a fine 
nat; cathedral. The other towns are Cirenceſter, con- 
nile !iderable in the time of the Romans and Saxons, 
and is now in a flouriſhing ſtate, and has a great 
market 


lere 
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market for wool. The other towns are Teww4/ 
bury, Blackely, Durſ/ley, Campden, Newnhanm, 
Stroud, Cheltenham, Lechlade, Nauen, Sudbury, 
Panſwick, Stow, Tedbury, Wickmore, Thornbury, 
V. n and Motten. At Cirenceſter two of 
the Roman coniular ways crois each other. At 
Fairford is a church much admired for 28 large 
windows whereon the ſtories of the Old and New 
Teſtament, deſigned by Albert Durer, are finely 
painted; they were taken by John Tame, eſq; 
a merchant, in 1493, in a prize ſhip bound to 
Nome, who built the Church for the ſake of 
theſe paintings. Raman Pavements have been 
found at //co!-Che/ier and Cromhall. Cheltenham 
has fine medicinal waters. The Brite ſtones 
are found in a rock, on the fide of the Avon 
next this county, thro' which lay two of the 
great & man highways, 

Haus HIRE, a maritime county in the doe 
of Wincheſter, is bounded on the north by Ber“. 

ire, on the eaſt by Surry, and Suſex; on the 
ſouth by the Britiſb channel, and on the welt by 
Dor/etſhire and Wiltfhire. It is 100 miles in cir- 
cumference, and contains about 1,3t 2,509 acres, 
and 26,851 houſes. Its air is :emperate, and foil WM ;. 
rich. It yields plenty of corn, graſs, cattle, wool, E 
wood, and iron, and is famous for honey and — 
bacon. It is watered by the rivers Avon, Stour, = 
Tees, and Itchin; and its chief manufactures are 1 
kerſies and ſtuffs. This county ſends 26 members i ,; 
to parliament, has 253 pariſhes, and 26 towns. Us 
Southampton the county-town, and a county in 1t- 5 
ſelf, is 78 miles from Londen, and has a good port. MW. 


IWinchefier, which is a conſiderable city, is 54 mile 
from 
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from London. It has a fine cathedral, and a noble 
college and free-ſchool richly endowed. King 
Charles II. begun a palace here, but it was never 


| finiſhed. Po, oui is a fortified town and 
harbour, and a royal arſenal ; Veymouth, has 
E allo a fine harbour; the other towns are Pe- 


tersfield, Stockbridge, Chriſtchurch, Andover, 
Lymington, Alion, Baſingſtoke, Kings-Clare, Ring- 
word, Od'am, Rumſey, Alresferd, Fordingbridge 
and Whitchurch, 

At Silche/ter on the north edge of this county 
was the Y:inuadunum of the Romans, the ancient 
wall of which is even now ſtanding in ſome 
places more, and in others leſs perfect. It con- 
ſiſts of nine unequal ſides, and is near a mile and 
a half in circumference. The materials that 
compoſe it are large flints and rough ftones of 


O 


different ſorts, cemented together with very 


ſtrong mortar. At the north eaſt corner, and at 


the diſtance of about 100 yards ftands an am- 
phitheatre, both the walls and ſeats of which 
conſiſt of a mixture of clay and gravel. There 
are five ranges of ſeats one above another, at the 
diſtance of ſix feet on the ſlope. South of this 
county, and appertaining to it, is the ifle of 
/ight 65 miles in circumference, abounding in 
corn, cattle, fiſh, hares, conies, wild-fowl, and 
ane wool. It bas 36 pariſhes and three towns. 
Newport, which is large and populous, and San- 
ham and Yarmouth. Corves and Cariſorock are 
each fortified with a caſtle. Syithead, be- 
tween Portſmeuth and the ifle of Wight, is 2 
road where the royal navy frequently rendez- 

vous, 
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vous, as alſo is St. Hliu, two leagues beyond 
it and nearer the iſland, 

Her EFORDSHIRE, an inland county in the 
dioceſe of Hereford, bounded on the north by 
Shropſbire; onthe eaſt by Worce/tcrfb11 e and Glou- 
ceſter; on the welt by Radnor/fire and Brecknock- 

Sire, and on the ſouth by Monmouthyhre ; is 102 
miles in circumference, and contains about660,c00 
acres and 15, oco houſes. The air is good and 
the ſoil very fruitful, yielding great quantities of 
wheat, wood, wool and fine cyder. Its rivers 
are Wye, Arrow, Mennow, Lug, and Frome, in 
which are great numbers of ſalmon. It ſends 
eight members to parliament, has 176 pariſhes, 
and eight market towns. Hereferd upon the 
Wye, 131 miles from London is the capital, where 
is the biſhop's palace, a cathedral, college and 
hoſpital. Leominſter, is noted for bread and wool, 
and Kyneten for narrow cloths. The other towns 
are Weobly, Roſs, Pembridze, Ledbury, and 
Brenyard. In the year 1571 there was a very 
remarkable earthquake at Marclay- hill in this 
county. 

As an inſtance of the healthfulneſs of the air 
in this county, it is recorded that in the reign of 
James I. there were ten morrice dancers natives 
of Herefordſhire, whoſe ages taken together made 

up a full thouſand years. 

Some years ſince were found in this county the 
bones of a human body, which according to the 
rules of proportion, muſt have been double the 
ſtature of a full fized man, Several other curious 
antiquities have alſo been here diſcovered, and a- 


mong the reſt a coronet of gold ſet with diamonds, 
Bonc- 
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Bone-abell is alſo remarkable, from which con- 
tinually iſſue great quantities of ſmall bones, 
though it is often emptied. 

HERTFORDSHIRE, an inland county in the 
dioceſes of London and Lincoln, bounded on the 
north by Cambridge/hire; on the eaſt by Eſex; 
on the ſouth by Mzddle/ex ; and on the weſt by 
the counties of Buckingham and Bedford ; is 130 
miles in circumference ; contains about 451,000 
S acres, and 16,569 houſes. The air is ſweet and 
= healthy, the ſoil chiefly gravel and chalk, but 
vields plenty of corn, graſs and wood, and is 
* watered by the rivers Lea, and Coln. Its chief 
S commodities are wheat, barley and malt. This 
county ſends fix members to parliament ; has 
120 pariſhes, and 15 towns. er7ford on the 
Lea, 23 miles from London, is the county town, 
Its other towns are St. Alban, Barnet, Ware, 
Berkhampſtead, Rickmanfarorth, Hatfield, Bunting- 
ford, Baldock, Hitchin, Hod/aon, Standon, Ste- 
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Albar's aroſe out of the ruins of Verulamium, 
which was ſtormed and taken by Julius Cæſar. 
Here Callilelan, a famous Bri:i/h king, then 
kept his court. Itis ſuppoſed afterwards to have 
been deſtroyed by the brave Hritiſb queen 
Boadicea, who in one battle cut off 50,000 
Romans, After this a ſecond Yerul/amium was 
rebuilt on the ruins of the firſt, and deſtroyed in 
the wars between the Briten, and Saxons. St: 
Alban's derived its name from a monaſtery built 


& SET . 


St. Alban; as an expiation for his barbarouſly 
murdering Ethelbert, King of the Faft- Angles. 
| 5 — 


venage, Tring, Watford, and Hempſiead. St, 


by Offa king of the Mer ciaus, to the memory of 
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The ſame a alſo built Hereford cathedral, and 
dedicated it to St. Erhbelbert, As a further pen- 
nance, he madea journey to Rome, where he was 
abſolved, notwichſtanding his having kept the 
dominions of the murdered prince, and joined 
them to his own, The monaſtery we have juſt 
mentioned was exceeded by none in England. 
Its revenue was large, and the abbot, who had 
the precedency of all others in the kingdom, 
was ſubje& to no eccleſiaſtical power but the 
pope. The abbey-church, which was alſo built 
by Oy, has been rebuilt in whole or in part 
ſeveral times. Ihe high altar is a curious piece 
of Gothic architecture. Within the north en- 
trance is painted Offa on his throne, On the 
ſouth fide of the church formerly ſtood the 
ſhrine ; near which, in the wall of the ſouth 
iſle, is the monument of Humphrey, duke of 
Glouceſter. About 43 years ago his body was 
diſcovered in a leaden coffin, and ſo well pre- 
ſerved by the pickle in which it was laid, that 
it was all entire except the legs, from which 
the fleſh was waſted, the pickle of that end being 
dried up.—At Mare is the canal which furniſhes 
London with New-River-Water. 

At Hit ee are ſound great variety of coins and 
urns. Three miles from Rickmanſerorth are veins 
of ſea-ſand, with muſcles among them. Be- 
tween Callecot and Henxworth, are found ſkele- 
tons with urns, pateras, and lacrymatories near 
them; and in Ha-bore»gh-field are the remains 
of a large Roman camp. 

HuxTinGpoOxSHIRE, an inland county in the 


dioceſe of Liucolr, bounded on the weſk, and 
por 
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north-weſt by Nerthampionſcire; on the eaſt and 
north-ealt by Cambridgejvire; and on the ſouth 
by Bed/:rd/hire ;z is 67 miles in circumference, 
containing about 190,000 acres, and 8,217 
houtes. Ihe air is for the moſt part moiſt, and 
the ſoil fertile, abounding in corn and cattle, fiſh 
and fowl. The piincipal rivers are the Oz/eand 
Nen. Ihis county ſends four members to par- 
liament, has 79 pariſhes, and five market-towns. 

Huntingdon, 57 miles from Lendon, is the 
county and aſſize town; the other towns are St. 


Ives and St. Neots, noted for their markets, fairs, 


and their neighbouring medicinal waters; and 
Kimbolton, Ramſey, Yaxley and Goamanchefter, 
famous for good huſbandmen. 

The curioſities in this county are; two ſprings 
near St. Neots, one brackiſh, the other freſh, and 
boch medicinal, At Gedmanche/ter are ſeveral 
Reman veſtiges. At St. Ives is a farm huſbanded 
by Cromwell before he obtained a ſeat in par- 
liament : And Whittle/ſey Meer on the north 
edge of the county, which is near ſix miles in 
length and three in breadth, is ſubject to very 
tem peſtuous agitations. 

KENT, a maritime county in the dioceſes of 
Canterbury and Rochefter, is bounded on the north 
by the river Thames, on the ſouth by the chan- 
nel, and Sex ; on the welt by Surry; and on 
tac caſt by the German ocean; is 162 miles in 
ciccumference, containing about 1,248.000 acres, 
and 39,242 houſes. It was formerly a king- 
dom ot itlelf, The higher parts of the county 
chief 


2 


2 


are healthy, and its {oil generally good. Its 
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chief commodities are wood, corn, cattle, fowl, 
filh and fruit, eſpecially pippins and cherries, 
woad and madder for dyers, hops, flax, ſaint- 
foin and ſamphire. It is watered by the Thames, 
Medway, Stoure and Darent. The Medævay pro- 
duces fine ſalmon ; and Fordavich trouts neat 
Canterbury are very large. The iſles of Thanet 
and Sheppy are well ſtored with ſheep and corn, 
This county ſends 10 members to parliament ; 
has 4c8 pariſhes, and 22 towns. 

Canterbury upon the Stoure, 56 miles from 
London, 1s the capital, and the archbiſhop's ſee, 
and is famous for its cathedral, which is one of 
the fineſt in Eugland, where is the tomb of 
Thomas a Becket. Rocheſter, 41 miles from Lon- 
don, is a city and biſhop's ſee, noted for its 
cathedral and ſtately ſtone bridge, built in the 
reign of Henry IV. Chatham has one of the beſt 
docks in the kingdom, and is a ftation for the 
royal navy. Maidſtone is the county town, noted 
for hops and thread. Dower for its caſtle and 
pier. Tunbridge for its medicinal waters. 
The reſt are Romney; Duecenberough, Smars- 
den, Hithe, Bromley, Cranbrook, Cray, Dartford, 
Eltham, Feverſham, Folkſtane, Graweſend, Len- 
ham, Lidd, Sevenoak, Tenderden, Malling, Milton, 
Weſtram, Deptford, Woolwich, Wortham, and Wye. 
Dower, Hythe, Sandwich, and Romney, are four of 
the cinque ports, and Haſtings in Suſſex is the 
fifth, Theſe towns have diſtin privileges, which 
are very great; their burgeſſes are called Baron: 
ef the Cinque Ports, They ſupport the canopies 
over the king and queen on the day of corona- 
tion; and have on that day a table at the 

| king's 
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king's right hand, and the canopy is given them 
for their fee. In this county ſtands Greenwich 
hoſpital, built in the reign of king Charles II. 
for the benefit of ſuch Engliſb ſeamen as by age, 


wounds, or other accidents are diſabled from 


further ſervice at ſea. 

Near Woolwich are the remains of a large 
ancient camp. At Shooter's-hill is part of the 
Roman Watling-fireet. On Blackheath are ſeveral 
monumental hillocks, and near Aylesford is an 
ancient monument of ſtones. , 

At Reculver in this county were found ſeveral 
Roman antiquities ; and near Maidſtone is an an- 
cient Brit; monument, called Kitts Coty. 

LaxcasHIRE, a maritime county in the 
dioceſe of Chefter, is bounded upon the north by 
Heftmoreland and Cumberland; on the weſt by 
the Iriſb fea ; on the eaſt by the Weſft-Riding of 
Yorkſhire ; and on the ſouth by Cheſbire, from 
wheuce it is divided by the river Mer/ey; it is 
170 miles in 9 contains about 
1,150,000 acres, and 40,202 houſes, is a 
county palatine, and noted for three of the 
richeſt benefices in England, wiz. the beſt 
Rectory, the beſt Vicarage, and the beſt Curacy. 
The air is ſerene and tharp, and the mooriſh 
part not very fruitful ; it yields however plenty 
of corn, flax, cattle, fiſh, wild-fowl, and ſome 
ſtone. Its rivers are the Merſey, Rible and Lon. 
The chief manufactures are woollen cloths, 
cottons, and tickens. It ſends 14 members to 
parliament ; has 36 pariſhes, and 17 towns. 
Lancaſter on the Lon, is the county town, 233 
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miles from London. Mancheſter carries on a 
very conſiderable trade in fuſtians, Wc. and tho 
it is but a village, is larger and more populous 
than moſt cities, it being computed to have 
50,000 inhabitants. Liverpool mult be eſteemed 
one of the molt flouriſhing ſea-ports in England, 
and the inhabitants are tree allo of the city of 
Briſtol. Warrington is famous for a large ſmelt- 
ing-houſe for copper, and alſo a ſugar-houle, 
The other towns are C/thero, Preſton, gan, 
Bolton, Blackburn, Cartmel, Colone, Bury, Charniy, 
Dalton, Harwi/head, Heflinden, Garflang, Kirkham, 
Hornoy,Ormskirk, Poulton,Ulverſton, and Rocl dale. 
At Clatme/e on the ſouth- edge of this county, 
are dug up firs and other trees, which ſerve the 
country people both for fewel and candle. In 
the park of Latham bouſe is a chalybeat ſpring, 
impregnated with vitriol. In the manor of 
H.igh is canne! coal, which is capable of being 
poliſhed like jet, as well as excellent for firing. 
At Barton is a remarkable ſpring of ſalt-water. 
And about Ormskirk, an odoritcrous bituminyus 
earth. At Ancliff is the famous burning well, 
which has ſo ſtrong a vapour of ſulphur, that it 
will take fire. Many Roman monuments are 
alſo found in different parts of this county. 
LE1CESTERSHIRE, an inland county in the 
dioceſe of Lincoln, bounded on the north by Der- 
hire and Nottinghamfhire ;on the. calt by the 
counties of Lincon and Rutland; on the ſouth 
by Northamptorſpire; and on the weſt by 
Warwickſhire; is 96 miles in circumference, 
containing about 560,640 acres, and 18,702 
houſes, The air is mild and healthy, and the 


{oil 
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ſoil rich, abounding in corn, paſture and coal, 
and is famous for peas and beans ; tor the manu- 
ſacture of ſtockings, and for producing the 
largeſt ſheep in England. Four rivers, the Avon, 
the Szour, the Arber, and the Welland, whicn 
all riſe in the ſouth-weſt of this county, do 
afterwards take very different courſes. Of theſe 
the Stour, which receives the Mee, ſome miles 
below Leieefter, is the ſtream to which the county 
is moſt beholden. Leice/ter/hire ſends four mem- 
vers to parliament ; has 192 pariſhes, and 10 
market towns. Leic://er upon the Stour is a 
very ancient town, 99 miles from Lenden, and 
i: the county town. A/by de-la-Zouch is noted 
for its fine tower. The other towns are H./den, 
Boſworth, Harborough, Lallacon, Hinkley, Lut- 
terworth, Loughborough, Melton, Mount/orrel, and 
Waltham would. 

The caſtle at Leiceſter was built by Henry the 
firſt duke of Lancaſter for his reſidence, and con- 
tained an encloſure of 26 acres, within a thick 
ſtone wall eighteen feet high. I he hall and 
kitchen are yet remaining, and in the former 
the county buſineſs is tranſacted, The famous 
Reman Watling-ſtreet way, is the boundary be- 
tween this county and Warwickſhire, Near 
Borough are the remains of ſome large Buildings, 
ſuppoſed to have been a pagan temple Near 
Lutterworth (of which John Wickchff was for- 
merly rector) is a well that petrifies wood. Near 
Pojworth is the field in which R-chard III. loſt 
his crown and life: And near /.eic;/ter was found 
ſome years ſince, a beautiful piece of moſaic 
work, repreſenting the fable of 4&@0n. : 

IN- 
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LixcoLxsSHIRE, a maritime county in the 
dioceſe of Lincoln, bounded on the north by the 
Humber Aiſtuary, which divides it from York/hire ; 
0 the eaſt by the German ocean; on the ſouth 
y the counties of Cambridge, Northampton, and 
Rutland; and on the weſt by Leicefferſpire, Not- 
tin gbamſbire, and Yorkſh re; is 180 miles in cir- 
cumference ; contains about 1,740,000 acres, 
and 40,590 houſes. 'The air on the ſouth and 
eaſt parts, is thick and foggy, and the foil 
fenny and rich ; the weſt and northern parts are 
pleaſant and fertile. The chief commodities are 
fat cattle, wool, horſes, fiſh and fowl in great 
plenty, and of late years hemp has been cul- 
tivated in the fens that have been drained with 
very good ſucceſs. The rivers are the Weland, 
Trent, Humber, Nen, and Witham, It ſends 12 
members to parliament, and has 630 pariſhes, 
and 22 towns. Lincoln, 128 miles from London, 
is the county town, and a biſhop's ſee. The 
other towns are By/ion, Grantham, Stamford, 
Grimſiy, Gainſborough, Bolingbrok, Bimbrook, 
Alford, Burtin, Barton, Kirton, Bourn, Dun- 
nington, Falkingham, Holbeck, Horncaſtle, Louthe, 
Sleaford, Spalding, Stanton, T atterſhall, Worm- 
fled and Spilsby. 

At B»/ton is ſuppoſed to be the largeſt pariſh 
church without ailes in the world, being in the 
clear 300 feet long, and 100 wide: It has 365 
ſteps, 52 windows, and 12 pillars, anſwering to 
the days, weeks, and months in the year, 'The 
tower, near zoo feet high, is of great uſe to 
mariners, as it may be ſeen at 40 miles diſtance. 
Other remarkable things in this county are: 


* 
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A Roman camp, called Julius Cæſar's camp, at 
Huntington; the remains of Thornton abbey near 
the Humber; the famous triangular bridze at 
Croabland abbey. There have been found in 
this county, the ſkeleton of a crocodile, fix'd in a 
flat ſtone; the ſkeleton of a man, with a table, 
book, and candleſtick, ſuppoſed to have been im- 
mured for ſome great crime; a golden helmet 
diſcovered by a ploughman, as alſo Roman coins, 
and many other rarities. | 
MERIONETHSHIRE, in North Wales, is a mari- 
time county in the dioceſe of Bangor, 108 miles 
in circumference, contains about 500,000 acres, 
and 2590 houſes, a mountainous country, but 
productive of ſheep, fiſh, fowl, and wrought 
cottons. The inhabitants are very comely. It 
ſends one meinbet-to parliament, has 37 pariſhes 
and three towns, Harleck, the chief town, is 
193 miles from London. | | 
The inhabitants of this county ſometimes ſuf- 
fer greatly by the following ſtrange meteor. A 
livid vapour ariſes from the ſea, and ſpreadin 
over the land, ſets fire to barns, ſtacks of hay 
and corn, and all other combuſtible matter in its 
way ; and the corn and graſs being alſo blaſted 
by the exhalation, there follows a mortality of 
cattle. Theſe effects are ſometimes prevented, 
by diſcharging a great number of guns, or other- 
wiſe putting the air in motion. | 
In this county are a great number of remark- 
able monuments, the original of which are un- 
known, and ſome years ago a coffin was found 
containing the entire ſkeleton of a mah of a 
very extraordinary ſize. Several Britiſþ coins 
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and other curioſities have alſo been found herc. 

MippLEsrx. an inland county in the dioceſe 
of London, is bounded on the north by H rtferd- 
ſhire; on the eall it is divided from £ex by the 
river Lea; on the ſouth from S«-ry by the 
Thames ; and on the weſt from Buckinghamſhire, 
by the Coln; it is 81 miles in circumierence ; 
contains about 190,000 acres, about 120,000 
houſes, including London and W elimin/ter ; and 
has a ſweet and whoſeſome air, and ſertile 
ſoil, much improved by compo!t brought from 
London. Its rivers are the Thames, Lea, Brent, 
Coln and New River. Its commoditics, cattle, 
corn and fruit. It ſends eignt members to par- 
liament, and has 73 pariſhes, and five market 
towns, beſides Lenden and eim ler. Londen 
is the capital of this county, but Bren!f.rd is 
the county town, The other towns are Szanes, 
Uxbridge, Fnfield and Edgavorth. In this county 
are the ſeveral palaces of Hampton Court, Ken- 
fington, Ft. James's, and Somerſet-ho.ſe, At 
Chelſea is a phyſic- garden, in which are cultivated 
mauy curious exotic plants. At Tottenham 
is an ancient croſs, commonly called the 
High. Craſi, and ſeveral remains of Roman an- 
tiquities. 

Mo x MOUTHSHinR, in the dioceſe of Lan- 
daff, is bounded on the north by Herefordjpire ; 
on the eaſt by Gl/ouce/ter/oire ; on the ſouth by 
the Briſtol channel; and on the weſt by Breck- 
nockſhire and Glamorganſbire, and is 80 miles in 
circumference, containing about 270,080 acres, 
and 6490 houſes, The air is healthy and tem- 


perate; the ſoil hilly and woody, but very fer- 


tile, 
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tile, producing cattle, corn, and wood. Its 
manufacture is flannel. This county is watered 
by the rivers U, Wye, Mynsxw, Avon, and 
Kumpne!, which abound in ſalmon and trout. 
It ſends three members to parliament ; has 127 
pariſhes, and ſeven market towns. AJonmouth, 
127 miles from London, the county town, is ſitua- 
ted at the junction of the Me and Mynozw, and 
has a ſtately ſtone bridge over each. The other 
towns are Abb rgavenny, Caerlcor, Chepſtow, 
Ne To port, Ponty-Pool and LA. 

At » Chep/icxw, near 70 years ago, was dil- 
covered a Roman pavement, beautifully varie- 
gated. Gold CHF, which juts out into the chan- 
nel, in the ſouth of this county, is fo called 
from the bright glittering it reflects when the ſun 
ſuines. Caer/eon on the river Uſe, was the fa- 
mous ea of the Romans, and an ancient uni- 
verſity, which is the occaſion that many Roman 
antiquities are found in this county. 

Nant- Pcntkarn near Newport, is the ford over 
which king Jerry II. paſſed, when he went to 
conquer Hales. His freckled face was the chief 
cauſe of his ſucceſs, Merlin having propheſied 
to his countrymen, that whenever a prince of 
tus complexion paſſed there, they muit ſubmit 
to aim. 

. MonTGomerYSHIRE is in three dioceſes, 
St. A aph, Bangor, and Hereford; it is 94 miles 
in circumference ; contains about 560,000 acres, 


and 5660 houſes, and is a very fruitful ſoil, and 


breeds very good horſes, and plenty of goats. 
ut iS watered by the river Severn, and ſends two 


members 
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members to parliament, one for the county and 
one for Montgomery ; has 47 pariſhes, and fix 
market towns. Montgomery, the county town, 
158 miles from London; is pleaſantly ſituated, 


and has a ſtrong caſtle. | 
NonFoLKk, a maritime county in the dioceſe 


of Norwich, is divided from Suffolk by the 


rivers I/Vaweney and Brandon; from Cambridgeſhire 
and Lincolnſhire by the fen drains ; and on the 
north and eaſt is waihed by the German ocean; 
it is 140 miles in circumference ; contains about 
1,148,000 acres, and 47,180 houſes. The air 
is ſharp, the ſoil various, partly clayey, and 
partly ſandy, the ſpring and harveſt here are late. 
It abounds in corn, cattle, conzes, wool, honey 
and ſaffron. Its chief manufactures are fill: 
crapes, woollen and worſted ſtuffs, ſaid to have 
that name from Worfted, a town in this county. 
Its principal rivers are the O, Wawerney, 
Brandon, Yare, and Thirue. On the ſea-coalts 
are great quantities of herrings, and jet and 
amber are ſometimes found on the ſhore, This 
county ſends 12 members to parliament ; has 
660 pariſhes, and 23 towns. Norawich upon the 
Yare is the county town, 109 miles from London; 
is a biſhop's ſee; has a palace and a cathedral, 
and is famous for the Norawich ſtuffs made here. 
Yarmouth is an handſome town, and has a fine 
harbour; the other towns are Caſle Riſing, Lynn- 
Regis, Thetford, Attleborough, Aleſham, Bucken- 
ham, Burnham, Dearham, M alſingham, Down- 
fam, Walham, Windham, Ropeham, Snafham, 
Palkenham, Foulſbam, Hingham, Caſton, Comer, 
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Di/s, Harleſton, Herling, Holt, Wotton, Worſted, 
and Sebey. 
Venta Tcenrrum, now a ſmall village, three 
miles fouth of Norwich, was formerly a Roman 
city : And Roman coins and other monuments of 
antiquity, have been' found at ſeveral places in 
this county. At Caſtle-Niſing, all teſtaments are 
according to the Norman cuſtom, proved before 
the parſon of the pariſh. 
NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE, an inland county in 
the dioceſe of Peterborough, borders upon more 
counties than any other in Exg/and; for on the 
north it touches Leiceſterſhire, Rutlandſbire, and 
Lincolnſhire ; on the eaſt Beaford/hire, Hunting- 
donſhire, and Cambridgeſhire ; on the welt, War- 
wickſbire, and Oxford/kcire ; and on the ſouth, 
Buckinghampbire; it is 120 miles in circumference; 
contains about 550,000 acres, and 24,808 houſes, 
The air is healthy, and the foil rich in tillage 
and paſture. "The commodities are corn, cattle, 
ſheep, horſes, wood and falt-petre. The ma- 
nufactures, ſerges, tammies, ſhalloons, boots 
and ſhoes. Ihe rivers in this county are the 
Oufe, Welland, and Neu. It ſends nine mem- 
bers to parliament ; has 326 pariſhes, and 11 
market-towns. Northampton upon the Nen, 66 
miles from London, is the county town. Peter- 
b:rough is a biſhop's ſee. The other chief 
towns are Brackley, Daventry, Oundle, Towceſter, 
Rethavell, Higham Ferrers, Wellingborough, Ket- 
tering, Thragſtone, and CHF. This county is 
ſaid to contain more noblemen's ſeat, than any 
other in England. 
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The ancient Foſs Cotdyker, below Peterborough, 


was made by the Romans to drain the fens. The 
forty foot Ra way allo begins at Peterborough: ] 
And other Roman antiquities are found at Cajter, f 
Go d:borough. Dowentry, and Cheſter. At Oxenden 
is a remarkable eccho. At Culworth, and other ] 
places, are found the aſtroites or ſtar-ſtones, of y 
which we have given the figures in a plate, and MW “ 
in the ſame places are good mineral waters, MW h 
Naj-"y 1: remarkable for the defeat there given t 
to king Charles I by Fairfax and Cromavell, 0 
which ruined that monarch's affairs. 2 
NO&THUMBESLAND, a maritime county in k 


the dioceſe f ham, is bounded on the north 
by part of Sc rr on the weſt, by part of IM 
Scotland and Cumberland; on the fonth, by the b 
biſhoprick of Durham ; and on the eaſt, by the Þ: 
German ocean; it is 155 miles in circumference, 
contains about 1,370,000 acres, and 22,741 
houſes, The air ſharp and piercing, and ſoil 
rough, hilly, and difficult to manure ; but is 
daily improved. Its chief commioditics are lead 
and fea coal, fiſh and fowl. The rivers are the 
Tweed, Cricket, and Tyne, This county ſends 
eight members to parliament ; has 46 pariſhes, 
2 and nine towns. Ne: zvcaſtle u Tyne is the 
; chief town, 276 miles from Landon; it furniſlies 
moſt of the ſea-ports with coal, and ſends an- 
nually to London about Goo, ac chaldron. The 
other towns are Herarick Morpeth, He. ham and 
Meller. In this county is ſtill to be ſeen the re- 
mains of the famous Roman wall, particularly 


mentioned before in our account of Cumberland. 
At 


At Alnwick, whoever takes up his freedom, 
muſt go through the odd ceremony of jumping 
into a certan miry bog, Which is ſaid to be 3 
penalty impoſed by king J who was ſtuck 
faſt in that very hole. . 
Hexhan, now incor ſiderable, was anciently a 
large Rowan city Ihe remains of the Hts 
wall are {till to be ſeem in many places. At 
Coròridie and Almeuth, were found mon rou 
human bones, os which the my mat ne 


two yards On the river Cech, 15 an he, NS 
containing a+ chapel and altar e bed. "a mdor 
and bed, and a kitchen, all curig: uſiy b hen, ina 
folid rock. 


NGTTINOHAMSHIKE, n inland corny in 


an it 
the dioceſe of Yori, is remarkable hr ing 


bounded on the four cordinal f ts f the com- 
paſs by four ſingle countics. ajoecamfiance which 
is not found in any other countꝭ in E. It 
has on the north, Y7or//*:;- ; on the eaft, Lin- 
colnſhire ; on the ſouth Les Hevfoires and on 
the weſt, Deriy;ire Ut is 90 miles in circam- 
ference, contains about 56 000 acres, and 

17,554 houſes, The air wholeiome, and ſoil 
various. The fouth-ea'! part is fertile, pro- 
ducing plenty of corn, malt, liquorice, pit-coal, 
wood, fiſh and fowl, and a ſtone that when 
burnt makes an excellent plaiſter It is famous 
for the manufacture of fine ſtockings, glaſs and 
earthen ware; but the weſtern parts are moſtly 


woody, and in ſome places barren of every thing 


but coal. Its rivers are the 77. nt, Idle, and Lean. 
4 lis county ſends eight members to parliament ; 
| 2 has 
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has 168 pariſhes, and nine towns. Nottingham 
on the Learn, 122 miles from Londor, is the 
county town, and hath a fine market-place. 
Mansfield is noted for malt, Workfop for liquorice. 
The other towns are Newark, Eaſt Rerſora, 
Southabell, Bingham and Tuxford, Near the 


town of No7tingham are {till to be ſeen veſtiges of 


the dwellings of the ancient Britons. As ſoon 
as theſe firſt inhabitants had proper tools, they 
began to work upon the rocks, which they 
might eaſily hew out into places of ſhelter. The 
rock on which Noctingham ſtands, was probably 
one of their moſt conſiderable towns. Here 
large and ſpacious caverns are frequently diſ- 
covered. 'The whole town ſtands upon a vaſt 
number of vaults, which have been turned into 
cellars, though ſome are 60 or 70 ſteps below 
the ſurface of the earth ; and about half a mile 
from the town, in the duke of Newca/t/e's park, 
is the remains of a church, or temple, with an 
altar hewn in the rock ; the roofs are vaulted 
and ſupported by a kind of maſly pillars in a 
very rude taſte ; the floor, the roof, the pillars, 
and ſides being all of a piece, and the walls 
ſeem to have been painted, though the figures 
are entirely deſtroyed by time. In the ſame 
ledge of perpendicular rocks are the remains of 
ſeveral houſes, chambers, dove-houſes, c. 
which might poſſibly be the reſidence of ſome of 
the ancient Druids. It is however moſt probable, 
that this temple, and theſe houſes, were of lets 
ancient date, eſpecially as the temple reſembles 
churches hewn in the rocks of Bethiehem in 
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the Holy Land. Litileborougb and Long Billington 
were both places of note among the the Romans, 
and now aftord great numbers of coins, and other 
antiquities, 

OxroRDSHiIRE, an inland county in the dio- 
ceſe of Oxford, is bounded on the north by the 
counties of Warwick and Northampton; on the 
eaſt y Buckinghamſhire; on the ſouth and ſouth- 
weſt by Berk/oire; and on the weſt by Glouceſler- 
Hire; it is 130 miles in circumference, contain 
about 534,000 acres, and 19,007 houſes, The 
air is ſweet and healthy, the ſoil fertile in corn, 
fruit, and paſture. Its rivers are the Thames, 
Tame, Iſis, Cherwell, Windruſh, and Evenload. 
It ſends nine members to parliament, has 280 
pariſhes, and g towns. Oxford or Oxon, a 
city and the ſeat of an univerſity, is the capital 
of this county. Here are twenty colleges and 


five halls, viz. Univerſity college, Baliol, Mer- 


ton, Exeter, Oriel, Queen's, New college, Lin- 
coln, All Souls, Magdalen, Brazen Noſe, Corpus 
Chri/fti, Chriſt's Church, Trinity, St. John's, Fe- 
fus, Wadbam, Pembroke, Worce/ter, and Hart- 
ford colleges. The halls are S. Edmund”s, St. 
Albans, St. Mary, New Inn, and M-gdalen, The 
other market towns are Wed/toch, famous for its 
park, and the magnificent palace of Blenheim, 
built at the publick charge, in memory of a vic- 
tory obtained by the late duke of Marlborough, 
near a village of that name in Germany; Banbury 
tor cheeſe, Burford for ſaddles, Henley, for malt, 
Witney for blankets, Watlington, Chipping-Norten, 
Deaaington, Bicefter, and Tame. | 


: F'3 Near 
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Near Woodftock was diſcovered a teſſelated pave- 
ment: and at Azc:/for the remains of a Roman 
city. In this county have been alſo found very 
antient Britiſb and Roman coins; the remains of 
the conſular way, called :4teman-S$triuct: and Rolle 
rich Stones, ſuppoſed to be ereded by Keile the 
Dan /4 leader. 

PEMBROKESHIRE, a maritime county of South 
Wali, in the diocele of St. David's, 93 miles 
in circumfcrence, contains about 420, ooo acres, 
and 4,329 houſes. The eaſt part is very plea- 
ſant, and the whole county plentiful, abounding 
in fiſh, fowl, pit-coal, and marl, and 15 particu- 
larly famous for culm, which is nothing but the 
duſt of pit-coal, but has this ſingular property, 
that it will not cake or burn well, unleſs it be 
mixed with mud; one third of which, to two 
of culm, being worked up into balls, makes 
excellent durable fires. In this county is the 
capacious harbour called 77:{ferd Haven, It 
ſends three members to parliament, has 45 pa- 
riſhes, and 9 market towns. Ven broke, the 
county town, 214 miles from London, is fortified 
with a wall and ſtrong cafile. Haverford Weſt is 
another town in this county. 

 Rapno«sHIRE, in Seurh Miles, in the dio- 
ceſe of Hereford, go miles in compaſs, contains 
about 310,000 acres, and 3,158 houſes 3 has 
great variety of air and ſoil, and abounding in 
woods, rivers, and meres. Its chief commodi- 
ties are cheeſe and hories. It ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, has 52 pariſhes, and 4 mar- 
ket-towns. Radnor, the county town, is 119 miles 


from London, and hath a caſtle. Pfeſteing is a 
wel s 
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well-built town where the aſſizes are held, and is 
148 miles from Lond: 7. 


RuTLaNDSHIRE, an inland county in the 


dioceſe of Peterborough, is bounded on the north 
and north-eaſt by Lincc[nfhire, on the ſouth and 
jouth-eaſt by Northamptonſhire; and on the weſt 
and ſouth by Leiceſtenſbire. It is the ſmalleſt 
county in En land, and not more than 40 
miles in circumference, contains about 82,240 
acres, and 3263 houſes, hath an healthy air and 
fertile ſoil, "yielding plenty of corn, cattle, and 
paiture land; is watered by the rivers Welland 
and / ah. It ſends two members to parliament, 
has 48 pariſhes, and two market-towns. Oake- 
ham the county-town, 94 miles from London, has 
a fine church, free ſchool and hoſpital, with 
{ome remains of an ancient caſtle, built by Wal- 
helin-de-Ferrariis, who bore a horie's ſhoe for his 
arms. Hence comes the ancient cuſtom of this 
town, which ſtill ſubſiſts, for every baron, the 
firſt time he paſies'thro” it, to forfeit a ſhoe from 
ais horſe, or redeem it by paying for another, 
This redemption price is ſometimes ſo high, that 
the ſhoe which commemorates it is gilt with gold. 
They are all fixed up with the reſpective noble- 
men's names at che caſtle gate. The other town 
in this county is Uppinghan. 
The curioſities. here are Roman coins at Market 
Overton, the ancient Miradanum; and there is 
extraordinary cuſtom at Kelton, where eve- 
ry inhabitant pays two ſhillings a-year to the ſhe- 
Tit, which is ſaid to be for the queen's boots. 
SHROPSHIRE or Salap, an inland county in 
the dioceſes of Hereford, and of Litchfield and 
8 Coventry, 
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56 A brief deſcription 
Coventry, bounded on the north by Che/tire and 
Flinthire ; on the weſt by Denbighſhire and Mont- 


gomeryſbire; on the ſouth by Raanor/hire, Here- | | 
Forafpire, and Worcefter ſhire; and on the eaſt by 


Staffordſhire; 1s 134 miles in circumference; 1 
contains about 890,000 acres, and 23,284 houſes; F 
the air is wholſome and ſoil fruitful, tho? hilly | 


and mountainous towards the ſouth and weft 
parts; the inhabitants healthy. Its commodities 0 
are wheat, barley, cattle, wood, iron, and pit- t 
coal. The rivers are the Severn, Culm, Rea, {1 
Roden, Teme, and Jeru. It ſends twelve mem- N 
bers to parliament, has 170 pariſhes, and 15 1 = 
towns. Shrew/bury, 157 miles from London, is 1 a 
the county-town. The other towns are Bite Þ A 
Caftle, Bridgnorth, Ludloxo, Wenlock, Elifmore, 
Whitchurch, Newport, Drayton, Wem, Church | 
Stretton, Shiff.al, Wellington, Ofweftry, and Ship- 
ton. This being a frontier county to Wales, had 
the moſt caſtles of any in Englhaud, which are now 
the habitations of the nobility and gentry. Old 
Parr, who was born in this county, lived 152 
years, and died azo 1634. | 
At Bre/eley in this county is a famous ſulphu- 
reous ſpring, the vapour of which, when contrac- 
ted to one vent, by an iron cover, with a hole 
in the middle, may be ſet on fire with a lighted 
candle, and will boil a joint of meat, or broil 2 


ſteak. 

At Pitchford is a well covered with a liquic 
bitumen, which the inhabitants ' uſe inſtead «et 2, 
pitch; and in many places above the coal-ſeams, 72 


a matter is found that might probably be of great I ** 
uſe in preſerving the bottoms of ſhips. 1 D; 
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In this county is part of the Warling-Street way. 
At Wroxeter are the ruins of the ancient Uricont- 
um, a great city of the Romans, 
The Velin, a hill in this county, is accounted 
to be one of the higheſt in England. 
Beo/cebel wood is the place where king CharlesII. 
hid himſelf in the oak after the battle of Morceſter. 
SOMERSETSHIRE, a maritime county in the 
dioceſe of Bath and Melle, hath Dor/erſpire on 
the ſouth, Dewonſhire on the welt, the Severn 
fea on the north, Hiliſbire on the eaft, and a 
part of G/oucefter/hire on the north-ealt : it is 150 
miles in circumference; contains about 1,075,000 
acres, and 44,686 houſes ; has various forts of 
air and foil; but, for the moſt part, is rich in 
ſoil and paſture, abounding in corn, cattle, lead, 
copper, coal, lapis calaminaris, cryſtal, and dy- 
er's wood; and about Merdip- Hill; conſiderable 
quantity of oker. Its chief manufactures are 
wWoollen cloth and ſerges, Its rivers are the 
* Swvern, Avon, Frome, Parrett, Tor, and Tone. 
* "This county ſends 18 members to parliament ; 
has 385 pariſhes, and 30 towns. Briſtol upon 
the Avon, 114 miles from London, ſituated part 
in this county, and part in G/oucefterſhire, is the 
capital, and is a county of itſelf, It 1s very po- 
pulous, being ſuppoſed to contain 100,000 inha- 
bitants. It has a large and commodious key, a 
ſtrong high bridge, and they here uſe ſleds inſtead 
of carts, 'The other towns are Bath, Wells, 
Bridgewater, Minehead, Ilchefler, Milbourn Port, 
Taunton, Frome, Axbridge, Sbipton-Mallet, So- 
merton, Wellington, Burton, Caneſham, Crewkhern, 
Duluerton, Gla/ionbury, Chard, Wincanton, South- 
£ ether tans 
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Peiherton, Iiminſter, Dunſter, Langport, Pontford, 
I, atcher, Wiwe'ſcemb, Writon, and Yeovil, T ks 
oxen in this county are reckoned the fine in 
Eunland. And Chedder is celebrated for its 
excellent cheeſe. Y7aunton is famous for cloth, 
where are employed in that manufacture 8,500 
perſons weekly. At !/velchefier are many an- 
cient Roman antiquities. 

On Camzalet- Hill is a ſubterraneous room with 
a Chequered pavement. And at Glaſtonbury was 
diſcovered a leaden croſs fix feet under ground, 
and ten feet above king Arthur's Coffin, with 
many characters inicribed on it, as may be ſeen 
in the plate. 

At Mendip-Hills is practiſed a molt ſingular 
caſtom, called burning the hill. If a miner is 
detected ſtealing the lead-ore, he is ſhut up in a 
little hut, which is ſurrounded with dry fern and 
furz, and then ſet on fire, If the malefactor 
can throw down the hut and make his eſcape, 
he may; if not, he muſt be burnt to death, 

Wokey Hole, at the foot of end p-1Hi1ls, is a 
vaſt cave, divided into ſeveral apartments, from 
the roof of which drops a petrifying water, and 
reflects the light of a candle very beautifully. 

At Stanton Drew is an ancient ſtone monu- 
ment, ſomething like Stonbenge, tho' more hid by 
trees. But the moſt remarkable curioſities 1a 
this county are the medicinal ſprings at Bath, 
which are of ſuch antiquity as to have been 
held in great eſteem by the Romans. They 
were for ages uſed only for bathing, but have 
fince been "found no leſs ſalutary, when taken 


inwardly. There are here four warm ws 
1 
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King and Queen's baths, the Creſs Bath, and the 
Ha, Bath. 

At Brifto! alſo there are hot medicinal ſprings 
in great eſteem. St. Vincent's Racks near this 
place yield thoſe beautiful ſtones, called Bri/to/ 
Stones. 

STAFFORDSHIRE, an inland county in the 
dioceſe of Lit Veld and Coventry, is bounded on 
the north- eaſt, north and north-weſt, by Derby- 
ſhire and Cheſhire; on the eaſt and ſouth by Des * 
byſaire and War awickſhire ; on the ſouth by Vor- 
ce/ierſhire, and on the ſouth- weſt by Shrorfhire ; it 
15 141 miles in circumference ; contains about 
8: 0,000 acres, and 23,747 houſes. The air is 
ſharp and healthy, and the foil various, and 
produces corn, graſs, copper, lead, iron, pit- 
coal, wood, ſtone, marble, and alabaſter. The 
vers are Trent, Churnet, Dove, Blithe, Line, 
Tear , S:av, Pink, and Manifold, Its moſt con- 
it Jerable manufaRures are nails, and iron vten- 
iils, and in particular earthen ware of all kinds, 
much efteemed, and in which it carries on a great 
trade. It ſends 10 members to parhament, has 
150 pariſhes, and 13 towns. - Stafford upon the 
Sab, 135 miles from London, is the county and 
alize-town, Litchfield, 114 miles from London, 
jo intly with Coventry, gives a title to the biſhop- 
rick, and has a fine cathedral. The other towns 
are Ne weaſtle, Burton, Pencridge, Ecclejhall,Ride- 
ity, Promley, Bre:xwood, Betley, Leen, 12. 
Hane, Uttoxeter, Walſall, and Wotwerhaxptn, 
tamous for iron wares, eſpecially locks, 

One fort of the S raſpire iron- ſtones, called 
muth, 
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— herton, Iiminſter, Dunſter, Lang port, Pontford, 

Vatcher, Mit ſcemb, Writon, and Teo vil. The 
oxen in this county are reckoned the fine!t in 
Eunland. And Chedder is celebrated for its 
excellent cheeſe. aunlin is famous for cioth, 
where are employed in that manufacture 8,500 
perſons weekly. At !/velchefier are many an- 
cient Roman antiquities, 

On Camzlet- Hill is a ſubterraneous room with 
a chequered pavement. And at Glojtonbury was 
diſcovered a leaden croſs fix feet under ground, 
and ten feet above king Arthur's Coffin, with 
many characters inicribed on it, as may be ſeen 
in the plate. 

At Meudip-Ilills is practiſed a molt ſingular 
cuſtom, called burning the hill. If a miner is 
detected ſtealing the lead-ore, he is ſhut up in a 
little hut, which is ſurrounded with dry fern and 
furz, and then ſet on fire. If the malefactor 
can throw down the hut and make his eſcape, 
he may; if not, he muſt be burnt to death, 

Waokey Hole, at the foot of Mend p-Hills, is a 
vaſt cave, divided into ſeveral apartments, from 
the roof of which drops a petrifying water, and 
reflects the light of a candle very beautifully. 

At Stanton Drew is an ancient ſtone monu- 
ment, ſomething like S$tonhenge, tho* more hid by 
trees. But the moſt remarkable curioſities 1a 
this county are the medicinal ſprings at Bath, 
which are of ſuch antiquity as to have been 
held in great eſteem by the Romans. They 
were for ages uſed only for bathing, but have 
ſince been found no leſs ſalutary, when taken 
inwardly. There are here four warm baths, the 
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King and Queen's baths, the Cres Bath, and the 
Flat Bath, 

At Brifto/ alſo there are hot medicinal ſprings 
in great eſteem. St. Vincent's Rocks near this 
place yield thoſe beautiful Rones, called Brite 
Stones. 

STAFFORDSHIRE, an inland county in the 
dioceſe of Lit I ſld and Coventry, is bounded on 
the north-eaſt, north and north-weſt, by Derby- 
ſhire and Cheſhire ; on the eaſt and ſouth by Der- 
br/>ire and Warwickſhire ; on the ſouth by FL ors 

ce/ier/hire, and on the ſouth-welt by SHroſſbire; it 
is 141 miles in circumference ; contains about 
$:5,000 acres, and 23,747 houſes. The air is 
ſharp and healthy, and the foil various, and 
e corn, graſs, copper, lead, won, pit- 
coal, wood, ſtone, marble, and alabaſter. Ihe 
vers are Trent, Churnet, Do de, Bliu he, Line, 
Jean, $:av, Pink, and Manifold. Its moſt con- 

itlerable manufaAures are nails, and iron uten- 
iils, and in particular earthen ware of all kinds, 
much eſteemed, and in which it carries on a great 
trade. It ſends 10 members to parhament, has 
150 pariſhes, and 13 towns. - Stafford upon the 
Sab, 135 miles from London, is the county and 
allize-town. Litchfield, 114 miles from London, 
jointly with Coventry, gives a title to the biſhop- 
rick, and has a fine cathedral. The other towns 
are Nezwca/tle, Burton, Pencridge, Ecclejhall,Ride- 
ley, Fromley, Bre:avood, Betley, Leen, aug. 
Stone, Uttoxeter, Walſall, and Wotverhasx ptr, 
famous for iron wares, eſpecially locks, 

One ſort of the S raſbire iron- ſtones, called 

muſh, 
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muſh, are ſometimes hollow, as big as the crown 
of a hat, and will contain near a pant of tharp 
cold liquor, of which the miners are very fond. 
It has no ungrateful taſte, and quenches thirſt 
very well. In the hall of Hadley Caſtle is a table 
of one entire oak plank, about ſeventeen yards 
long; and it is faid, that ſeven yards nine inches 
were cut off to make it ſizeable. The breadth 
is every where a full yard ; whence it is imagined 
the tree could not contain leſs than 200 tons. 

In this county the following ſervice is per- 
formed annually to the lord of Hinson by the lord 
of Heſingtion. The latter brings a gooſe upon 
new-year's day to Hilton, and drives it three 
times about the fireſide, while Jack of Hiltcn 
blows the fire. This Zack of Hilton is à hollow 
braſs figure, about twelve inches long, which 
being filled with water, and then expoſed to, 
the fire, evaporates the water thro? a fmall hole 
before, with ſuch a violent blaſt, as blows the 
fire very fiercely. After he has done his buſineſs 
the gooſe is delivered to the cook, who drefies 
and ſerves it up to the lord of Hiiton's table, who 
preſents the lord of Hefingion in return with a 
diſh of meat for his dinner. 

At Stafford is kept up the old cuſtom of Bo- 
rough Ergliſb, by which the younger ſon inhe- 
rits what the fadier poſſeſſes within the town. 

The curiofities here are Hall, a great town 
in the time of the Romans, now a ſmall village ; 
and a natural phoſphorus in a ditch near Liteh- 

eld. Several other antiquities have been found 
in this county, the molt rema: kable of which we 


have gelineatcd in a plate, 
SUF- 
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SUFFOLK, a maritime county in the dioceſe 
of Norwich, is divided from Norfolk by the ri- 
vers Waweney and Brandon, or Little Oufe; on 
the eaſt it has the German Ocean, on the ſouth the 
Stour, Which ſeparates it from Efex ; and on the 
weſt Cambridgeſhire ; it is 165 miles in compaſs ; 
containing about 995, ooo acres, and 34,422 
houſes. Its air, except toward the ſea, is very 
good ; its foil various, yielding corn, peas, hemp, 
paſture, cheeſe, and butter; its manufactures 
woollen and linen cloth. The rivers are the 
Stour, Breton, Deben, Blith, and Orwell, This 
county ſends 16 members to parliament, has 
575 pariſhes, and 30 towns. 1p/wich, 68 miles 
irom Lyndon, is the chief town. The other 
towns are Dunwich, Orford, Aldbury, Sudbury, 
Eye, Bury, Hadley, Levenham, Mildenhall, Bil- 
deſton, Clare, Bungay, Dedenham, Framlingham, 
Halefworth, Ixaorth, Leoftoff, Mendlebam, Need- 
ham, Neyland, and Woodbridge, This county 
contains above 40 parks. 

In this county are ſeveral monuments of an- 
tiquity, particularly at Dunwich, [kelingham, 
Bliburg, Burg-caſtle, and Felixton, Languard- 
fort, on the ſouth of this county, over againſt 
Harawich is a royal fortreſs. By the tenure of 
Hemingſton manor, the lord was obliged, every 
Cbriſtmat. day, to exhibit a /altus, a ſuffiatus, and 


a bombalus ; that is, to cut a caper, puff with his 


cheeks, and let a fart. 

SURRY, an inland county in the dioceſe of 
Wincheſter, has Middleſex on the north, Kent on 
the eaſt, Sex on the ſouth, and Hampſbire and 
Berk/hire on the weſt; it is 112 miles in circuit; 
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contains about 592,000 acres, and 34,218 houſes, 
The air is {weet; the ſoil towards the middle be- 
ing a deep ſand, is not very fertile, but towards 
the ſkirts it is rich, and very fruitful. Its com- 
modities are corn, box, walnuts, and fuller's 
earth. It is well watered by the Thames, Fe, 
Mole, or Mouljcy, and I andle. This county 
ſends 14 members to parliament, has 140 pa- 
riſhes, and g towns. The chief is the borough 
of Southwark, which contains about 10,000 
houſes. Guilford upon the Hye, zo miles from 
London, is the county town. The other towns 
are Epſom, Biechingly, Rygate, Guiion, Haſlemere, 
King ſto, Cro; den, Darking, Farnham, and ma- 
ny large and populous villages. In this county 
is a royal palace at Richmond, as allo the palaces 


of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, at Lambeth and 


Croydon, 

At Wallon, at Darling, and near Albury, 
and at ſome other places, are ſeveral Roman an- 
tiquities. Rumney mead is remarkable for being 


the place where king Jahn gave his people the 


- 


Magna charta. 

SussEx, a maritime county in the dioceſe of 
Chicheſter, is bounded on the weſt by Hampſbure, 
on the north by S:r-y, on the north-ealt and eaſt 
by Kent, and on the ſouth by the Eugliſb channe!, 
is 158 miles in circumference; contains about 
1,140,000 acres, and 21,537 houſes. The Sc 
downs, which lie parallel to the ſea, are dry, bear 

ood graſs, and are pleaſant; the low lands or 


wild of S x, bear great quantities of oats, the ſoil 


being rich and deep ; but the foreſts are, barren, 


and towards the eaſt full of iron ore, Its principal 
manu- 


0 
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manufactures are iron guns, and other cal iron 
of all ſorts, and glais. The principal rivers are 
the Arun, famous for mullets, Aaur, Oiſſe, and 
Roller. Its commodities are corn, cattle, malt, 
wool, wood, iron, chalk, glaſs, fiſh, and fowl, 
particularly the wheat-ear, a ſmall delicious 
bird, little inferior to an ortolan, and is peculiar 
to this county, It ſends 20 members to parlia- 
ment, and has 312 pariihes, and 16 towns. Chi- 
cheſter, the capital, 63 miles from London, is a 
biſhop's ſee, and has a fine cathedral. Lexues is a 
large town of great antiquity, where the aſſizes 
are uſually held. The other towns are Shoreham, 
Chicheſter, Bramben, Falt Grinſtead, Haſtings, 
Nye, Arundel, Horſham, Midhurſi, Steyning, Pet- 
worth, Battle, Ha'cſham, flelmſlone, and Cuck- 
Feld. In this county are the remains of ſeveral 
Roman, Daniſh, and Britiſh camps. In 1723, 
was diſcovered the foundation-ftone of a tem- 
ple of Neptune, built in the reign of the em- 
peror Claudius, Beachy head is remarkable for 
the number of ſhips loſt there in ſtormy weather. 
At Pe venſey haven, William the Conqueror 
landed, and afterwards defeated and flew 
Harold at the place now called Battle-abbey. 
Wlin.helſea, now a poor town, was a noble 

city till ſwallowed up by the ſea in 1250. 
WaRWICKSHIRE, an inland county in the 
dioceſes of Worceſter, Litchficld and Coventry ; 
is bounded: on the north by Szafford/bire, on the 
ealt by Leiceſterſhire and Northamptonſhire ; on 
the weft by Wer ceſterſpire; on the ſouth-weſt by 
Ciuceflerſpirt ; and on the ſouth byOxford/pire : it 
3 
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is 110 miles in circumference, and contains about 
670,000 acres, and 21,973 houſes. The air good, 
and a pleaſant fruitful ſoil, watered by the Avon, 
Tame, and the Arrow ; abounding in coal, corn, 
malt, wood, wool, iron, and cheeſe; and fa- 
mous for the prodigious manufacture of hard- 
ware, Carried on at Birmingham; and that of 
tammies and ribbons at Coventry. This county 
ſends ſix members to parliament, has 158 pariſhes, 
and 17 towns. Warwick upon the Avon is the 
county-town, 84 miles from London. The city 
of Coventry, 91 miles from London, and united 
to Litchfield, is an epiſcopal ſee. The other towns 
are Stratford, Atherſtone, Aulcbeſter, Birming- 
ham, Coleſhill, Henley, K;neton, Non eaton, Southam, 
and Sutton- colgſield. The medicinal water of 
Neawenham is purgative with falt, and aſtringent 
with ſugar. Within two miles of Warwick are 
a ſalt and a freſh ſpring, within an ell of one 
another. And in Waraick-ca/ile are depoſited 
the ſword and armour of the famous, and partly 
fabulous Guy earl of Warwick, 

At Coventry is annually kept a day in memory 
of the lady Codina's riding through the city 
naked, in order to ſoften her huſband, the earl of 
Mercia, with reſpe& to the great taxes he had 
laid on the inhabitants. 

At Stratford upon Avon was born, and lies 
buried, that great poet Shake/pear, whoſe me- 
mory will be ever dear to all perſons of taſte 
and literature. 

Auleheſter is famous for ancient Roman ruins; 
and part of the ckenild-fireet and Watling-ſtreet 


ways, the latter of which divide this county un 
ei- 
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Leiceſterſhire. Mancefter was probably a fortreſs 
of the old Britons, as it was afterwards of the 
Romans. At Edgehiil was fought the firſt battle 
between king Charles I. and his parliament. In 
the vale of the red horſe, 1s the figure of a horſe 
on the tide of a red hill, as that in Berk/hire is 
on a white hill. | 

Wes TMORELAND, A maritime county in the 
dioceſes of Cheſter and Carliſle, bounded on the 
north and weft by Cumberland, and a detached 
part of Lancaſhire, on the ſouth by Lancaſvire, 
and on the eaſt by Tor{/bire, and a ſmall part of 
Darham ; is 110 miles in circumference ; contains 
about 510,000 acres, and 6,500 houſes. The 
air ſharp, and foil mountainous, moory, and 
barren ; the north parts are beſt, The chief 
commodities and manufactures are cioth and 
ſtockings. The rivers are the Eden, Can, Eamon, 
and Lon. It ſends 4 members to parliament, and 
has 26 pariſhes, and three marker-towns. Apple- 
by 1s the county-town, ſeated upon the Eden, 
200 miles from London. Kendal, 257 miles from 
London, is a rich town and has a great trade for 
woollen cloth, cottons, druggetts, ſerges, hats, 
and ſtockings, The other towns are Kirby, 
Lonſdale, Burton, Amolefide, Kirby-Steven, Orten, 
and Brough. 

At Shap is a ſpring that ebbs and flows, Near 
Kendal, Ambleſide, Kirkby, Thore, and Craws- 
dundale, are found ſeveral Roman Antiquities, 
and at Penrith is the Britiſh antiquity called 
King Arthur's * round table, and his caſtle. | 


This is alſe ſaid - be in Denbighſeires 
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W11TSHIRE, an inland county in the dioceſe 
of Sa/iſbury, bounded on the north by G/oucefter- 
ſvire, on the welt by Glouceſter fire and Somenſet- 
fire, on the ſouth by Lorſet/pie and Hamp- 
ſhire, and on the eaſt by Hampjoire and Berk- 
# fire, is 128 miles in circumſerence; contains 
N about 876, ooo acres, and 27,093 houſes ; has a 
pleaſant healthy air, and good foil ; abounding 
[ in wood, wool, and paſture. The rivers are the 
| If, Kennet, Avon, Iiilir, Bourne, and Madaer. 
This county is famous for the manufacture of 
1 woollen goods carried on in it, which makes it 
one of the greatelt cloathing counties in Eng- 
land; and has alſo, of late years, been noted for 
fine malt liquor. It ſends 34 members to parlia- 
ment, has 304 pariſhes, and 18 towns beſides 
Saliſbury. 

Sal iſbury, 79 miles from Loudon, which is an 
epiſcopal ſee, has one of the fineſt cathedrals 
In the world, founded by Richard Paar bi- 
ſhop of Seliſbur;, in the year 1216. It has as 
many doors as mon:hs, windows as day 5, and 
pillars as hours in the year. Its ſteeple is the 
higheſt in Erglans, and moſt of the ſtreets of the 
city have rivulets running through them. The 
other towns are Hinden, Heyteſbury, Weitbary, 
Chippenham, Wilton, Marlborough, Malnſbury, 
Wioiton-Baſjet, Dewizer, Crick ade, Great Be.- 
win, Dourron, Lugzgerſhall, Calne, ii armin- 
ier, Brudjord , , Amsdury , Auburn, Laving- 
ton, Hg/wrth, Swindon, and Trowbridge, 
Near Market-Lawvington is knot-graſs, generally 
15, and ſometimes 20 feet long; and its long 


knots are good for fattening twine, . But the 
greateſt 
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oreateſt curiofity in this county is Stonehenge, ſitu- 
ated in Sali/bury plain, about 6 miles north of 
Saliſbury, and is thought to have been the chief 
temple of the Brit Druids ; and the barrows or 
hillocks of a peculiar form that lie round it, 
to a conſiderable diſtance, have been proved to 
be the ſepulchres of great men. Though the 
ſtones of which it was built are of a prodigious 
magnitude, and many of them are computed to 
weigh above 40 tons, yet they were undoubted- 
ly brought hither from the Grey bers near 
Abury on Marltor:ugh downs, which is 15 or 16 
miles diſtant; all the great ſtones, except the al- 
tar, being of that ſort. And as each of them 
would take 140 oxen to draw it, what a ſtu- 
pendous labour muſt it be to bring them toge- 
ther! When we enter the building, and be- 
hold the yawning ruins, we are ſtruck with an 
aſtoniſnment impoſhble to be deſcribed. The 
dark part of the ponderous impoſt over our heads, 
the chaſm through which the ſky appears be- 
tween the jambs of the cell, the odd conſtruction 
of the whole, and the greatneſs of every part, 
hlls us with amazement. If we look upon the 
perfect part, we fancy entire quarries mounted 
up into the air; if, upon the rude havock below, 
we ſee, as it were, the bowels of a mountain 
turned inſide out. The whole of this wondrous 
tabric is compoſed of 92 ſtones, which are 
wrought with a chiſel; but more pains have 
been taken with the inſide than the out. The 
Whole work is of a circular form, and 108 feet in 
diameter. | 
At 
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At Abury near Marlborough, are the remains 
of another temple, ſo large, that the whole vil- 
lage is contained within the walls of it now re- 
maining. | 

Wanſdyke, a ſurprizing ditch in this county, 
of vaſt extent, was the boundary between ſome 
of the ancient nations inhabiting Britain, 

In the year 1714, were dug up at the De- 
wvizes, ſeveral Roman deities, and a medal of J. 
lexander Severus, ſuppoſed to have been buried 
there in 234. As theſe pieces of antiquity are 
great curioſities, we have given the figures of 
the moſt remarkable of them in the annexed 
plate. 

WoRrcESTERSHIRE, in the dioceſe of Wor- 
ceſter, is bounded on the north by Srafordſt ire; 
on the eaſt and north-eaſt by Yarwickfire; on 
the welt by SHropſbire and Herefordſhire ; and on 
the ſouth by G/ouceferſhire ; is 130 miles in com- 
paſs; contains about 540,000 acres, and 20, 634 
houſes. The air ſweet, and ſoil rich, particu- 
larly the vale of Eveſham, and abounds with 
corn, paſture, cattle, fiſh, and fruit. Its com- 
modities are lampreys, cheeſe, cyder, perry, 
cherries, iron, and falt. Kidderminſter in this 
county is a town famous for the manufactuie 
of linſey-woolſey ſtuffs. It is watered by the 
Severn, Awon, Salwarp, Stour, and Team. This 
county ſends 9 members to parliament, has 152 
pariſhes, and 11 market-towns, The chief is 
the city of V orceſter upon the Severn, 112 miles 
from Loudon; it is a biſhop's fee, has a fine ca- 
thedral, and a large trade in cloth and gloves. 


The other towns are Eveſham, Brawley, Droit- 
auch 


Houſthold Gods c. found at De vizes inWILTSHIRE. 
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wich, Stocverbridge, Kidderminſter, Brom/;rove, 
Perfhore, Tidbury, Upton, and Shift: m. 

Among the remarkable things in this county 
are the ſalt works at Dreitabich, where the brine 
{ſprings have one of freſh water in the midſt of 
them. At Dorz are the rums of a Roman city; 
and at Upton was a Roman ſtation. At Abberton 
is a bitter, purging mineral water; and at Har- 
row-hill is a medicinal ſpring, which, though 
ſcemingly very ſoft, has, however, a petrifying 
quality; at Malvern is a water of excellent virtue. 

VokksHIRE, a northern maritime county, 
the largeit in England, in the dioceſe of York, 
bounded on the north by the biſhoprick of D#-- 
bam; on the eaſt by the Britiſb ocean; on the 
ſouth by Lincolnſbirc, Nottingham/hire, Derty- 
Hire, and a ſmall part of Cheſhire; and on the 
welt by Laucaſti,e and Htmoreiand; is 360 
miles in cixcumſerence; contains about 3,770,000 
acres, and 106, 151 houſes. The air various, 
and foil, for the molt part, rich; abounding 
with corn, cattle, fiſh, and wild-fowl ; as alio 
fine horſes, lime-ftone, marble, jett, alum, iron, 
lead, copper, and pit-coal, Its manufactures 
are ſhalloons, kerſeys, cloth, ſtockings, knives, 
and ſpurs, Its rivers are the Humber, Are, 
Calder, Don, Derwent, Nyd, Ouſe, Swale, Your, 
ar, and Tees. It is divided into three divi- 
tions, anciently called Ty;things, or third parts, 
but now corruptly named Riding, eaſt, north, and 
welt, the laſt of which is the largeſt. It ſends 30 
members to parliament, has 563 pariſhes, and 49 
towns. York, ſeated on the Or/e, 192 miles from 


London, reputed the ſecond city in England, is = 
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ſee of an archbiſhop, and has a noble Gothic ca- 
thedral, and ſtately ſtone bridge over the Oe. 
Halifax is the largeſt pariſh in Great Britain; it 
is but one vicarage, though forty miles in circuit; 
but it has a great number of chapels of eaſe, and 
diſſenting mceting-houſes. Shefield is famous 
for its great trade in hard-ware. Full, other- 
wiſe Kingſton upon Hull, has been one of the 
ſtrongeſt fortreſſes of £ng/and, but now of little 
or no ſtrength, there being no guns mounted at 
the fort, which daily goes to decay. The other 
chief places are Rother lam, Bo; ourhbridge, Ald- 
borough, Beverley, Heydon, Kraresborough, Rip- 
pon, Scarborough, Richmond, Malton, Pontefract, 
Northallerton, T hirk, Leeds, Aberforth, Doncaſicr, 
Barneſhy, Bedal, Burlington, Bawirey, Bradforth, 
Gainſboreugh, Wakefield, Ii hitby, Selby, Helmſley, 
Hlewden, Kilkham, Kirby-Moreſide, Maſbam, 
Otley, Pichering, Pocklington, Ripley, and Settle, 
At Knareporough in this county is a ſpring, uſed 
both for bathing and drinking, called the Stini- 
ing or the Suljhur Well, the waters of which 
are extremely fetid, At the fame place there 1s 
alſo a ſweet ſpaw, or a vitriolic water, a very 
ſovereign remedy in many diſtempers. But 
Scarborom gh ſpaw rivals all the other ſprings in 
this county. The Dropping-wwell is reckoned ore 
of the principal curioſities in theſe parts, The 
water falls from a rock, about 16 or 17 feet high, 
which bends in a circular projection, in ſuch a 
manner, that its brow hangs about four or five 
feet over; the water does not run down the ſide, 
but drops very faſt from 30 or 40 places at the 


top, into a baſon, which it has hollowed in the 
| ground; 
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ground ; every drop (probably from the con- 
cavity of the rock) cauſing a muſical kind of 
tinkling as it falls, This water is generally al- 
lowed to have a petrif, ing quality: Roman cauſe- 
ways and moſaic pavements have been found in 
many parts of England; but near Boraughbridge 
in this county, have been found many cu- 
riofities of this kind, with coins, vaults, &c. 
Some time ago were diſcovered the foundaiions 
of a conſiderable oe" an building, on an emi- 
nence called Beroug hb: f with two baſes of pil- 
lars of ſome re Zul, r order, with ſacrificing veſ- 
ſels, horns of beaſts, an ivory needle, and a cop- 
per Roman ſtilus: from which we may reaſon- 
ably ſuppoſe they are the ruins of a Kaman 
temple. 

At Aldbororgh are ancient ruins, where have 
been found coins, urns, and pavements. At 
iazcafler is the Platforn 1 Of an old caſtle, where 
many coins have been dug up. At #ortly is a 
ine vein of earth, almoit equal to porc celain. 
At Hrddleft-re is a quarry, with the ſtone of 
which was built Henry ich's chapel. Large 
trees have been dug out "of the bogs near the 

ſaniber. Berween B Aton and Fordl, ng hun 
are ſeen water- ſpouts called es. And near 
Brothorp are found far-ttones 3 together with 
many other curionties, both natural and arti- 
ficial, which are ſpread over this large aud 
te ofive county. 


To this deſcription of the counties and cu- 
noſities, we ſhall add ſome account of London 
and / eftminſter. 
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A ſhort deſcription of LoxN DON x. 


ON DON, the metropolis of Great-Britain, 

including We/tmin/ter and Southwark, is a 

city of a very ſurpriſing extent, of prodi- 
gious wealth, and of the moſt extenſive trade, 
and is at once the largeſt and richeſt city in Eu- 
rofe. This city is now what ancient Rome once 
was, the ſeat of liberty, the enco:rager of arts, 
and the admiration of the whole world. 

It is ſituated on the banks of the Thames, a 
river, which, tho' not the largeit in the world, 
is of the greateſt ſervice to its commerce. It 
being continually filled with fleets, ſailing to or 
from the moſt diſtant climates 3 and its banks 
being from London-bridge to Blackwali, almoſt ci 


one continued grand magazine of naval ſtores, fr 
containing three large wet docks, 32 diy docks, al 
3 

London is ſituated in 41 degrees 30 minutes north lati- 45 
tude, is 300 miles ſouth of Edinburgb, and 270 ſouth- eaſt 2n 
of Dublin; 2co north-weſt of Paris, the metropolis of * 


France; 180 miles weſt of Amſterdam, the capital of the 
United Netherlands ; goo ſouth-weſt of Cipenbagen, the 
metropolis of Denmark; 6co north-weſt of Vienna, the 
metropolis of the German empire; 1360 north-weſt of of 
Conſtantineple, the capital of the Turkiſh empire; $09 
rorth-eaſt of Madrid; the metropolis of ain; 850 north- 
eaſt of Liſbon, the capital of Portugal; and $20 north- 
weſt of Rome, the capital of the territories of the pope, 


and of all Lay. F 
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and 33 yards for the building of ſhips, for the 
uſe of the merchants, beſides the places allotted 
for the building of boats and lighters; and the 
king's yards lower down the river for building 
men of war, As this city is about 60 miles 
diſtant from the ſea, it enjoys, by means of this 
river, all the benefits of navigation, without 
the leaſt danger of being ſurpriſed by foreign 
fleets, or of being annoyed by the moiſt va- 
pours of the ſea. It rifes regularly from the 
water fide, and extending itſelf on both fides 
along its banks, reaches a prodigious length 
from eaſt to weſt ; ſuirourded on all ſides by a 
number of large and populous villages, adorned 
with handſome commodious buildings, the 


country-ſcats of gentlemen and tradeſmen, whi- 
i ther the latter ret re for the benefit of the freſh 
: air, and to relax their minds from the hurry of 
r buſineſs. 
; The irregular form of this city makes it diffi- 
U cult to aſcertain its extent, However, its length 
X from eaſt to weſt, is generally allowed to be 
. above 7 miles; and its breadrh, in ſome places, 
3, ia others 2; and in others again not much 
i above half a mile. Rut it is much eaſier to form 
- an idea of the large extent of a city ſo irregu- 


larly built, by the number of the people, who 
* are computed to be near a million; and from 
tle number of edifices devoted to the ſervice 
of religion. Of theſe, beſides St. Paul's ca- 
thedral, and the collegiate church at We/lminfler, 
mere are 102 pariſh- churches, and 69 chapels 
df the ellabliſhed religion; 21 French prote- 
H ſtant 


— 
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ſtant chapels; 8 chapels belonging to the Ger- 
mans, Dutch, Danes, &c. 33 baptiſt meetings; 
26 independent meetings; 28 pre ſbyterian meet- 
ings; 14 popiſh chapels, and meetirg-houſes 
for the uſe of foreign ambaſſadors, and people 
of various ſeats; and 3 Jews ſynagogues. 80 
that there are 318 pl:ces devoted to religious 
worſhip, in the compaſs of this vaſt pile of buil- 
ings, without reckoning the 21 out-pariſhes, 
uſually included within the bills of mortality. 
Of theſe churches the moſt famous is St. Paul's 
cathedral, which is the nobleſt of all the prote- 
ſtant churches in the world. This 1s an edifice 
equally remarkable for its beauty and magni- 
ficence, containing as few faults as the nature 
and extent of ſo large a building will admit, 
It is built according to the Greet and Roman 
orders, under the direction of that celebrated 
architect Sir riſtopher i ren, and has ſome 
reſemblance to St. Peter's at Rome. The length 
within 1s coo feet; and its height, from the 
marble pavement to the craſs on the top of the 
cypola is 340. The expence of rebuilding 
this cathedral after the fire of London, is com- 
puted at about 800,0c0/, 
We minſicr-Abbry, or the collegiate church 
of Weſiminſter, is a venerable pile of building, in 
the Gothic tifte, It was firſt buiit by Edward 
the confeſſor ; king Henry III rebuilt it from 
the ground, aid Henry VII. added a fine chapel 
to the eaſt end of it : this is the repoſitory of 
the deceaſed Brit/f kings and nobility ; ard 


heres * allo monuments ereRed to the memory 
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of thoſe who have done honour to the na- 
tion, by a proper uſe of great and exalted abi- 
lies. "The monarchs of G-eat Britain are allo 
crowned here. | 

Among the other churches, the moſt remark- 
able are St. Paul's, Covent Ga den; the churches” 
of St. Mary le Bow, and St. Bride's, the two 
latter for having the fineſt ſteeples in the world. 
The inſide of the church of St. Stephen, M albrole, 
is admired all over Europe. And, in ſhort, the 
contrivance and beauty of many other churches, 
conſidering how they were obliged to be thruſt 
up in corners, is ſurprizingly fine. It is a great 
misfortune, that though this city abounds with 
the moſt elegant {tructures, and the moſt mag- 
nificent publick and private buildings, yet they 
are placed in ſuch a manner as muſt tempt every 
foreigner to believe that they were deſigned to 
be concealed. 

There are here alſo two royal palaces, St. 
James's and Somer/et-houſe, both of them, eſpe- 
cially the firſt, greatly beneath the dignity of 
a king of Great-Britain ; as to the latter, it 
has been generally the refidence of the queen- 
dowagers of Englard. 

There are alſo in and near this city 100 alms- 
houſes, about 20 hoſpitals and infirmaries, 3 
colleges, 10 public priſons, 15 fleſh-markets ; 
1 market for live caule, 2 other markets more 
particularly for herbs; and 23 other markets 
for corn, coals, hay, &c. 15 inns of court, 27 
public ſquares, betides thoſe within any ſingle 
building, as the Temple, &c. 49 halls for com- 

| H 2:2 panies 
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panies, 8 publick ſchools, called free-/chools ; 
and 131 charity-ſchools, which provide edu- 
cation for 5034 poor children ; 7000 ſtreets, 
lanes, courts, and alleys, and 130,000 dwelling. 
houſes. 

The bridges of London and Weſtminſter are be- 
held with admiration by all foreigners ; that of 
London conſiſts of 19 ſtone arches, 20 feet be- 
tween each; it is goo feet long, 3o wide, and 
6o feet high; and has a draw-bridge in the 
middle. 

Weflminfter-bridge is reckoned one of the 
moſt complete and elegant ftruftures of the 
kind in the known world. It is built entirely 
of ſtone, and extended over the river at a 
place where it is 1223 feet broad, which is above 
300 feet broader than at London- bridge. On 
each ſide is a fine balluſtrade of ſtone, with 
places of ſhelter from the rain. The width of 


the bridge is 44 feet, having on each ſide a 


fine footway for paſſengers. It conſiſts of 14 
piers, and 13 large, and 2 ſmall arches, that 
in the center being 76 feet wide, and the reſt 
decreaſing four feet each from the other, ſo that 
the two leaſt arches of the 13 great ones, are 
each 52 fect. It is computed that the value of 
40, ooo J. in ſtone and other materials is always 
under water. This magnificent ſtructure was 
built in 11 years and 9 months, and coſt about 
389, 5 o0l. 

 Weftminfter-hall tho' on the out- ſide it makes 
a mean and no very advantageous appearance, 
is a noble Gethick building, and is ſaid to be 


ke largeſt room in the world, it being 220 feet 


long, 
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long, and 70 broad. Its roof is the fineſt of its 
kind that can be ſeen. Here is held the coro- 
nation feaſts of the kings and queens of Eng- 
lan i, alſo the courts of Chancery, King's-bench, 
and Common: pleas, and above ſtairs, that of 
the Exchequer. 

That beautiful column called the Monument, 
erected at the charge of the city, to perpetuate 
tie memory of its being deſtroyed by fire 1s juſtly 


' worthy of notice. This column exceeds all the 


obeliſks and pillars of the ancients, it being 202 
feet high, with a ftair-caſe in the middle to 
aſcend to the balcony, which is about 30 feet 
ſhort of the top, from whence there are other 
ſteps made for perſons to look out at the top of 


all, which is faſhioned like an urn, with a flame. 


iſſuing from it. On the baſe of the Monument 
next the ſtreet, is the deſtruction of the city re- 


preſented in bas relief. London expreſſed by a 


woman, fits in a diſconſolate poſture on the ruins, 
while Time comes behind to lift her up. An- 
other figure lays one hand upon her, and with 
a winged ſceptre in the other, gives her encou- 
r2gement by pointing upwards to Plenty and 
Triumph, two beautiful godeſſes, ſeated in the 
clouds. Underneath the figure of Lendon is a 
dragon, with his paw upon the city- arms, and 
over her head are houſes burning, and flames 
breaking out through the windows ; and be- 
hind her ſeveral citizens looking on, in poltures 
ot amazement. On the fide of theſe figures is 
a pavement, raiſed with 3-or 4 fteps, on which 


appears king Charles Il. in a Roman habit, com- 


H 3 ing 
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ing towards the figure repreſenting London, and 
giving orders to 3 attendants to deſcend the 
ſteps, and go to her aſſiſtance. The foremoſt 
has wings upon her head, and a croud of naked 
boys dancing, and in her hand ſomething re- 
ſembling an harp; the next who follows her is 
Architecture, and the third Liberty. Behind the 
king is the duke of Jork, holding in one hand 
a garland ready to crown the riting city, and 
in the other a ſword to defend her; behind 
him are two figures, one of whom holds the Bri- 
i lion with a bridle in his mouth. And over 
theſe figures is a houſe rebuilding. Underneath 
the ſtone pavement, on which 1s placed the king, 
&c. is a good figure of Envy, peeping forth 
and gnawing a heart. The north and ſouth 
ſides of the baſe have each a Latin inſcription, 
the one deſcribing its dreadful deſolation, and 
the other its ſplendid reſurre&ion ; and on the 
eaſt ſide is an inſcription, ſhewing when the pil- 
lar was begun and finiſhed. The charge of 
erecting this monument amounted to upwards 

of 13, oool. | 
The Royal Exchange. is the greateſt building 
of that kind in the world, and is ſaid to have 
coſt above 80,000/, | 
We might here give a deſcription of the Tower, 
of the Bank of England, the New Treaſury, the 
Admiralty Office, the Banqueting Houſe, at White- 
hall, the Mews, where the king's horſes are kept, 
the Manfion-houje, of the lord Mayor, the Cu/- 
tom houſe, India-houſe, and a vaſt number of 
other publick buildings, I might here alſo 2 
ſcribe 
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| ſcribe the noble edifices raiſed by our nobility, 
as Charltont-houſe, Marlborough-houſe, and Buck- 
ing bam- houſe, in St. Tame, s- par; the duke of 
| Montague s, and the duke of Richmond”s, in the 
f Priuy- Garden; the earl of Cheſterfield" -houſe, 
; near Hyde-park; the duke of Dewonſhire's, and 
; the earl of Bath's in Piccadilly; Northumberland- 
houſe in the Strand, Montague-houſe, and the duke 
of Bedferd's in Bloomsbury; the houſes of the 
Dukes of Newcaft/e and Qucensbery; of lord 

Bateman, of general Wade, in Savil.e-row z 


) the earl of Granville's, Mr. Pelham's, and a 
, oreat number of others of the nobility and gentry; 
, but this alone would be ſufficient to fill a large 
1 volume. 

1 We have hitherto conſidered the cities of 
, London and Weſtminſter as one, becauſe they are 
| joined to each other, we ſhall hgre ſeparate them, 
- and conſider them as diſtin ; becauſe they en- 
- joy different privileges, and are governed by 
f different magiſtrates, 
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FFF 


Of WESTMINSTER and its CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT. 


ESTMINSTER, which once ſtood at 

the diſtance of a mile from london, till 

its ſuburbs extending to that city, made 
them in a manner one, had once no leſs than five 
gates, and all within a ſmall compaſs of ground; 
but now there are only two remaining; the 
noble Gothic gate at Whitehall, which is left 
ſtanding for the beauty of its workmanſhip ; and 
the Gaze-h7:/z, near the welt end of the Abbey, 
which is uſed for the public Jail of the city of 
Weſimcnſtcr. 

As Weſtminſter has the honour of containing 
the palace of the kings of Great-Britain, and 
both the houſes in which the parliament aſſemble, 
it is principally inhabited by the nobility and 
gentry ; and is conſequently much inferior in 
point of trade to London, which is ſomething 
better ſituated for commerce; from hence it 
proceeds, that Veſiminſter and its liberties has 
a greater number of noble ſquares and elegant 
buildings. 

- The city of Veſminſſer indeed, has but one 
pariſh, that of St Margaret's, which is of a large 
extent; though the liberties contain many pa- 
Tiſhes, as St. Martin in the Fields, St. Clements, 
St. Paul's, Covent Garden; St. Mary's in the 
Savsy, St. Mary's in the Strand, St. George's, 
Duecn ſzuare; St, George's, Bloomsbury; Sv. 
George's, Hanover-ſquare ; and feveral — 
ut 
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but St. Giles's pariſh, which is very large, be- 
longs neither to London nor Weſtminſter, 

The dean and chapter of Veſimiuſler are veſt- 
ed with the civil and eccleſiaſtical government 
of this city ; but ſince the Reformation, the ci- 
vil part has been committed to laymen, 

The high ſteward, who is uſually a noble- 
man of the firſt rank, is choſen by the dean 
and chapter, and holds his office during life, 

The under-ſteward is a perſon choſen to offi- 
ciate for him, and is therefore verſed in the law; 
but his choice muſt be confirmed by the dean 
and chapter. The under-ſteward, with other 
magiſtrates, keeps the court-leet, (which tries 
all petty offences) is commonly a chairman of 
the quarter-ſeſſions, and his office is alſo for life. 

Next to the under- ſteward is the high-bailiff, 


choſen by the dean and chapter. His power re- 
ſembles that of a ſheriff, for by him juries are 


ſummoned; all the bailiffs of Veminſter are ſub- 
ordinate to him, and he makes the return at the 
election of members of parliament. In the 
court-leet he fits next the under- ſteward; all fines 
and forfeitures are his, which makes his place 
very profitable. 

There is alſo a high conſtable choſen by the 
court- * whom all the other conſtables are 
ſubject; but his poſt is not for life. 

Here are alſo 14 burgeſſes, 7 for the city, and 
7 for the liberties, each having an aſſiſtant. Their 
office is much like that of an alderman of Lox- 
don, each having a proper ward under his direc- 
tion. Out of theſe, two are elected, by the 


title of head-burgeſſes, one for the city, and one 
| for 


1 
, 
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for the liberties. Theſe take place in the court- 
leet next to the high-bailiff. 


Of LonDpoN as a ſeparate city rum WEST 


MINSTER. 


HOUGH the walls of London are not now 
ſtanding, and there are no remains of them 
left worth mentioning, the city hath yet ſeven 
gates, vis. Lungate, a priſon for debt, for free- 
men of the city only; Newgate, the county goal 
for Mizd/;/ex, and a priſon for criminals both in 
London and DMidalejex, as well as for the county- 
debtors. The other gates are Moregate which is 
eſteemed very beautiful, its arch being ao feet high; 
Cripplegate, Biſhopgate, Alderſgate, and Aldgate, 
Temple bar is the only gate erected at the ex- 
tent of the city-liberties, on account of ſome 
ceremonies at the proclaiming a king or queen 
of Fngland. 

The government of the city has a very near 
reſemblance to the political conſtitution of the 
nation, from which it ſeems to be copied. For, 
as England is governed by the King, lords, and 
commons, fo is the city by the lord mayor, the 
aldermen and common-council. 

The city is divided into 26 diſtricts, called 
wards, each of which is governed by its reſpec- 
tive alderman, who is elected by the houſekeepers. 
Out of this body the lord mayor or principal ma- 
giltrate is elected annually on Mz:chaelnas-d: y, 


and enters upon his office on the 29th of 3 
e 
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He is ſtiled conſervator of the river of Thames, 
from the bridge at Sranes, to the river Medavay 
in Kent. The two ſheriffs, the recorder, the 
chamberlain and common- council, bear a part 
in the juriſdiction of the city; but this juriſdic- 
tion extends only to the city, and its liberties, 
and the borough of Southwark. 

When the lord mayor appears abroad as a 
magiſtrate, it is in a coach of ftate; he then 
wears a purple or. ſcarlet robe, has a gold chain 
and a rich jewel to it round his neck, and is at- 
tended by ſeveral officers walking before, and 
on each fide of him. To ſupport his magnih- | 


cence, his place and perquiſites are very conſi- 
derable. 

The next in power and dignity are the alder- 
men, each of whom has under him a certain 
number of common councilmen, one of whom 
is his deputy : theſe, as well as the aldermen, 
are choſen by the inhabitants of each ward. 
The mayor and aldermen chuſe the recorder, 
who is their ſpeaker, and their counſellor, as 
to the laws and cuſtoms of the city. 

The two ſheriffs are conſiderable magiſtrates, 
they have the power to impanel juries, and in 
their courts, cauſes are tried on actions of debt, 
treſpaſs, breach of covenants, &c. They are 
annually choſen on Mi4/ummer-day by the livery- 
men. 

The chamberlain of London is an office of 
great truſt, he having the charge of the city- 
caſh, and the orphan's money, and is general- 
receiver of the land-tax for the city of London 
and county of Middleſex, He has al ſo full au- 

thority 
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thority over the apprentices of the city, and is 
choſen by the liverymen. 

The common- council are members annually 
choſen ont of every ward, to the number of 
i 236, by the houſe-keepers from among them- 
1 ſelves. Theſe are the repreſentatives of the 
people. 
the The liverymen of the city of Londen, are 

| ſuch as have not only taken up the freedom of 

the city, but alſo the livery, or gown of their 
reſpective companies. 
i With regard to the management of trade in 
„the city of London, the various artificers, ſhop- 
keepers, &c. are divided into ſeparate compa- 
nies, moſt of which have halls, a maſter, ſeveral 
wardens, aſſiſtants, and liverymen, who tranſ- 
7 act the buſineſs of the company, provide for a 
0 number of their own poor, and by frequent 
1 4 meetings keep up a harmony amongſt the prin- 
1 cipal members of each ſeparate community. 


The Co ANIES that have HALLS are 
thoſe which fallow, 


 Mercers their Hall in Cheop/ide, 
Grocers, Grocer's-alley, 
Drapers, Throgmorton-/treet. 
Fiſhmongers, Tharmes-/treet. 
Goldſmiths, Fofter-lane. 
Skinners, Dewwgate-hi!l. 
Merchant-Taylors, in Threedneedle-ftreet. 
Haberdaſhers, Maiden-lane. 
Salters, Scene, ate. 
Irxon- 
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Ironmongers, Fenchurch-/treet. 
Vintners, Thames-ftreet. 
Clothworkers, Mincing- laue. 
Apothecaries, in b/ackfriars, 
Armourers, Co/eman-/treet. 

Bakers, Harp-lane. 

Barbers, Mugavelliſurect. 

Blackſmiths, Lambeth-hill, 

Brewers, Addle-/treer. 

Butchers, Pudding-lane. 

Carpenters, London-wwal!, 
Coachmakers, Nob/e-flreet, +» 
Cooks, Alderſpate-/treet. 

Coopers, B:fanghall-/treet. 
Cordwainer's, D f+lane. 

Curriers, Cripplegate. 

Cutlers, Chak-/ane. 

Dyers, Little Elbow-lane, Dow: g-tebill. 
Embroiderers, Gutter-l/ane. 
Fletcher's, St. Mary Axe. 

Founders, Lothbury. 
Framework-knitters, Redcro/s-ſtrect. + 
Girdlers, Baſinghalliſtreet. 

Glovers, Beech-lane. + 

Innholders, E/bow-lane. 

Joyners, Frier”s-/ane, in Thames freet. 
Leatherſellers, Litt e St. Helen's. 

Lor ners, London-wall. 

Maſons, Major's-ally in Baſinghall-ftreet. 
Painter-ſtainers. Little Trinity-lane. 
Pariſhclerks, Wood-ftreet. 

Pewterers, de. 


Plaiſlerers, Add!c-?reet. 2 
P. ua bers, Cheguer-) Far Dowgate-h'll, 
1 e 
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Sadlers, Chrap/rde. 
Stationers, near Ludoate, 
Surgeons, Od Bailey, +» 
Tallow-Chandlers, Dowgate-hill, 
Turners, Colleoe-hill. 
Tylers and Bricklayers, in Le den ball-ſirert. 
Watcrmais, in 1 hames-ſtreet. 
Wax-Cliandlers, Ma. den-lant. 
Weavers, in B. fanghal -/lreet. 


The Fellowſhips who have no HALLS are, 


Baſket-makers, - Muſicians. 
bowyers. Needle-makers. 
Card-makers. | Patten-makets. 
Carmen. Pav1ors. 
Clock-makers. Pin-makers. 
Comb-makers. Porters. 
Diſtillers. Poulterers. 
Fan- makers. Scriveners. 
Farriers. Ship-wrights. 
Felt- makers. Silkmen. 
Fiſhermen. Silk-throwſters. 
Fruiterers. Soap-makers. 
Gardeners. Spectacle-makers. 
Glaziers. Starch-makers. 
Glaſs-makers. Tinplate- workers. 
Gold and ſilver drawers. | Tobacco-pipe-makers. 
Gunſmiths. Upholders. 
Hatband-makers. Wheel vrights. 
Horners. Woodmongers. 
Long bowſtring- makers] Woolmen, 
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In the 92 companies above-mentioned, there 
are 79 maſters, 220 wardens, 2318 aſſiſlants, 
$217 liverymen, 52 halls; and it is computed, 
that above 26,0c0/. is diſpoſed of annually by 
theſe companies, to charitable uſes. Beſides 
theſe, are the ſeveral companies of merchants, 
trading to different parts of the world. 

Though Londen is ihe centre of trade, it has 
an intimate connection with all the counties in 
the kingdom; it is the grand mart of the na- 
tion, to which every part ſend their commodi- 
ties, from whence they again are ſent back into 
every town in the nation, and to every part in 
the world. Here the manufactures of many 
towns and villages, are coaſtantly bought up, 
and from hence theſe towns and villages receive 
the value in money, and in thoſe manufactures 
that are not of their own produce. From hence, 
innumerable carriages, by land and water, are 
conſtantly employed, and from hence ariſes that 
circulation in the national body, which renders 
every part healthful, vigorous, and in a profpe- 
rous condition ; a circulation that 1s equally 
beneficial to the head, and the moſt diſtant 
members, 

As Londin is the centre of commerce, it i; 
contequently the centre of wealth. Merchants 
are here as rich as noblemen; and there is no 
place in the world in which the {hops of tradeſ- 
men make ſuch a noble and elegant appearance. 

No expence has been ſpared to give thi, city 
all the eſſential advantages that could be pro- 
cured by art and induſtry. And in particular, 
no place in the world is better ſupplied with 

I 2 water 
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water from the Thames, and the Neu-R ver. 
Sir Hugh Middleton of Wales, who by his art, 
and at the expence of his fortune, brought this 
laſt river to London, inſtead of being ſtigmatized 
with the ill- natured term, a projector, a term 
invented to baniſh gratitude, and ſtifle public 
ſpirit in its birth, has juſtly deſerved all the 
rewards, that could be beſtowed by a grate- 
ful people. This river was begun in 1608, and 
finiſhed in hve years. It riſes near Ware in 
Hlertfordſbire, from whence in a winding courſe, 
it runs 60 miles before it reaches London, and has 
over it 226 bridges. The channel is narrow, but 
in ſome places deep; in others, it is carried over 
vallies in open troughs more than 20 feet high 
above ground. Six hundred men were employ- 
ed in the execution of this great undertaking. 
Since this admirable work has taken effect, 
there have been two great engines ſet up for 
raiſing the Thames water, one at the brid 
and the other near Broken-wharf, for the ſervice 
of the city; there is alſo a noble cut from the 
Thames to a place near the garden-wall of 
Buckingham houſe, where are two engines which 
work alternately by fire, to raiſe the water into 
a great reſervoir in Hyde-park, for the ſervice of 
the new buildings at that end of the town. By 
which means, there is plenty of water through 
the whole extent of this vaſt metropolis, which 
is not only of inconceivable ſervice to every fa- 
mily, but by means of the fire plugs every where 
diſperſed, the keys of which are Jepolited with 
the pariſh officers, the city 1s in a great meaſure 
ſecured from the ſpreading of fire; for theſe 


plugs 
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plugs are no ſooner opened than there is vaſt 


quantities of water to ſupply the engines. 

» This plenty of water has been attended with 

1 another advantage, it has given riſe to ſeveral 
companies, who infure houſes and goods, from 

« fire, an advantage, that is not to be met with in 


any other nation on earth ; for here the premium 
is ſmall, and the recovery, in caſe of loſs, is 
1 ealy and certain. The principal offices. are, 
| the Hand-in-Hand fire-office, on Snow-hill, the 


* Sun fire- office in Threadnedle-ftreet, the Union 
Gy fire-office in Maziden-lare, the N eſiminſter fire- 
on office, in St. Martin's-lane, the Royal-Exchange 
5 inſurance, kept in the Royal Exchange, and the 
ry London inſurance in Cornhill; by the two laft, 
ſhips and goods at ſea are inſured, as well as 
V houſes and goods from fire. Every one of theſe 
> offices, keep a ſet of men in pay, who are 
Us ready at all hours to give their aſſiſtance in caſe 
of fire; and who are on all occaſions extremely 
as bold, dexterous, and diligent; but though all 
be their labours ſhould prove unſucceſsful, the perſon 
of who ſuffers by this devouring element, has the 
oh comfort that muſt ariſe from a certainty of being 


paid the value of what he has inſured. 

Another convenience of conſiderable ſervice 
to trade, are the General and Penny-Poſt offices, 
the former circulates letters through all parts of 
the kingdom, as alſo to Ireland, and other places 
abroad. The latter is uſed for the conveyance 
of letters and ſmall parcels, under one pound 
weight, and 10 J. value, to any part of London 
or V iſiminſter, and the adjacent villages. There 
are allo many hackney coaches, which ply in 

| I 3 the 
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the principal ſtreets, and are figured and li- 
cenſed ; which are either hired by the day ; by 
the hour; or from place to place. Ihe hire of 
a coach for a day, conſiſting of twelve hours, 
is ten ſhillings and fix-pence : 'The hire for the 
firſt hour is eighteen-pence, and one ſhilling 
every hour after: For any diſtance, not exceed- 
ing one mile and a half, one ſhilling; and for 
any diſtance, not exceeding two miles, one 
ſhilling and ſix-pence, Every coachman ex- 
acting more for his hire, or refuſing to go at 
the rates ſettled by the Commiſſioners, whether 
by day or night, foul or fair weather, forteis 
forty ſhillings : which penalty, or other cor- 
rections will be inflicted upon him, if juſt com- 
plaints are made againſt him at the licenſing 
office in Sarryſtreet in the Strand. Hackney 
chairs are alſo common in the moſt polite parts 
of the town, and are obliged to go the ſame 
diſtances for eightzen-pence, which the coaches 
perform for a ſhilling. For the convenience of 
merchants and other traders, there are many 
carts, which carry all goods and merchandizec to 
and from the wharfs, and other places, Every 
licenſed carman is to have a number, and his 

name fixt upon his cart, which are regiſtered in 
a book kept for that purpoſe in Chriji's-Hoſpira/ ; 
ſo that if any carman offends, it is but taking 

notice of the number of his cart, and making 
complaint. Several boats and whcriies are Iie- 
wiſe eſtabliſhed upon the river James, under 
proper regulations, for the conveying paliengers 
and goods by water, 
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ener 
Curiofities in SCOTLAND. 


HE Grampian mountains which run ſrom 
eaſt to weſt, almod the whole breadth of 
the kingdom, wiz. from near Aberdeen to 
C:2cal in Argyleſbire, are famous for the battle 
fovoht on them between the Romans and the 
ancient Caledenians, as mentioned by Tacitus. 
Near the caſtle of $/are in Scotland, is a fountain, 
the water of which dropping from a natural 
cave, ſoon turns into pointed ſtones, which are 
brittle, and make good lime. In H.miiton 
wood there is another petrifying ſpring. 

At Monkton near Ed unburgb, there is a well 
called the Rou7ing-well, from its making a noiſe 
before tempeſts. And on the welt ſide of Camp- 
fey-hills, between Sterlingſbire and Lenox is ano- 
mer well, whoſe waters make people drunk. 

Moffet-avells ſpring from the top of a rock, 
near the town of that name in Anandale : They 
are two, very near one another; the higher 
well runs among very clear ſtones, and the 
lower among black ones, reſembling black 
marcaſites of antimony ; the water ſmells like 
gunpowder, and dies filver of a black colour. 
Jo the ones of the upper well there grows a 
matter like ſulphur of antimony. 'The ſtones of 
the Jower well are of the colour of antimony, and 
when broke, ſparkle like that mineral. Where the 
ſtream of the lower well runs into a neighbour- 
ing brook, there ſticks to the rock a _ 
alt, 
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ſalt, like nitre. Theſe waters have many me- 
dicinal virtues. 

There is a lake in Szrag/afp, on a high ground 
between two mountains, the middle of which 
is always frozen throughout the ſummer, notwith- 
ſanding the ſtrong reflexion of the ſun- beams 
from the mountains, which melt the ice at the 
ſides. The ground about the lake has a con- 
tinual verdure, and cattle grow ſooner fat with 
that graſs than any other: There are ſeveral 
lakes in the neighbourhocd of as high a fitua- 
tion, which never freeze. 

In Glenelg, at a place called Archignigle, there 
is a fireams which turns holly into a greeniſh 
ſtone, of which they make moulds for caſting 
bullets; and melting-pots for hard metals, and 
whirls for women's ſpindles, 

In Linlithgrſhire there is a lake called Loch- 
Coat- Lough, from whence a murmuring ſtream 
runs under a neighbouring mountain, for about 
three hundred yards, and then iſſues with great 
force from a ſpring three feet broad, the ſtream 
of which turns a mill. 

In Laneriſi ire are the remains of a Roman 
cauieway, which are to be ſcen from one end of 
this county to the other. There is another, 
which is ſuppoſed to have reached from Larerk 
to Fa/kirk, In Crawford-m-or in the ſame coun- 
ty, gold is found in the ſand of the brook after 
rain, and great quantities of lapis lazuli are dug 
up here. 

Near a place called the Nr, ſouth from 
Linliuhge, there is an ancient altar of great un- 
poliſh'd ſtones, leaning fo as to ſupport one ano- 


cher: 
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ther : The vulgar call them Aritbur's oven: 
Some of the learned have thought them to be 
a Reman temple ; but the moſt general opinion 
is, that they were a temple of the Drui-s. Near 
this altar are ſeveral great ſtones erected in a 
circle; and upon two adjacent hills, the remains 
of old camps, with great heaps of flones, and 
ancient graves, ſuppoſed to be R:man works. 
About four miles north eaſt from Linlithgo, is 
the caſtle of Abercorn, where begun the Roman 
wall, erected by Severus, according to Bu- 
CONT. 

In Twweedale is a lake called Veſtavater- lale, 
which about Auguſt abounds ſo with eels and 
other fiſh, that with a weſt wind, they come out 
in ſuch ſhoals into a ſmall river which runs from 
the lake as ſometimes to overthrow the people 
who go in to catch them. There 1s another 
lake here called Lochgener, upon Genen-hill, 
which falls j.to Anandule from a precipice of 
four hundred yards high, ſo that the fiſh are 
often killed by the fall of water. At Arock are 
the remains of a Roman camp, and near Perth 
there is a Roman way, where ſeveral medals, 
ſepulchral urns, and other monuments of an- 
tiquity have been found. 

At the weſt end of the town of Pa/ley in Ren- 
Freguſbire, are the remains of a large Roman 
camp and prætorium, ſuppoſed to be vaulted, 
becauſe the ground ſounds hollow when trod 
upon. And in the lands of Newyards near 
Pafley, there is a fountain on a high ground, 
which ebbs and flows with the tide. 


= The 
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The town of Stirling was one of the boun. 
daries of the Roman empire in Britain, as a 
pears by the inſcription on a ſtone below the 
caſtle towards the bridge, which imports, that 
one of the wings of their army kept guard 
there. The river Carron in Stirling ſhire, is fa- 
mous for ſome Roman monuments near it, par- 
ticularly two little hilis, called by the vulgar 
Dunnipace, that is, Hills of Peace; and two 
miles lower there 15 a round edifice of ſtone, 
which by the deſcription, reſembles that Which 
the Romans Called the 7emple of Terminus, And 
the Roman wall commonly called Severus's wall, 
begun near this place, 

Near £Enbo in Strathnaver, is a ſtone croſs, 
which was eredted as a monument for a king of 
the Danes, who was killed and buried there. 

Between Jura and Scarba, two of the weſtern 
lands of Scotland, lies the gulf called Core 
Urekan, whoſe current is more impetuous than 
any other about Great Britain. The Sea begins 
to ferment with the tide of flood like the boiling 
of a pot, and increaſes gradually till it appears in 
many whirlpools, which immediately aiter ſpout 
up with a great noiſe in the ſhape of pyramids, 
as high as the maſt of a ſmall itip; and the 
white waves, occaſioned by the fall ot the water, 
run two leagues with the wind before they break, 
The ſea continues theſe various motions from the 
beginning of the tide, till above half flood, 
when 1t decreaſes gradually ; but continues to 
boil till within an hour of low water : And not- 
withſtanding this great ferment. of the ſea, 
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the ſmalleſt fiſning-boat may croſs the gulf at 
the laſt hour of flood, and the laſt hour of ebb ; 
but it is fatal to any veſlel to approach this 
zulf when the pyramids of water begin to 


ile 
In the iſle of Sy are many caves, from the 
roof of ſome of which there drops a water 
at petrifies 3 and here are many monuments, 
ome of ſingle ſtones, others of heaps laid 
together, the true hiſtory of which ſeems to be 
loft, There are alſo ſeveral little houſes of 
none built under- ground, for hiding people and 
their goods in time of war; and others above- 
ground, capable of entertaining only one perſon, 
ind which ſeem to have been deſigned for con- 
templation. 
At the village of C engt in the iſland of 
coe, there are thirty-nine 2 ſtones, 
about ſeven feet high, and two feet broad each 
way, in form of an avenue, cight feet broad. 
there is one at the entrance, and at the ſouth 
cud there is a circle of twelve ſtones of equal 
diſt ance and height with the other thirty nine: 
{here ſtands one in the centre thirteen feet high, 
formed like the rudder of a ſhip, and without 
the circle there are four ſtones in manner and 
Gifance as the former, on the eaſt, weſt, and 
loath fides. Probably it was a heathen temple, 
and that the chief Druid ſtood by the ſtone in 
te center and ſpoke to the people round him. 
dere is another circle of high ones a quarter 
" Wo! a mile diſtant on the ſame coaſt. 
At Couth Ronalſha, one of the Orkney iſlands, 
u a lonely valley between two mountains lies a 
ſtone, 
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when conſideted attentively, appears a ſtupes- 
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ſtone, called the dxvarfy fone, thirty-fix feet 
long, eight feet broad, and nine thick, hollowed 
by art: It has a ſquare hole two feet high for 
an entrance, and a ftone by it of the fame {ha 
for a door. At one end is a bed and pillow art- 
fully cut out of the ſtone, large enough for two 
men to lye at length; at the other end there is 
a couch; in the middle is a hearth for a fire, and 
a hole cut above for a chimney ; ſuppoſed to have 
been a dwelling ſet apart for divine ſolitude. 
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Curlaſities in TRELAN D. 


HE greateſt curioſity in Jrcland is the 

Giants* cauſeway, a ſurprizing ſtructure 
of ſtones, 4 das a great way into the ea, 
where the ſame work ſeems to have been begun 
on the oppoſite ſhore of Scotland. This ſtupen- 
dous cauſeway was ſuppoſed to be the work of 
the giants, and to be undertaken to form a com- 


it at all wonderful, that ſuch a ſuppoſition ſhould 
obtain credit amongſt the vulgar, fince thouyh 
it is a work far above human ſtrength, it has 
the greateſt appearance of art. The ſea clils 
are very high in the place where the cauſew:? 
begins, and what is commonly called the caui:- 
way, is a low head extending from the foot ©: 
the cliffs, like a mole into the ſea. This he. 
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dous production of art, it ends in two points, 
and Dr. Pocock ſays, that he meaſured the moſt 
weſterly point, at high-water, to the diſtance of 
390 feet from the cliff; but he was told, that at 
ſow- water it extended 60 fect farther upon a 
geſcent, till it was loſt in the fea, Upon mea- 
ſuring the eaſtern point, he found it 540 feet 
trom the cliff, and ſaw as much more of it as of 
the other, where it winds to the eaſt, and is like 
that loſt in the water. The cauſeway is com- 
poſed of pillars of all angular ſhapes, from three 
des to eight. The eaſtern point, where it 
joins the rock terminates in a perpendicular cliff, 
formed by the upright ſides of pillars, ſome of 
which are 33 feet four inches high. Each 
pillar conſiſts of ſeveral joints or ſtones lying 
one upon another, from fix inches to about a 
foot in thickneſs ; and what is very ſurprizing, 
ſome of theſe joints are ſo convex, as for their 
prominences to be nearly quarters of ſpheres, 
round each of which is a ledge which holds 
them together with the greateſt firmneſs, eve 
{tone being concave on the underſide, and fitting 
in the exacteſt manner, the convexity of the 
upper part of that beneath it. The pillars are 
from one to two feet diameter, and generally 
conſiſt of about 40 joints, moſt of which ſepa- 
rate very eaſily; one may walk along upon the 
tops of the pillars, as far as the edge of the 
water. 

But the cauſeway is not the moſt ſingular part 
of this extraordinary curioſity, the appearance of 
tie cuffs themſelves being yet more ſurprizing. 
Theſe Cliffs from the bottom, which is of black 
R ſtoue 
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try people, to have been built by the giants; 
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ſtone, to the height of about 60 feet, are di- 
vided perpendicularly at unequal diſtances by 
. of a reddiſh ſtone looking like cement, 
and about four or five inches in thickneſs, upon 
this there is another ſtratum of the ſame black 
ſtone, divided from it by a ſtratum five inches 
thick of the red. Over this another ſtratum ten 
feet thick, divided in the ſame manner; then a 
ſtratum of the red ſtone 20 feet deep, and 
above that a ſtratum of upright pillars. Above 
theſe pillars lies another ſtratum of black ſtone 
20 feet high, and above this again another 
ſtratum of upright pillars, riſing in ſome places 
to the tops of the cliffs, in others not ſo high, 
and in others again above it, where they are 
called the chimneys. The face of theſe cliffs 
reaches about three Engl; miles. 

At about a quarter of a mile from the cauſe- 
way, on the ſouth-eaſt, is ſeen what 1s called 
the Organs, compoſed of the ſame kind of pillars 
as thoſe whoſe we have already deſcribed, 

Theſe ſurprizing A e- as has been 

y ſuppoſed by the coun- 


but it is evident, that they are merely the work 
of nature, ſince an ingenious gentleman, who 
has lately made his obſervations upon the ſpot, 
ſays, that if the giants built this cauſeway, they 
muſt not only have built theſe cliffs, but alſo the 
rocks, which, even at ſeveral miles diſtance 
from the ſea, are formed in the ſame manner of 
convex and concave ſtones fitted to each other. 
There is a wonderful property aſcribed to a 


water called Lough Neavgh, of turning _— into 
one, 
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tone, or as ſome ſay into iron: But the water 
has this virtue only on the ſides and in ſome 
few places, eſpecially where the river Black- 
avater diſchargeth itſelf into the Lb. 

In the lake called Lough Lene, in the county 
of Kerry, are ſome of the moſt beautiful iſlands 
in the known world. Many of them conſiſt of 
ſtopendous rocks of marble, and are adorned 
with a valt variety of trees, among which is the 
wild Arbutus, which is charming in every cir- 
cumſtance of vegetation, for, at all times, it 
has beth ripe, green fruit and blofloms, pro- 
miſing a ſacceſive growth, The fruit when 
ripe, is of a fine ſcarlet, and the bloſſoms re- 
ſemble the liilies of the valley. The moun- 
tains of theſe iſlands hang over the lake, and 
are. adorned with a variety of trees almoſt to 
their ſummits, with ſeveral fine caſcades pouring 
from their cliffs. Beſides what fall from the 


mountains Tormiſb, Glena, and Turk, there is 


a very remarkable one from Mangerton, the 
higheſt of them all, whoſe lake near the top, 
frequently overflowing, ſends down a roaring 
torrent of water. But what 15 moſt remarkable, 


the ecchoes, in ſeveral of theſe iſlands, rever-. 


berate the ſounds in a manner difficult to be 
deicribed, the whole return of one found laſting 
2 minute, in which time the repercuſſions are 
innumerable, and their variety inconceivable, 

As moſt of the high mountains in /reland have 
lakes near their tops, many of them afford 
rivers in caſcades ; a noble one of this kind is 
to be ſeen at Slew Dorart of Morne in the 
county of Down,—lt is ſaid that at Bantry there 
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is one that may be ſeen ſixteen miles. There 
is alſo a very beautiful caſcade at Power's-Court 
in the count Wickliau. 

It is very common in Treland to find whole 
bodies of other trees as well as hazel in bogs, 
and ſometimes the very nuts themſelves in great 
quantities retaining the ſhape, though the ſub- 
{tance be turned to dirt: And ſuch trunks of 
trees are found not only in wet bogs, but alſo in 
the heathy or red bogs. | 

Marble of ſeveral ſorts is found in many 
places in Jreland. One ſort is red, ſtreaked 
with white and other colours, which they 
call Porphiry. Another is black, curiouſly 
ſtreaked with white, and ſome all of one colour, 
The two firſt, eſpecially the ſecond, are found 
in ſmall quantities; but there is plenty of the 
laſt in many places, eſpecially about A7/kenny, 
where whole ſtreets are paved with it. When 
this marble is dug out of the ground, it looks 
greyiſh ; but being poliſh'd, takes a fine bluiſl 
colour inclining to black. 
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KRA NARA 


Of the ConSTiITUTION of 
GREAT-BRITAIN. 


NE of the moſt uſeful branches of know- 

ledge and of which no Briton ſhould be 
ignorant, is that of the conſtitution of his native 
country. This is abſolutely neceſſary in a na- 
tion where all are politicians, and where all are 
governed only by thoſe laws which they or their 
tathers either perſonally, or by their repreſenta- 
tives, were initrumental in forming. 

The government of Exgland was founded on 
principles of liberty; its conſtitution is the work 
of a wiſe and brave people, who conſidering 
that all power was derived from them, and was 
to be ſubſervient to their happineſs, committed 
it into the hands of the Three States, who were 
to be a mutual ſupport, and a mutual check to 
each other, and yet fo ordered, that the intereſt 
of each is beſt promoted, by each contining itſelf 
within its proper bounds. 

The king, who is here inveſted with the higheſt 
prerogative, has all the honours, and all the 
ſplendor of majeſty, and is only limited where 
power might become tyranny, and where he 
right be capable of injuring either himſelf or 
us people. By this means we reap all the ad- 


vantages, without any of the evils of a monar- 
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chical government. A king, ſays a nob)!e 
4 author, has a divine right to govern vel. 
« A divine right to govern ill, is an ablurdity; 
and to aſſert it is blaſphemy.” The king of 
England has the power of doing good in its fulleit 
extent, This 1s the only power that can give 
him true dignity and diſtinguiſhed honour : for 
it is not the leaſt diminution to his glory that he 
is confined from doing what would tarnith hiz 
reputation, and render him infamous to po- 
ſterity : on the contrary, this is a circumſtance 
that renders him truly grcat, and raiſes him 
above all the tyrants of the earth: ** Our king 
* (fays a modern patriot) in the truſt and dig- 
<< nity of his office, tranſcends all other kings 
and emperors on the globe, as far as we ex- 
* cel all other ſubjects in liberty, ſo that he may 
% not unjuſtly be called a RING or Kincs ; 
« while moſt of the mighty monarchs of other 
c nations, are no more than the maſters of ſome 
& herds of ſlaves.” The king of England re- 
ceives all his honour, power, and authority from 
the laws, and therefore at his mounting tie 
throne, he binds himſelf by a ſolemn oath, to 
make them the rule of his conduc, and betore 
he receives one oath of allegiance, is obliged to 
ſwear to obſerve the great charter of the agil 
liberties, and thus, at his coronation, renews the 
original compact between the king and his ſub- 
jects. He then becomes the head of the ſtate, 
the ſupreme earthly governor, and is hamfelt 
ſubje& to none but God and the laws, to which 
he 1s as much bound to pay obedience, as the 


meaneſt ſubject. Though he has not the pn 
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of making laws, yet no law can be enacted with- 
out his conſent 5 and though the execution of 
them is always intruſted to his care, he cannot 
ſeize the property of the moſt inconſiderable 
man in his dominions, except it be forfeited by 
law. On the contrary, the ſubje& may without 
the leaſt danger, ſue his ſovereign, or thoſe who 
at in his name, and ander his authority ; he 
may do this in open court, where the king may 
be caſt, and be obliged to pay damages to his 
ſubject. He cannot take away the liberty of the 
leatt individual, unleſs he has by ſome illegal 
act forfeited his right to liberty, or except when 
the ſtate is in danger, and the repreſentatives of 
the people think the public ſafety makes it ne- 
ceſſary that he ſhould have the power of confin- 
ing perſons, and ſeizing their papers on a ſuſpi- 
cion of guilt: but this power is always given 
him only for a limited time. The king has a 
right to pardon, but neither he nor the judges, 
to whom he delegates his authority, can condemn 
a man as criminal, except he be firſt found 
guilty, by twelve men, who mult be his peers 
or his equals, That the judges may not be in- 
fluenced by the king, or his miniſters, to miſ- 
repreſent the caſe to the jury, they. have their 
lallaries for life, and not during the pleaſure of 
their ſovereign, Neither can the king take 
away, or endanger the life of any ſubject, with- 
out trial, and the perſons being firſt chargeable 
with a capital crime, as treaſons, murder, felony, 
or ſome other act injurious to ſociety ; nor can 
any ſubje& be deprived of his liberty for the 
bigheſt crime, till ſame proof of his guilt be 
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given upon oath before a magiſtrate ; and he 
has then a right to inſiſt upon being brought, 
the firſt opportunity, to a fair trial, or to be re- 
ſtored to liberty on giving ſufficient bail for his 
appearance. If a man is charged with a capital 
offence, he muſt not undergo the ignominy of 
being tried for his hfe, till the evidences of his 
guilt are laid before the grand jury of the town 
or county in which the fact is alledged to be com- 
mitted, and not without twelve of them agree- 
ing to find a bill of indictment againſt him. 
If they do this, he 1s to ſtand a ſecond trial be- 
fore twelve other men, whoſe opinion is defi- 
nitive. In ſome caſes, the man (who is always 
- ſuppoſed innocent till there is ſufficient proof of 
his guilt) is allowed a copy of his indictment, 
in order to help him to make his defence. He 
is alſo furniſhed with the pannel, or liſt of the 
jury, who are his true and proper judges, that 
he may learn their characters, and diſcover 
whether they want abilities, or whether they arc 
prejudiced againſt him. He may in open court 
peremptorily object to twenty of the number“, 
and to as many more as he can give any reaſon 
for their not being admitted as his judges, till at 
laſt twelve unexceptionable men, the neighbours 
of the party accuſed, or living near the place 
where the ſuppoſed fact was committed, are 
ſworn, to give a true verdict according to the 
evidence produced in court. By challenging the 


* The Party may challege thirty-five in caſe of treaſon, 
and twenty in caſe of felony, without ſhewing any cauſe, 


and as many more as he can aſſign cauſe againſt, 


jury, 
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jury, the priſoner prevents all poſſibility of bri- 
| bery, or the influence of any ſuperior power * 

by their living near the place where the fact was 
committed, they are ſuppoſed to be men who 
know the priſoner's courle of life, and the credit 
of the evidence. Theſe only are the judges, 
from whoſe ſentence the priſoner is to expect lite 
or death, and upon their integrity and under- 
ſtanding, the lives of all that are brought in 
danger ultimately de pend, and from their judge- 
ment there lies no appeal: they are therefore to 
be all of one mind, and after they have fully 
heard the evidence, are to be confin'd without 
meat *, drink, or candle, till they are unanimous 
in acquitting or condemning the priſoner, Every 
juryman is therefore inveſted with a ſolemn and 
awful truſt, if he without evidence ſubmits his 
opinion to that of any of the other jury, or yields 
in complaiſance to the opinion of the judge: it 
he neglects to examine with the utmoſt care: 
if he queſtions the veracity of the witneſſes, who 
may be of an infamous character; or after the 
moſt impartial hearing has the leaſt doubt upon 
his mind, and yet joins in condemning the per- 
{on accuſed, he will wound his own conſcience, 
and bring upon himſelf the complicated guilt of 
perjury and murder, The freedom of Engliſi- 
nen conſiſts in its being out of the power @f the 
judge + on the bench to injure them, for declaring 


* Some have been fined for having fru:t in their pockets 
when they were withdrawn to conſider of their verdi&, 
though they did not eat it. 1 Leon Dyer. 137. 

+ © Some jurymen, ſays Mr. Clare, in his Engliſh 
* Liberties, may be apt to ſay, that if we do not find as 
2 man 
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a man innocent, whom he wiſhes to be brought 


in guilty. Was not this the caſe, juries would = 
be uſeleſs ; ſo far from being judges themſelves, 5 


they would only be the tools of another, whoſe 1 
province it is not to guide, but to give a ſin&tion Ml © 
to their determination. Tyranny might triumph A. 
over the lives and liberties of the ſubject, aud 
the judge on the bench be the miniſter of the 
prince's vengeance. 

Theſe are the glorious privileges which we cn. 
joy above any other nation upon carth. Jurie; 
have always been conſidered as giving the nio! 
effectual check to tyranny ; for in a nation like 


(cl 
this, where a king can do nothing againſt law, . n 
ee the judge directs, we may come into trouble, the judy: in 12 
may fine us, Sc. I anſwer, no judge dares offer 11; Ran 
& fach thing; you are the proper judges of the mattes whil, 
4 before you, and your ſouls are at ſtake; you oupht bow 
& act freely, and are not bound, tho' the court demand conf 


« jr, to give the reaſon why you bring it in thus or thus; 
4c for you of the grand jury are ſworn to the contrary, vi. and e 
to keep ſecret your fellows counſel and your own: ano th: 
« youof the petty jury are no way obliged to declare your Wil i prif 
« motives, for it may not be convenient, In qu: fo 
«© Elizabeth's days a man was arraigned for murder bctore ( a 
& juſtice Auderſon; the evidence was ſo ſtrong, that eleven pole 

te of the twelve were preſently for finding him guilty, tl a/ [ 
« twelfth man refuſed, and kept them ſo long that the ther 
« were ready to flarve, and at laſt made them comrlvMl v2lidi: 
i him, and bring in the priſoner not guilty, 11490 na 
judge, who had ſeveral times admoniſhed him to jo! 35. 

* with his fellows, being ſurprized ſent for him, and dil ming 


5 courſed him privately, to whom upon promiſe of n ence, 

«« demnity, he at lat own'd, that he himſelf was the mi under 

* that did the murder, and the priſoner was innccent preſſion 

and that he was reſolved not to add perjury, and that 

* ſecond murder to the firſt,” F. " 
the Ape, 
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they are a ſecurity that he ſhall never make the 
laws by a bad adminiſtration the inſtruments of 
cruelty and oppreſſion, was not it for juries, the 
advice given by Father Paul in his maxims of the 
republic of Venice might take effect in its fulleſt 
latitude. © When the offence is committed by 
a nobleman againſt a ſubject, ſays he, let all 
« ways be tried to juſtify him ; and if that is 
© not poſſible to be done, let him be chaſtiſed 
with greater noiſe than damage. If it be a 
ſubject that has affronted a nobleman, let him 
be puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity, that the 
ſubject may not get too great a cuſtom of 
« laying their hands on the patrician orders.“ 
I ſhort, was it not for juries, a corrupt noble- 
man might, whenever he pleaſed, act the tyrant, 
while the judge would have that power which 1s 
now denied to our kings. But by our happy 
conſtitution, which brearhes nothing but liberty 
and equity, all imaginary indulgence is allowed 
to the meaneſt, as well as the greateſt. When 
a priſoner is brought to take his trial, he is freed 
from all bonds; and though the judges are ſup- 
poſed to be counſel for the priſoner, yet, as he 
may be incapable of vindicating his own cauſe, 
other counſel are allowed him; he may try the 
alidity, and legality of the indictment, and 
may ſet it afide, if it be contrary to law. No- 
ming is wanting to clear up the cauſe of inno- 
cence, and to prevent the ſufferer from ſinking 
under the power of corrupt judges, and the op- 
preſſion of the great. The racks and tortures 
that are cruelly made uſe of in other parts of 
lufee, to make a man accuſe himſelf, are here 


unknown, 
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unknown, and none puniſhed without conviction, 
but he who refuſes to plead in his own defence, 

But, after all this, does the king Joſe any 
part of his real dignity by not having the power 
to interfere, to rob and murder at pleaſure ? 
No. His honour reſults {rom the ſafety of h., 
ſubjects, and the god>)ike power of diffuting 
only happineſs, by a ſtrict obſervance of the laws, 
and in ſometimes ſoftening the rigour of them 
with mercy. The royal prerogative conſiſts, in 
the right of declaring war and making peace ; 
in giving his aſſent to ſuch new laws as he appre- 
hends will be for the good of his ſubjects, and 
withholding it, when he believes that they would 
be hurtful; he is inveſted with the power of 
aſſembling, adjourning, proroguing, and dil- 
ſolving the two houſes of parliament, and con- 
ſequently of putting a ſtop to the conſultations 
of both, when he believes that they are acting 
inconſiſtently with the rights of each other, and 
the good of the community. He has the liber- 
ty of coining money. He is the fountain of 
honour ; but though he gives nobility, their 10- 
dependence is ſecured by his not having it in his 


power to take it away. He has the right of 


commanding the army, and the militia is under 
his controul. His perſon is facred, and a ſub- 
ject, for a ſingle act of treaſon, not only loſes 


' his life, but his heirs are deprived of his eſtate, 


He is allowed a privy council to aſſiſt him with 
their advice, and the perſons of thoſe members 
of which this council is compoſed are allo ſacred. 
He has the ſupreme power in all cauſes, eccle- 
naſtical as well as civil, by which the clergy are 

6 diyehed 
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dweſted of all dominion over the conſcience, 
which is wiſely left to him to whom it properly 
belongs, to that God who alone can ſearch the 
heart, and by this means perſecution is prevented, 
and religious liberty ſecured. 

In every kingdom, and in every ſtate, there 
are always perſons diſtinguiſhed by birth, riches, 
and honours ; advantages which give them ſuch 
a conſiderable weight in the government, that 
were they to be confounded with the multitude, 
they would have no intereſt in ſupporting liberty; 
for as moſt of the popular reſolutions would be 
made to their prejudice, the public liberty would 
be their ſlavery. 'The ſhare they are therefore 
allowed in the legiſlature, is in proportion to the 
intereſt they have in the ſtate, and from hence it 
is that they form a body of nobles, that has a 
right to put a ſtop to the enterprizes of the peo- 
ple, to counterbalance the right which the 
people enjoy, of putting a ſtop to their en- 
croachments. 

The legiſlative power is committed to theſe 
two bodies, to that of the nobles, and that of 
the reprelentatives of the people, each of which 
have ſeparate views and intereſts. But here there 
is this eſlential difference; for while the indivi- 
duals who compoſe the houſe of commons efijoy 
their power but for a limited time, and can only 
be reſtored by new powers given them by their 
conſtituents, the privileges enjoy'd by the mem- 
bers of the houſe of lords are in their own nature 
hereditary, And this is the more neceſſary, as 
their high prerogatives. render them ſubje& to 
popular envy, and conſequently their privileges 
matt, 
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muſt, in a free ſtate, be always in danger. The 
only diſadvantage that can poſſibly ariſe from 
this is, that as their power 1s hereditary, they 
might be tempted to purſue their own intereſt to 
the prejudice of the public, and therefore to pre- 
vent this, where they might receive the greateſt 
pecuniary advantages from being corrupt, as in 
the caſe of granting ſupplies, they have only the 
2 of refuſing, while the commons alone 
ve that of enacting. 

The Great, we have already ſaid, are always 
expoſed to popular envy; and therefore, were 
they to be judged by the people they might be 
in the greateſt danger from their judges; they 
would then want the privilege of being tried by 
their Peers, a privilege enjoyed by the meanelt 
ſubject. They are therefore not to be tried by 
the ordinary courts of judicature, but by that 
part of the legiſlature of which each is a member, 
As all human compoſitions muſt be defective, 
and the beſt laws in ſome inſtances too ſevere; 
and as the national judges are mere paſſive beings, 
incapable of moderating either the force or rigor 
of the laws, this part of the legiſlature is here, 
as well as in the former caſe, a neceſſary tribunal, 
to whom it belongs to moderate the law. In 
their deciſions they give not their opinions upon 
oath ; but each laying his right hand on his 
heart, gives his verdict upon the ſingle teſtimony 
of his honopr. Thus are the lords inveſted with 
every outward mark of dignity, and with all 
the privileges neceſſary to maintain their rank in 
all its ſplendor; and pe: are ſo limited, = 
a | they 
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they have not the power to encroach upon the 
rights and liberties of the inferior ſubjects. 

But while the privileges of the lords are pre- 
ſerved, and other wiſe purpoſes anſwered by 
their having a ſhare of the legiſlative power, the 
privileges of all inferior perſons are ſecured by 
every man's having either in perſon, or by his 
repreſentative, a ſhare in the legiſlature, b 
which means no laws can be — or mer 
without the conſent of the repreſentatives of the 
majority of the nation. Thus the liberties of 
the commons are as ſtrongly ſecured as the royal 
prerogatives, or as the privileges of the lords. 
The commons are the guardians of the public 
liberty : they are the deputies ſent up from all 
quarters to make ſuch laws as ſhall beſt promote 
the intereſt of the whole collective body. And 
though they have not the power of examining 
the meaneſt ſubject upon oath, yet they can ſearch 
into the conduct of the higheſt peer in the realm, 
and in the name of the people, impeach the fa- 
vourite or miniſter of the Lins: They can call the 
judges to an account for the male-adminiſtration 
of their office, and bring all thoſe to juſtice who 
make an ill uſe of their power. Thus the com- 
mons are the grand jury of the nation ; but as it 
would be improper that thoſe who are impeached 
in ſo high a court ſhould be tried by a lower, 
which might be intimidated and over-awed by 
the power of the commons, therefore to pre- 
ſerve the dignity of the peers, and the ſecurity 
of the ſubject, thoſe whom they impeach are 
tried by the lords, whoſe ſuperior dignity ſets 
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them above all influence, and who have neither 
the ſame intereſts nor the ſame paſſions. 
Thus our happy conſtitution conſiſts of 


three ſtates, each of which has ſeparate pri- 


vileges, each is a check upon the other, and 
yet each 1s equally dependent. 'The firſt, which 
is the executive power, has the privilege of 
aſſembling, adjourning, proroguing, and dil. 
ſolving the two lepiſlative bodies: becauſe theſe 
are ſuppoſed to have no will, except when they 


are aſſembled, and when they were aſſembled, 


it they had the right to prorogue themſelves, 
they might never be prorogued ; they might in- 
croach on the executive power; they might 
become deſpotic, and even one of theſe might 
deitroy the liberties of the other. But as the 
executive power might make an ill uſe of this 
privilege, by never aſſembling the legiſlative, 
it is rendered dependent on theſe bodies, by 
their holding the finews of government in their 
hands, and the granting the neceſſary ſupplies 


only from year to year. The king indeed ha: 


a power to raiſe what forces he pleaſes ; but the 
repreſentatives of the people who grant the ſup- 
plies, can only determine what number he ſhall 
be enabled to pay, 

But while the repreſentatives of the people 
have thus the important charge of watching over 
the preſervation of our liberties, our trade, and 
our property, what care ought every count), 
city, and borough to take, to chuſe ſuch only 
are qualified for performing this important tak ' 
for chuſing ſuch whoſe integrity will render them 
ſuperior to the temptation of a bribe, _ 

wiſdom 
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wiſdom is capable of managing our intereſts, and 
whoſe greatneſs of ſoul will make them think 
that they can never do too much for their coun- 
try, and for their conſtituents, He who parts 
with his vote, and for a lucrative or ſelfiſh con- 
ſideration, is inſtrumental in chuſing one whom 
his conſcience diſapproves, and who is unquali- 
hed or corrupt, is a fool and a madman ; is un- 
worthy the name of a freeman, ſince he, as much 
as is in his power, ſells himſelf and his coun- 
try, and can never have the leaſt reaſon to com- 
plain, if he ſhould live to ſee this happy conſti- 
tution overturned, and our liberty and all our 
privileges deſtroyed. 

Having thus given a brief deſcription of Great 


Britain, and a view of the Britiſb conſti- 


tution in general, we ſhall now treat more par- 
ticularly of the Royal Family, the great Officers 
of State, the Nobility, the Clergy, and Com- 
mons ; with the methods of proceeding in both 
houſes of Parliament; deſcribe the nature and 
diſtinct office of every court of Judicature, con- 
iider the trade of Great-Britain, its publick 
debts or ſtocks, and its polity and intereſt with 
reſpect to other nations. : 
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Of te Ro YAL FAMILY, 


HE King, as we have already obſcrved, 
is veſted with the higheſt prerogative, has 
all the honours, and all the ſplendor of majeſty, 
and is only limited where power may become 
tyranny, and where he might be capable of in- 
juring either himſelf or his people. As he re- 
receives his honour, power, and authority from 
the laws, he binds himſelf by a ſolemn oath to 
make them the rule of his conduct. He then 
receives from the people the oath of Allegiance 
and the Crown ; becomes head of the ſtate and of 
the church; is ſupreme governor, and ſubject to 
none but God aud thoſe laws which gave him 
his authority, to which he is as much bound to 
pay obedience as the meaneſt of his ſubjects. 
So that our form of government is a monar- 
chy; but a monarchy ſo conſtituted and con- 
fined by the laws and the parliament, that the 
king has the power of doing good 1n the fulleſt 
extent, but 1s confined from any act that may 
tarniſh his reputation, and render him obnoxious 
to his people, and infamous to poſterity. The 
crown 1s hereditary, and women are allowed to 
ſucceed toit. Kings or Queens therefore, have 
power to declare peace or war, to make leagues 
and treaties with other princes and people, to 
confer honours, and raiſe any of the common: 
and place them with their nobility ; to ſend and 
receive ambaſſadors; to allow or repeal grants 
or privileges ; to diſpoſe of the ſeveral govern- 
ms 
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ments in their dominions, and of all employment: 
both at ſea and land; and to coin money, but 
not to fix the value of it without the conſent of 
Parliament. They are heirs, in the laſt reſort, 
in their kingdom; that is to ſay, all eſtates 
where no heir appears, revert to the lord, but if 
there is none, then to the king. They alone 
have the power of ſummoning, proroguing, and 
ciflolving parliaments ; they can refuſe to give 


the royal aſſent to acts without aſſigning any + 
reaſon for ſuch refuſal, whence it is evident that 1 fl 
the whole power of parliamentary ſtatutes flow 1 
from them, ſince no act can paſs into a law | 


without their approbation and conſent. 

The king, in every part of great Britain, 1s | 
the ſupreme judge, or lord chief juſtice, he fills 4 
up all the offices of judicature; may, if he WW 
pleaſes, preſide in all tribunals, and in all caſes, WW! 
except that of high treaſon, in which he himſelf , | 
is plaintiff. He is ſupreme moderator and go- 1 
vernor of the church of England, over all perſons = 
and in all cauſes ; he nominates to biſhopricks, | #49 
and many other benefices ; he claims tenths and } | 

| 


— 


annates; and by his mandate to the arch-biſhops 
aſſembles the clergy in convocation, who have 
not the power of fitting without his order and 
authority. The king is waited on in a kneeling 
polture, and no one is permitted to appear 
before him covered, except De Courcy baron 
of Kinſale in Ireland. 

In the reign of Cha, les II. the king's yearly re- 
venues were ſettled by act of parlian: ent at twelve 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, which added 
te certain other taxes, produces his majeſty a 
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yearly revenne of about fifteen hundred thouſand 
pounds fterling. 'The ordinary charge of the 
government, or (as it is now call'd) the Ciwi/ Lift 
was, upon queen 47's acceſſion to the crown, 
ſettled by parliament at ſeven hundred thouſand 
pounds per annum, upon the beſt funds in England, 
and his preſent majeſty's is ſettled at eight hun- 
died thouſand pounds, but is ſuppoſed to pro- 
duce a million. 

The Queen conſort is the ſecond perſon in the 
kingdom, and has ſome peculiar privileges. She 
may make any purchaſes in the kingdom, and 
diſpoſe of them as ſhe pleaſes without an act of 
parliament for her naturalization, and in caſe at 
law-ſuits, can remove her cauſe to any court ſhe 
thinks proper. Upon the king's deceaſe ſue 
may marry whom ſhe pleaſes, and though ſh- 
were eſpouſed by a private gentleman, yet (ls 
would have a!] honours paid her as a queen, 

The king's eldeſt fon is filed Prince of Hl 
and Duke of Corauall. The foundation of the 
firſt title has been already explained in our hiſtory 
of England, yet it may not be improper to 
_ obſerve, that #dzvard the ſecond was the fir 
King's ſon who enjoyed it, and in conſequence 
of his being born at Cazrrarven caſtle in that 
principality, where the king obliged his conſort 
to lie in, that thoſe people might be the better 
pleaſed with his ſucceſſor. The ſecond title was 
ſettled on the king's eldeſt fon by Edward the 
third, and jt does not deſcend by virtue of that 
monarch's grant to every heir of the crown of 
England, but to the firſt-born fon of the king 


only, For Richard de Brurdeaux, fon to I 
6 
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the Black Prince, who died without coming to 
the crown, was not duke of Cornwa!l by birth, 
but created fo by charter; and Henry VIII. after 
the death of his brother prince Arthur, was not 
duke of Cornwall, becauſe he was not the eldeſt 
ſon of the king. It is to be obſerved that the 
king's eldeſt ſon, with reſpect to the dukedom 
of Cornwall, is of age, ſo as to claim livery and 
ſeiſin, the very day of his birth. 

The prince of Vales is always heir apparent 
to the crown, and when he is fifteen, his ſubjects 
pay him homage. He has about twenty thou- 
ſand pounds per annum ariſing from the mines in 
his dukedom of Cornavall; and when his pre- 
ſent majeſty was prince of Wales, a hundred 
thouſand pounds per annum was ſettled upon him 
by act of parliament. 

The king beſtows what titles he pleaſes upon 
his other children ; but the titie of Royal High- 
neſs 15 of courſe given to them all, and all 
commoners who kiſs their hands muit do it 
kneeling. 
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Of the CLERGY. 


18 HE Clergy of England are the two arch- 
biſhops of Canterbury and York, twenty- 
four biſhops, twenty-ſix deans and chapters, 
hixty arch-deacons, five hundred and forty-four 
prebends, above nine thouſand ſeven hundred 
rectors and vicars of pariſhes (each of _ 
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has the care of one church, and ſome of more) 
and a great number of curates who officiate for 
them, and who are all epiſcopal clergy. 

The arch-biſhop of Canterbury is the firſt 
peer of the realm, and takes place of all, ex- 
cept the Royal Family; he is always of the 
privy council, and generally crowns the King 
or Queen. The arch-biſhop of York takes place 
of all peers, except the arch-biſhop of Canterbury 
and the lord chancellor, and uſually crowns the 
Queen conſort. He is ſtiled Primate of England; 
but the other is ſtiled Primate of all England, 
They are both preſidents of convocation in their 
reſpective dioceſes, to which they call their 
clergy whenever the king's mandate is iſſued for 
that purpoſe ; and prorogue and diſſolve the con- 
vocation as the king directs. They preſide over 
other biſhops within their province; appoint 
coadjutors to them when they are infirm ; have 
their court of arches to which appeals lie from 
the courts of other biſhops; they have the 
probat of wills, and the option of any one dig- 
nity in the gift of every biſhop they conſecrate 
or confirm; at leaſt the former has this pri- 
vilege. n 

The biſhops confer holy orders, and confirm; 
they give miniſters leave to preach, and perform 
the other paſtoral functions of their ſeveral 
dioceſes, They are all (except the biſhop of 
Man) peers of the realm, and fit as Barons in 
the houſe of lords. The biſhops of Londen, 
Durham, and Wincheſter, have always the pre- 
cedence ; and the other biſhops according to 
the priority of their conſecration, Th 
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The deans and chapters were formerly a ſtand- 
ing council to the biſhop, who lived in his 
cathedral, and were maintained at his expence, 
till by degrees their dependence grew leſs, and 
they had diſtinct parcels of eſtates aſſigned them 
and were made collegiate bodies. They have 
now not only authority within their own body, 
but ſometimes eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction in the 
neighbouring pariſhes and deaneries, and gene- 
rally temporal juriſdiction to hold courts of pleas 
| Wl within their own manors. But there are alſo 
ir deans where there are no chapters, as at Croydor 
ir in Surry, Battle in Suſſex, Bocking in EM, &c. 
bo have a peculiar juriſdiction to themſelves. 
There are likewiſe honorary deans, who have 
no joriſdiction, as the deans of the Chapel Royal, 
St. George's chapel at Vindſor, and thoſe of 
Rippen and .Guzrn/cy, 

There were formerly rural deans or arch- 
preſbyters. who acted under the biſhop and arch- 
deacon, and had the care of thoſe diſtricts called 
Deaneries, into which our dioceſes are ſtill di- 
vided ; but their authority and uſe is now almoſt 
at an end, very few dioceſes have any, and 
where they ſtill ſubſiſt they ſeem to be of no 
conſequence to the church. 

The arch-deacon, who is likewiſe an aſſiſtant 
to the biſhop, was choſen formerly from among 
the deacons ; but is now, by the act of unifor- 
mity, obliged to be in prieſts orders: and as the 
bilhop makes a viſitation of his dioceſe only once 
in three years, *tis the duty of the arch- deacon 
o viſit for him the other two. 


R 
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Theſe are the epiſcopal clergy; but there are 


various other miniſters and teachers in Gres, 


Britain, belonging to the ſeveral ſects allow'd 
and protected by the government, the moſt con. 
ſiderable of which are the Preſbyterians ; but 
they are perhaps not ſo numerous as 1s imagined, 
for many ſects are deem'd Preſbyterians for no 
other reaſon but becauſe they agree with them 
in rejecting epiſcopacy. 
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ND E Rü the title of Nobility are included 
all dukes, marquiſſes, earls, viſcounts, and 
barons. 

The title of duke was firſt conferred on Edvard 
prince of VJ ales commonly called the Bla 
Prince, who in the year 1335 was created duke 
of Cornaball; and whoſe gallant exploits in the 
battles of Cre/y, and Poictiers, gre mentioned 
in our hiſtory of England. 

The title of marquis was firſt conferred 
on Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, who in the 
year 1385 was by Richard II. created marquis 
of Dublin, | 

The title of viſcount was firſt given to Jeb! 
Beaumont, who was created viſcount Beaumont 
by king Henry VI. in the year 1439. : 

The title of earl is very ancient, and was in 
uſe among the Saxon; but was firſt given, with 
juriſdiction over particular places by William the 
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Conqueror, who ſoon after he had obtained the 
kingdom created earls of Arunte!, Cheſter, Corn- 
all, and others, allotting each the third penny 
aiting from the pleas in their reſpective earl- 
doms : but they have now neither juriſdiction 
nor third penny; however a ſmall itipend in 
conſideration thereof is paid them annually rom 
the Exchequer. 

The title of baron was eſtabliſhed ſoon after 
the conqueſt, in lieu of the Saxon title bane. 
As a baron is of the loweſt rank of Nobility, 
tat term has been often uſed for the body of the 
robility collectively conſidered; for the wars 
between the kings and nobles have been gene- 
rally called the Barons Wars; every nobleman 
being a baron tho' he has a more exalted title. 

The peers have many privileges, ſuch as en- 
trance, 1ufferage, and ſcats in parhament ; and 
cannot be arreſted but in caſes of high-treaſon, 
felony, breach of peace, condemnation in par- 
liament, or contempt of the king: for all which 
they are tried in the houſe of peers, as they 
always are, even tho' impeached by the com- 
mons, except in caſes of appeal for murder. 
Thoſe who injure them are puniſhed by the 
ſtatute of /candalum magnatum. They can pro- 
tect their own ſervants from arreſts; and neither 
the ſheriff nor his officers in many caſes are 
lowed to ſearch their houſes without the king's 
order firſt obtained, and ſigned by ſix privy 
counccllors, Nor are theſe all their privileges. 
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2 Gentry, or lower Nobility, are 


baronets, knights, and eſquires, who, 
together with the gentlemen of the long robe, 
freeholders, merchants, tradeſmen, yeomen, 
publicans, and peaſants, make up the commons 
or“ third eſtate of the kingdom. 

From the nobility, clergy and gentry, are 
choſen the .privy council, and the great oflicers 
and ſecretaries of ſtate ; and that moſtly at the 
king's pleaſure, but not intirely ſo; for there are 
ſome who are always members of the privy 
counci] in conſequence of their dignity and 
office. 

The Great Officers of State have rank and pre- 
cedence to all of their own dignity, and ſome 
of them even to thoſe of a ſuperior title, as 
may be ſeen in the following liſt of the order ot 
precedency ; and all members of the privy coun- 
eil; tho' commoners, are ſtiled Right Honour 
able, and their perſons are ſacred. 
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The three Eſtates of the Kingdom, properly ſo called, 
are the lords ſpiritual, the lords temporal, and the com- 
mons; tho' ſome writers make the kinz one of the three 
eſtates, the lords ſpiritual and temporal united, another, 
2nd ſo with the commons make up the number z th. d- 
ſion however is erroneous, as may be proved by the tell 
mony of ſeveral ſtatutes. 
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The Order of Precedency. 
The Kix and all the Px1nces of the blood. 


Theſe ſix precede all Dukes. 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Lord Chancellor, or Keeper. 
Archbiſhop of York, 
Lord Treaſurer. 
Lord Preſident. 
Lord Privy Seal. 


Theſe precede all of their own degree. 
Lord Great Chamberlain of England. 
Lord Marſhal of England. 

Lord High Admiral. 

Lord Steward of the Houſhold. 
Lord Chamberlain of the Houſhold. 
Secretaries of State. 


Then the dukes that are not in office, mar- 
quiſſes, dukes eldeſt ſons; earls, marquiſſes 
eldeſt ſons; dukes younger ſons ; viſcounts, 
earls eldeft ſons ; barons, earls younger ſons, 
viſcounts eldeſt ſons, barons eldeſt ſons, knights 
of the garter, guatenus tales ; privy counſellors, 
chancellor and under-treaſurer of the Exchequer, 
chancellor of the dutchy, lord chief juſtice of the 
King's Bench, maſter of the Rolls, lord chief 
juſtice of the Common Pleas, lord chief baron of 
the Exchequer, other judges and barons of the 
degree of the coif of the ſaid courts, bannerets 

made under the king's banner or ſtandard diſ- 
played in an army royal in open war, and the 
king perſonally preſent ; viſcounts younger ſons, 
arons younger ſons, baronets, knights ban- 
nerets of a mean creation, knights of the Bath, 
M 2 knights 
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knights bachclors, maſters in chancery, coloncl, 
ſerjeants at law, doctors, baronets eldeſt ſons, 
eſquires, lieutenant- colonels, majors, captains, 
gentlemen, Oc. | 

All dukes, marquiſſes, earls, viſcounts, and 
barons, not filling any of the great offices in the 
government, take place according to the ſeniority 
of their creation, 

All nephews and grandſons of a king are 
arch-dukes, and have the title of Highneſs. 

All dukes eldeſt ſons have the title of Mar- 
quiſſes, and the younger that of Lords, with 
the addition of their Chr:/?ian names, as Lord 
7 homas, Lord John, &c. 

A marquis's eldeſt ſon has the title of Lord of 
ſome place, and by the courteſy of England that 
of an earl, but ſhall give place to an earl ; and 
the younger ſons are lords; as lord Thomas, lord 
Jolu, &c. 

An ear]'s eldeſt ſon is born a viſcount, and 
has the title of Lord of ſome place. His youngeſt 
{ons are not lords, but take place of baronets.— 
All his daughters are ladies. | | 

A viſcount's eldeit fon is no lord, nor hi: 
daughters ladies; and therefore the eldeſt fon, 
and the eldeſt daughter of the firſt viſcount of 
Enelund is faid to be the firſt Gentleman and 
Gentiewoman without title; yet a viſcount' 
eldeſt fon is ſaid to be born a baron, 

Their titles are as follows. A duke, m. 
noble; a marquis, 20. honourable ; and the car, 
viſcount, and baron, all right honourable ®. 


But for a proper method of addreſſing perſons of 
diſtinction, either in writing or diſcourſe, ſee the _ 
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A nobleman, whether Engl; or Foreign, who 
hath his title of nobility only from a foreign 
monarch or ſtate, though he comes into England 
by the king's ſafe conduct, and though the king 
1 file him by his title of dignity, will, in all our 
law proceedings, have no notice taken of his 
y nobility. 

Nete alſo, That the higheſt and loweſt degrees 
of nobility are univerſally acknowledged ; for a 
knight, Engliſoman or Foreigner, is a knight in all 
nations. Alſo, if the emperor, or any foreign 


h king, come into this realm by ſafe conduct, 
4 as he ought, (for a king or abſolute prince, 
though he be in league, may not enter this land 
of without licence) in this caſe he ſhall here ſue, 
it and be ſued, by the name of Emperor, or 
d King. 
d 
6. 254 C 6 $ © . rv 
d 
1 Of the GREAT OFFiIcERs of the Crown, 


HE great officers of the crown were ori, 

ginally nine, v/z. Ihe Lord High Steward, 
Lord Chancillor, Lord High Treaſurer, Lord Pre- 
tent, Lord Privy Seal, Lord Great Chamberlain, 
wird High Conflable, Earl Marſhal, and Lord 
High Admiral; theſe however have been greatly 
mutilated and changed, as will be ſeen by the 
tollowing account. 


duction to the book of Letters on the moſt common as well 
« important occafions in life, printed for J. Newbery in 
dt. Faul's church-y ard, price 2 8. bound. 
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The LoD HIGH STEwaRrD of England was 
anciently the higheſt officer under the king, but 
his power was ſo great, that it was thought im- 
prudent to truſt it in the hands of a ſubjecd. 
Henry of Bolinbroke, afterwards king of England 
was the laſt who had a ſtate of inheritance in 
this high office; and ſince his time this place is 
only filled occaſionally to officiate at coronations, 
to arraign peers, Sc. which when over he openly 
breaks a white ſtaff in his hand, and puts a 
period to his power. 

The Lox Db Hich CHANCELLOR, (fo called, 
becauſe all patents, commiſſions, warrants, Cc. 
coming from the king, and peruſed by him, are 
ſigned if right, or cancella where wrong) is, 
now there is no Lord High Steward, the greaieſt 
perſon in the kingdom, next thoſe of royal blood, 
in civil affairs; as the archbiſhop of Canterbury is 
in affairs eccleſiaſtical. His office is to keep the 
king's great-ſeal, and he has a court to moderate 
the rigor of common law, where he is to judge 
according to equity, conſcience, and reaſon: 
he by his office beitows all eccleſiaſtical benefices 
in the king's books under twenty pounds fe 
annum. He is {worn to do right to all people, 
to counſel the king truly, to keep ſecret the 
king's counſel, not to ſuffer the rights of the 
crown to be diminiſhed, &c. This high office 
1s held during the king's pleaſure. 

The LoxD Hich TREASURER is the thicd 
great officer of the crown. It is conferred on 
him by the king's delivering to him a ſtaft, and 
he holds the office during the kiag's pleature. 


But ſince the Revolution, this office has * 
den 
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been executed by ſeveral commiſſioners, who are 
called Lords of the Treaſury. Their office is to 
take charge of all the king's revenues kept in 
the Zxcheguer, and to ſuperintend all the officers 
employed in collecting the impoſts, cuſtoms, 
and tributes, &c. belonging to the crown. 
They have the pift of all the places of the 
cuſtoms in all the ports of England; and in 
commiſſion with others, they let leates of all 
lands belonging to tae crown. 

The Lorp PresibextT of the king's privy 
council, is the fourth great officer, whoſe office 
is as ancient as the time of king John. This 
lord is to attend upon the king, to propoſe buſi- 
neſs at the council table, and to make report to 
his majeſty of the tranſactions there. His office 
15 held by patent during the king's pleaſure. 

The Loa Dp Prrvy-SEeaL is the fifth great 
officer, and a lord by his office. Through his 
hands paſs all charters and grants of the king, 
and pardons ſign'd by his majeſty before they 
come to the Great-Seal of England; and other 
matters of leſs moment which do not paſs by 
the Great-Seal. All theſe however firſt paſs the 
dignet in the ſecretary's office, which being 
directed to the Lorda-Privy-Seal, is his warrant 
for fixing the Privy-Seal to the grant; and the 
Privy-Seal is an authority to the Lord Chancellor, 
(or Lord-Keeper) to pais the Great-Seal, when 
the nature of the grant requires it. All theſe 
oicers are to take care that the grant be not 
againſt any law or cuſtom, and if it be, tis their 
duty to inform his majelty of it, and to withhold 
tueir ſeal of ofhce. The Lord 'Privy-Seal is by 


15 
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his place, of the king's privy-council, and there- 
fore beſides his oath of Lord Priwy-Seal, is 
obliged to take that of Privy-Coun/e lor. 

The Loxp GREAT CHAMBERLAIN of Eng. 
land is the ſixth great officer of the crown. His 
office is of great antiquity. To him belongs 
livery and lodging in the king's court. On the 
coronation- day he preſents to the king all his 
robes, and other parts of royal attire; as alſo 
with the gold that is to be offered; and after his 
majeſty is dreſſed and gone forth, he has all the 
king's night apparel, and the furniture of his 
bed-chamber for his fees. He alſo ſerves the 
king that day before and after dinner with 
watcr. to waſh his hands, and takes to himſelf 
the baſons and towels as a perquifite. He has 
alſo forty ells of crimſon velvet allowed for his 
own robes, and in the proceſſion he walks with 
his coronet, and a white ſtaff in his hand. To 
him belongs the care of providing all things in eig 
the houſe of lords in the time of parliament ; WW . 
alſo the government of the whole palace ot IO drs 
IV:fimin/ter. He iſſues out warrants for furniſh- ¶ guic 
ing Weſtminſter-hall againſt coronations, and I allit 
trials of peers, c. The gentleman-uſher, 
yeoman-uſhers, and door-keepers, are under lus 
command. He diſpoſes of the ſword of itate 
to what lord he pleaſes to be carried before the 
king, and goes himſelf on the right-hand d 
the ſword next the king's perſon, and the lord- 
marſhal on the left. On all folemn occaſions 
the keys of Weftmin/er-hall, court of wards, and 


court of requelts, are delivered to him, He i 
10 
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not to have precedence of dukes, but according 

to his creation. 

There are certain fees due to this oſſicer from 
a peers of the realm at their creation, or when 
they do their homage; and from all biſhops, 
when they do their homage to the king. 

The Los p Hich CoNS TABLE, was the 
ſerenth great officer of the crown ; but his pow- 
er and juriſdiction was ſo great, that fince the 
death of the duke of Buckingham m 1521, 
it has been thought imprudent to truſt it in 
the hands of any ſubje&; and therefore this 

oftice is now at an end; except on coronations 
| (and formerly at ſolemn trials of combat) when 
: an officer is created to aſſiſt at the ceremony, and 
his power ends with it. He anciently fat as 
; Wl juilge in the marſhal's court, and took place of 
» WW tic earl-marſhal. 
The EARL MarsHar or ENGLAND is the 
eighth great officer of the crown, and takes cog- 
nizance, as the high conſtable did, of all mat- 
ters of war, and arms, wherein he is commonly 
guided by the civil law. This officer, with the 
alliſtance of the king at arms, and heralds, 
marſhals and orders the proclamation, and coro- 
nation of our kings and queens, allo that of 
their marriages, funerals, cavalcades, royal in- 
terviews, feaſts, Oc. as well as the proclama- 
tons of peace and war. He is likewiſe the 
judge of the coats of arms, and of the pedigrees 
of the nobility and gentry, and has a court of 
hivalry in the common hall of the college of 
peralds, London, where they fit as his council or 
lilants in their rich coats of arms. 


Who- 
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Whoever deſires a coat of arms, muſt apply 
by petition to the earl-marſhal, and to his pet: 
tion annex a certificate of his being qualified 
for it. This being approved of, the earl-mar. 
ſhal directs an order to Garter king at arms, and 
to another of the kings at arms of the province 
where the petitioner reſides, to deviſe arms for 
him, and prepare him a grant, with the coat 
blazon'd in colours in the margent thereof. [a 
which grant all other perſons are expreſly for- 
bid to wear the ſame coat at their peril. 

This office has been long hereditary in the 
duke of Norfoll's family, — the preſent duke 
officiates by his deputy the earl of Efpingham. 

There were anciently ſeveral courts held by 
the earl-marſhal, but at preſent there is on) 
that of the college of Hera/ds, and the Marſbal- 
fea. 
The Lon p Hicn ApmiRaL of EncLAND, is 
now no more, that office being executed by ſeve- 
ral commiſſioners, who are called Lords of the 
Admiralty, and who have the management of 
all maritime affairs, and the government of the 
royal navy, with a power of judging and deter- 
mining all maritime caſes. 

They take cognizance of all things done 
upon the ſea, and upon the ſea- coaſts in all ports 
havens, and rivers, below the firſt bridge from 
the ſea, in any part of the world. They com- 
miſſion vice-admirals, rear- admirals, and al 
captains of his majeſty's ſnips of war, and ap- 
point deputies for the care of particular coal 


and coroners to examine dead bodies found a 


the ſea coaſt, or at ſea; they alſo n 
of 
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ſor their court of admiralty, and may impriſon, 
releaſe, Oc. 

As the ſea is beyond the limits of our com- 
mon law, the civil law is made uſe of in the 
me court of admiralty; but ſome criminal mat- 
ters, ſuch for inſtance, as piracy and murder, 
2re tried in this court by a jury and the common 
bw. by a ſpecial commiſſion from the king to 
tic lord high admiral, and ſome of the judges fit 
as commiſſioners. 

The cuſtoms and former decrees of this court 
are there of force for deciding controverſies, and 
there is a court of equity under it, to determine 
differences between merchants. 

To the office of admiralty belong all penalties | 
and amercements of all tranſactions within their ' 
juriſdiction ; alſo all the goods of pyrates or 


felons condemn'd or out-law'd ; ſhipwrecks, 1 
goods fioating on che fea, or caſt away on the $4 
ſhore, (where not granted to lords of manors 19 
on the ſea-coalt) and a ſhare of all lawful prizes. | 
To which we may add, all the great fiſh, com- $1 


monly called Royal Fiſh, except the Whale and 


the Sturgeon. 
Of the SRCRETARIES of STATE. 
4 


The kings of England had formerly but one 
ſecretary of ſtate, but towards the latter end of 
Hary VIII. the buſineſs of this office being in- 
creaſed, as has been ſhewn in the former part of 
this work, it was thought fit to employ two 
perſons in the diſcharge of that important office, 

WC ould have equal authority, and be 22 
ile 
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ſtiled Principal Secretaries of State, Theſe off 
cers, till the reign of queen Elizabeth, never Ml the 
ſet at the council-board, but having prepared an 
their buſineſs in a room next the council 
chamber, they came in and placed themſelus the 
on either ſide the ſovereign, and nothing was of 
debated by the council 'till the ſecretaries hd to t 
laid before them their propoſals ; but as tha: MW cou 
queen ſeldom came to council the ancient methed alte 
was altered, and the ſecretaries ſeated themſelves Ml the 
at the counc l-table, which place they have n- 
joyed ever fince, and a privy-council is feldow 
or never held, unleſs one of them 13 preſent. 

The correſpondence with all parts of Gre 
Britain, relating either to the church, the army, 
the militia, grants, pardons, or of whatever 
nature it may be, is carried on indifferently by 
either ſecretary of Rate, and to one of these 
the people ſhould apply in all cafes of emer- 
Fend, diſtreſs, and danger, that the affair may 

e repreſented by them to the king, and privy- 
council, in order to obtain relief: But as for 
foreign affairs, all the nations that have any in- 
tercourſe with Great Er:itain, are divided into tie 
northern and ſouthern provinces. 

We have already taken notice of the honour 
that is due to them, and their rank of pre- 
cedency. 

They have apartments appointed them in a 11 
the king's palaces, as well for their own accom-W !:m: 
modation as for their office and dependants; mp 
and have beſides a ſettled allowance from the and 11 
king in ſalary and a penſion of 2000 J. per au pon 
each, and board wages. , „ 
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The ſecretaries and clerks they employ are of 
their own election, and have no dependance on 
any other power or perſon. | 

That ſeal of the king which is properly called 
the Signet, is always in cuſtody of the ſecretaries 
of ſtate; and its uſe and application gives title 
to the Signet office, which conſtantly attends the 
court, and has four clerks, who wait by months 
alternately to prepare ſuch things as are to paſs 
the ſignet, for the privy-ſeal, or great ſeal. 

There is alſo the Paper-Office, depending on 
the ſecretaries of ſtate, which is very ancient, 
and the keeper thereof hath in charge all the 
publick papers, writings, matters of ſtate, and 
council; all letters of intelligence, negociations 
of the king's publick miniſters abroad, and all 
the papers and diſpatches that paſs the offices of 
the two ſecretaries of ſtate ; which are, or ought 
o be, carefully depoſited here, by way of poli- 
ical library. 

cannot quit this ſubje&t without obſerving, 
that England is generally happy when theſe high 
ofices are filled by perſons who ſhare equally the 
confidence of the king, and the confidence of 
the people. 


Of the PRIVx Council. 


The privy council ſeems at preſent to be the 
frimum mobile of our civil government, and is 
compoſed of perſons eminent for their wiſdom 
and integrity, who are able to adviſe his majeſty 
upon all emergencies, and to bear part of that 

N great 
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great weight of government which would other a 

wiſe lay too heavy upon him. d 

This court is of great antiquity, for the pri. tr 

mitive government in England was by the king de 

| and his privy council. Matters of great impoc- hi 
| tance, even between one ſubject and another, cc 
have been anciently determined by this court; hi 


and formerly the judges of England in many dif- W. 
cult caſes refuſed to give judgment ' tiil they had W. 


laid the matter before the king and privy council. ha 
Nay, the lords and commons in parhament th 
aſſembled, have frequently referred matters of W pr 
high moment to them, as ſuppoſing that from pr 
their experience they were better judges of the 4 | 
matter; or that it was more prudent the ſubject thi 
ſhould be debated thus privately, than by both 


houſes of parliament. . 

At preſent, however, there are few or no 
caſes brought before the king and council, that 
may be determined in the common courts ct 
Juſtice. Their buſineſs now is the buſineſs of 
the nation in general; they take cognizance 
only of matters of complaint and ſudden emer- 

nces, and have in truſt the honour of his 
majeſty, and the welfare of his kingdoms. 
The affairs of Ireland however, and the plan- 
tations, are ſtill very much under the juriſdiction 
of this court. 

The king, with the advice of his privy 
council, may publiſh proclamations, which are 
binding to the ſubjeR, if not contrary to the 
ſtatute or common law ; and this court has 


power to enquire into all crimes and treſpaſſes 
againk 
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againſt the government, and to commit the 
delinquents into ſafe cuſtody in order for their 
trial, The king is often preſent at their 
debates, in which the loweſt councellor delivers 
his opinion firſt, and the reſt ſucceed him till it 
comes to the king (if preſent) who then gives 
his judgment, and determines the debate. But 
when the king is abſent, the matter is determined 
without him by the preſident (whoſe office we 
have already deſcribed) and ne makes report 
thereof to his majeſty. the king, though 
preſent, may conceal what he pleaſes from the 
privy council, and communicate his thoughts to 
a ſele& council choſen out of this body, called 
the Cabinet Council, with whom his majeſty 
often determines ſuch affairs as are of great im- 
portance, and requires the utmoſt ſecreſy. 

The members of the privy council are of the 
king's own election, except thoſe who are privy , 
councellors in conſequence of office ; and he 
may have what number he pleaſes. They are 
ſu orn to counſel and adviſe the king truly and 
juſtly, according to the beſt of their abilities, 
and to keep ſacred the king's council: By the 
force of which oath, and the cuſtom of the 
kingdom, a privy councellor is made without 
any patent or grant, and continues during the 
lite of the king, or during the king's pleaſure, 

There are ſtated days appointed for their 
meeting in council; but on caſes of emergency 
they are ſummon'd at any time, and when the 
king is preſent they fit bare-headed. A council 
is ſeldom or never held without the preſence of 
one of the ſecretaries of ſtate (whoſe office we 

N 2 have 
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have already deſcribed) fince they generally lay 
before the board the matter in queſtion. 

A privy counſellor, though but a gentleman, 
has precedence of all knights, and younger fon; 
of viſcounts and barons, and is ſtiled gt he 
nourable: but the council itſelf is called of? U- 
nourable. 


Of the PARLIAMENT of GREAT-BRITAIN, 


HOSE who have read our Hiſtory 

of Erg/and will perceive that parlia- 
ments had being even in the reign of the Saxen 
kings; but how the commons were then re- 
preſented, is not ſo certain, nor is a Knowledge 
of that matter to be any how obtained; for 
there are no ſummons's of them upon record 
before the 49th of Henry III. at which time they 
began to be a diſtinct houſe. 

It is generally ſuppoſed, and with great pro- 
bability, that our parliament derived its origin 
from the parliaments, aflemblics, and diets of 
the northern nations, the form of which was 
brought in by the Arg/o-Saxons. But theſe mect- 
tings were not ſo frequent under the firſt Saxon 
kings, as under the Plantagencts ; when the 
parliament began to make a formidable hgure, 
and in ſome reigns aſſumed great authority and 
power; being excited thereto by the weaknels 
of the Prince; his avarice, profuſeneſs or adhe- 


rence to ſome flattering favourite. Not — 
ALS that 
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that ambition ha alſo had its weight in the ſcale; 
for the vanity and turbulence ct ſome tempers 
have generally aided theſe ſort of enter- 
prizes. | 

When the ſums expended by the king ex- 
ceeded the yearly revenues fixed by the late, 
(being applied to different purpoſes from what 
they were intended, or wantonly laviſhed on 
ſawning favourites) new taxes became neceſſary, 
which were oppoſed by all thoſe who had no 
ſhare of the plunder, or were too righteous to 
connive at proceedings ſo deſtructive to the com- 
munity; and, after ſeveral inſurrections, they, 
in the reign of king John, aſſumed to themſelves 
a power of not ſuffering the king to levy any 
other taxes than ſuch as had been granted him 
by the ſtates of the kingdom; and this power 
they alſo confirmed to themſelves under the 


reign of his ſon Henry III. who being always | 


in want of money, convened his parliaments 
more frequently than uſual, and in theſe aſſem- 
blies they came to ſuch reſolutions as almoſt de- 
ſtroyed the authority of the crown. Tis true, 
he endeavoured to ſhake off their ſhackles, but 
in ſuch a manner, as ſerved only to intangle 
him the more; not by prudence, oeconomy, 
and cultivating a good underſtanding with his 
people, but by bribing one parliament to repeal 
the acts of a former; which inflamed the minds 
of his ſubjects, excited new troubles, drained 
his coffers, and rendered the feeble ſtill more 
infirm : beſides, theſe members of his own pro- 


curing, who knew his weakneſs, would do 


him no ſervice but what was paid for: and 
N 3 thus 
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thus, whether obſtinate or humble, the parlis 

ment had ever the upper-hand of the king. 
But the caſe has been very different in the 
gn of princes renowned for their prudence 
and martial exploits ; for, in the days of Edward 
III. Henry IV. V. VII. VIII. and queen E/::4. 
beth, the parliament, either through reſpect to 
their actions, or in dread of their reſentment, 
did little more than carry their commands into 
execution; and, notwithſtanding our boalled 
liberties, the ſtate of government in theſe reign; 
was little other than that of abſolute monarchy; 
nor does it appear that there was any ſafe per- 
manent, and eſtabliſhed liberty for the ſubject i ob 
till the revolution. The freedom of parlia- W ti: 
ments, however, and the dignity of the crown, {WM ot 
ſeem now to be both fixed upon a baſis no: bee 
eaſily to be ſhaken; corruption may indeed 40 
creep in, but will never be able to undermine WI vic 
the fabric; for the oppoſite parties that are ſub- WM cl 
fiſting, and ever jealous of each other, will pre. Po 
vent any encroachment, either on the fide of anc 
the crown, or of the people, and that is the only WI mo 
uſe parties are of in this nation. An equil- 7 
brium, however, between the parties, ſhould be As! 
maintained, or they may be productive of mil- WM alte 
chief. b cles 
Twas the mutual oppoſition between the WI kap 
champions of the court, and the champions of he 
the country, inflamed and carried beyond all 
bounds of diſcretion, that occaſioned the death 
of king Charles I. a melancholy circumſtance, 
which, I hope, will never be forgot; fince it“ 
an uſeful lemon to politicians, aud ſhews _ 
abtc- 
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abſolutely unſafe it is to place too much power 
on either fide. The parliament of that time, 
like the phœnix in the fable, deſtroyed itſelf; 
it had too much power to ſubſiſt; and, in or- 
der to maintain their encroachments, were ob- 
liged to delegate ſo much power to others, 
that thoſe very creatures whom they had em- 
ployed as their ſervants, became their maſters. 
They were the dupes of Cromabell, and the 
ſport of the ſoldiery: hence the death of the 
king, and hence the Rump Parliament for ever 
to be ridiculed and remembered. 

. The deſign of parliament, as we have already 
9 obſerved, is to keep up the conſtitution, ſupport 
N the honour of the crown, maintain the privileges 
of the people, raiſe ſubſidies, make laws, and 
eedreſs grievances, Their fitting is appointed 
40 days after royal proclamation, with the ad- 


cellor iſſues writs to the lords ſpiritual and tem- 
poral, to appear at the time and place appointed; 
and to the ſheriffs, commanding them to ſum- 
mon the people to ele& as many knights, ci- 
tens, and burgeſſes in their reſpective counties, 
as are to fit in the houſe of commons; a writ is 
alſo directed to the privy- council in Scotland for 
cleting 16 peers and 45 commons. When it 
WH i:ppens that a burgeſs is elected for 2 boroughs, 
WH ie muſt declare to the houſe for which he will 
fre, that a writ may be iſſued out for a new 
election at the other place. And that theſe re- 
preſentatives may be in circumſtances ſuffici- 
ently eaſy to preſerve them from the temptation 


ot betraying their truſt, every candidate for a 
county 


vice of the privy council. The lord chan- 
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county in England ought to be poſſeſſed of an 
eſtate of 6oo/. per annum; and every candidate 
for a city or borough of 3<0/. er annum. 

As the time, ſo is the place of the parlia. 
ments ſitting appointed by the ſovereign, though 
it is uſually at Vfiminſtir, the lords in a large 
room, the commons in a larger, with a com- 
munication between them, At the opening, 
the king goes to the houſe in his royal robes, 
the crown on his head, and the ſword of ſtate 
carried before him; his majeſty fits under a ca- 
nopy, on a throne, in a chair of ſtate; the tem. 
poral lords are in their ſcarlet robes of ſtate, and 
the ſpiritual lords in their epiſcopal habit; on the 
king's right-hand. there is a ſeat for the Prince 


of Males or his heir apparent, and on his left 


another for the ſecond ſon. 

On the king's right hand, next the wall, the 
two archbiſhops ſit on a form by themſelves. Be- 
low them, the biſhops of London, Durham, and 
IWinchefter ; and all the other biſhops, according 
to the order of their conſecration. 

The lord treaſurer, lord preſident, and lord 
privy-ſeal fit upon forms on the king's leſt-hand, 
above all dukes, except thoſe of the royal blood. 
Then the dukes, marquiſes, and earls, accord- 
ing to their creation. 

Croſs the room are placed the woolſacks, on 
the firſt of which, before the throne, fits the 
lord chancellor, as ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, 
with the great ſeal and mace lying by him ; be- 
low which are forms croſs the room for the viſ- 
counts and the barons, who fit in order accord. 

5 ig 


1 2 
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ins to their creation, except thoſe who have 
precedence by virtue of their places. 5 

The judge, maſters in chancery, and king's 
council, who, when called upon, are to g1ve 
their advice in point of law, fit on the other 
woolſacks. But they” all fland up till the king 
gives them leave to ſit. 

The loweſt woolſack is for the clerk of the 
crown, and clerk of the parliament. I he firſt 
concerned in all parliamentary writs and pardons, 
and the laſt in keeping the records of all that 
paſſes in parliament. This clerk has two under- 
clerks, who, kneeling behind the woolſacks, 
yrite upon it. | | 

No perſon of the Rom religion can fit in ei- 
ther houſe, nor zny member vote, till he has 
taken the oaths to the government. 

When his majeſty is not at the houſe, the 
lords bow to the chair of ſtate; and fo ſhould 
all do who enter the king's preſence-chamber. 

When the 4:2 comes to parliament, the uſher of 
the black rod is commanded to call the houſe 
ot commons to attend his m jeſiy immediately iu 
the houſe of peers ; he is the king's firſt gentleman- 
ulicr, and carries a black rod in his hand; he 
its without the barr of the houſe, and what 
peers or other perſons they think proper to com- 
mit for any treſpaſs, are left to his cullody ; he, 
has a deputy, a yeoman-uſher, that waits at the 
door within, and a crier without, 

The commons being come, ſtand without the 
bar, and the Lung commands them, by the lord 
chancellor, to chuſe one of their members for 
ieir ſpeaker, and to preſent him in a day or 

two z 
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two; ſometimes this is done by the lord clay. 
cellor only. 

The commons being returned to their houſe, 
chuſe a ſpeaker, who ought to be a perſon c 
great experience and abi] ties, eſpecially in par. 
liamentary affairs; for th ſpeaker, being the f of 
commoner of the lund, is the mouth of the houfe, 
and ſo neceſſary, that the commons are properly 
no houſe, i. e. can do no buſineſs without him, | 
The choice being made, tis a cultom for the 5 
party to decline the office; but he is anſwered Mthe 
with a fall conſent upon his name, and two of W waz 
the principal members lead him to the ſpeaker MW reac 
chair, where being ſet, they return to their Hany 
places. gra! 

At the day appointed for his preſentation to Mi: 
the king, his majeſty being come, the commons WM 1 
are called in. The zew ſpeaker is introduced, Nate 
urges his incapacity, and refuſes his office; but MW 4 
the king not allowing it, he makes a ſpeech w ciou 
his majeſty, and generally concludes with thele Wchec 
petitions, That the commons may, during tber Hin t 
ſitting, have free acceſs to his majefly ; that thy Mike 
may hawve freedom of ſpeech in their houſe, and A 
be free from arreſts. Theſe requeſts being graut: WW new 
ed, the king makes a, ſpeech to both houſes erer 
parliament, concerning ſuch matters as he thin and 
fit to lay before them; then he leaves boch ill! 
houſes to their private debates, and the com- aN 
mons return to their own houſe, the mace beng vl. 
carried (as uſual) before their ſpeaker. eithe 

His majeſty never comes to parliament ate. 5 
this, but to lay freſh important affairs betore but b 
them; to give aſſent to the bills paſſed, or = bills 

8 che 
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the ſeſſion. Whenever he goes in ſlate, there's 
2 diſcharge of 21 guns, and the ſame at his re- 


turn. 


Of the proceedings of bath houſes in their de- 
bates and paſſing of bills, 


The firſt thing the commons d» after bis ma- 
%s approbation of their ſpeaker, is to open 
the ons, by reading a bill the firſt time, al- 
ways prepared by the clerk, and ordered to be 
read a ſecond time, though it is ſeldom taken 
ir any farther notice of, and then they appoint the 

grand committees, for privileges and elections, for 
to Wl :rievances, trade, and religion. 
ns The ſtanding committees being ſettled, a pri- 
d, rate one is generally appointed to draw up an 
ut WY 0444/5 of thanks to the king for his moſt gra- 
to WM cious ſpeech, wherein they commonly expreſs a 
le heerfal diſpoſition to concur with his majeſty 
„in thoſe things he has laid before them; the 
le is done in the houſe of lords. 
As the chief buſineſs of parliament is to make 
re laws, revive or abrogate old ones; what- 
of WT ever 15 propoſed for a law, is firit put in writing, 
and called a ill, Any member may offer a 
ü en for the public good, but he mult firſt give 
n-W :1c2ſon for £ admitting thereof, which 1s called 
g a motion; upon which the houſe may 

either grant or deny it. 
er % 63/1; for taxe are not to be brought in 
e Þut by order of the houſe; and whereas all other 
eil may begin in either houſe, theſe always 
ne begin 


this bill is thus intituled, and reads the title; he 
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begin in the houſe of commons: the reaſon is, 
becauſe the greateſt part of the monies belong 
to the commons. 

If any member deſire a law in force to be al. 
tered or repealed, he mult firſt move the houſe, 
and give reaſons for it; if the houſe allow the 
auction, he moves that the act be read, and then 
gives his reaſons for the alterations he propoſes 


to have made, or the act repealed, their uſual { 

way is to appoint ſome of the members to 

bring in a bill for that purpoſe. 5 
þ 


Leave muſt be alſo given to bring in a pr. 
vate bill, and the ſubſtance made known either 
by motion or petition. Petitions are uſually pre- MW * 
ſented by the members of the county, or place ! 
the petitioners are of; if they concern private el 
perſons, they are to be ſubſcribed, and the per- Ml / 


ſons preſenting them called to the bar, to avoy le 
the ſubſtance of the petition, eſpecially if it be th 
a complaint againit an offender. Wi 
Every bill, before it is a law, muſt be read U 
three times in each houſe, and then obtain the IM f* 
royal afſent ; for, as each houſe has the privilege F. 
of a negative voice, ſo the ſovereign is free wo  ”L 
confirm or reje& the bill; however, a 6:1 of in- 1 
demnity, from the throne is read but once in each 0 E 
don 


houſe, they being to take it as the ſovereign 
is pleaſed to give it. Fc 
The ſpeaker, and ſometimes the houſe, direct bill 
the clerk what bill to read, which he docs witi ' 
0 


an audible voice, and then delivers it tb the m 


ſpealer who riſing from his chair, ſtands un- Again 
covered, and holding the bill in his hand, ſays, . bu 
4 2 | 


then 
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then opens the ſubſtance of it, and declares, 
that it is the fn time of reading this bill, and 
delivers it again to the clerk. 

The ſpeaking. for, or azain/? a bill, is com- 
monly put off till the ſecond rea ding, that the 
members may have time to conſider of it; for it 1 
ſeldom happens that a bill is read twice in one 
day, except bills . 2 Hlement. 7 

BA E: ſeit!:ment, natural xation, Ec. for M 
any of the royal fam ih, may paſs t through both | 
houſes the ſame day it is brought in. I 

On the /ecord reading, which is in like man- i 
ner as the firſt, debates ariſe, af er which the 
houſe uſually calls for committing the bill, i. e. \ 
either for referring it to a committee of the whole 
59 ſe, or a ſelect committee ; the latter conſiſts of 
ſereral members, nominated by the houſe, with 
the time and place appointed for their meeting; 9 
whoever ſpoke againit the bill muſt not be of 4 
the commitzee; for he cannot be a proper perſon 
to help to prepare it; and when the 617 has i4 
pailed through the corre, it is ordered to be Y 
trorn/72d, 14 

IF a bill begun in the commons, happens at 1 
firſt reading to be debated pro and con, the * 
hoaſe calls for the queſtion, which is, aubelber 
the bill fha'l be rejected; and not whether the 
% ball be read the ſecond time, winch is the * 
in uſual way; but a bill coming from the verdi, 
che ſo much reſpect is ſhewn, that if it be ſpoke 
un- againſt on the firſt reading, and the 5 galer preis'd 
275 to put the queſtion, he makes it firſt for the /e- 
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jection ; it being prudent to conſider the bill, be. 
fore it be put to ſuch hazard. 
If the majority be for rejecting, the clerk writes 
rejected in the journal, and indorſes it ſo on the 
back of the bill; and it can be read no more that MI!” 
ſeſſion, unleſs materially altered both in body 
and title; if the woice be to have the bill re.. 
tained, then 1t 1s read a ſecond time. c 
Whoever feats to a il, is uncovered, and s 
directs himſelf to the eder; - if two ariſe to 
ſpeak, the /eaker determines which ſhall g 
way; he that ſpeaks, is to be heard out ann: 
ter upted, unleſs the diſcourſe be not to the 
purpoſe; in which caſe the /peater may check 
him. 
None are to ſpeak twice, unleſs by way d 
explication, or when a l is twice read; if whit 
one ſays be confuted by another, he muſt not 
reply the ſame day, unleſs the houſe be turned 
into a cammitlee; and then, if the chairman think 
proper, every one may ſpeak to it as o 5 
he pleaſes. If the ſpeaker does not, any mem. 2% 
ber may ſpeak to what is done contrary to . 
ger of the Hon Whoever mentions the cr. 
in a debate, muſt not ſpeak to the matter itte 
for if fo, the /peaker or other member reprimand 
him. 7 
The 7 eahker is not to argue for Or againſt; the 
he is to ſee orders obſerved, hear the arguments "A 
and collect the ſubſtance ; he has no voice but 
when the houſe is equally divided, and then, 
the crafting vote. 
No member is o mention tlie name of anothe 


in diſcourſe, but to deſcribe him by his tit 


0 
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r addition, as, that noble lord, that worthy 
bright or gentleman, or by his office, as Mr. 
rrieant, gentlem n of the long robe, &c, or by his 
place, as ihe gentleman near the chair, near the 
bar, or the ether fide; or that gentleman who | 
ole li; or lafl but one, and the like. 

No reflections are to be uſed ; and though 
freedom of ſpeech be a privilege of the houle, 
ret what 1s ſpoxen may be cenſured. If any 
leaks offenſive words of the ſowvere-gn, he is 
called to the bar, and on hi: knees reprimanded 
by the ſpeaker; if the offence be great, he is 
ſent to the Tower, 

When a 3% that has been committed is re- 
ported, the houſe commonly agrees to the re- 
port in whole or in part; out when the matter 
b of importance, the #:// is ſometimes recom- 
mitted, and moſt uſually to the fame commit 
tee, 

A debate ended, the ſpeaker puts the queſtion 
or ingroffing ; if the majority be againſt it, the 


A 


m- . 6 * . . 

1 till is thrown out; if for, *tis in, reid, and the 
„ W/caker offers it ſome days after to be read a 
i third time for paſſing; and to prevent carrying 
ity 


ot bills with few voices, no bill is put to the 

paſſing before 12 oc. 

of At the third reading of a bill, the {eater tells 
he houſe, it is the Hd time, and with their 

bu rour, will put it to the paſſing ; before he does 
is, he pauſes, that the members may ſpeak 

to it, if they pleaſe; it ſometimes happens at 

tne third reading, that a freſh debate ariſes; 


my | Frogger 
om the bill is rarely recommitted, except for 
"© particular clauſe or proviſo. 
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The debate over, the /pealer puts the bill to 
the vote, thus: As many as ade of opinion that thi; 
bill Svould paſs, ſay AYE; and after the affirma. 
tive, A many as ar? of tre contrary opinion ty 
NO ; upon which the header declares his opinion, 
whether the ayes or the zes have it; which 
ſtands as the judgment of the houſe, unleſs the 
caſe be doubtful; then a motion is made ior 
dividing the houſe. and there is a rule that 
determines which ſhall go out the ayes or 
noc, the /peaker nominatcs two ayes and two ce, 
to count the houſe, who have each a ſtaff in his 
hand, and counts the members that remain ſu- 
ting; then the ze//ers go to the door, they ſtand 
two on each fide, as in oppoſition, and count them 
who went forth, as they come in; while this is 
performing, no member is to ſpeak or go out of 
his place; except ſuch as go out upon the di. 
viſion. 

The houſe being numbered, the Hur teller, 
approaching the table, make three /olem 
b:wws to the chair, vix. the „iu at the Jar, the 
ſecond in the middle of the flor, and the loft it 
the alle, and then the two who are the rellen 
for the m-ority, report the number; which, it 
equal, the elles mix one and one, the oldeli 
member or &4roz:t, or feer, taking the right 
hand ; upon which they all return to their places 
and the 7 aker reports. If it be carried in tli 
affirmative, the clerk enters reſelved; if in the 
negative, thus, the gu: ftion being fat, &. i 
pajjed in the ugali vt. 
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If the bil] paſted be originally of the houſe 


of commons, the clerk writes within it, on the 
top next the right-hand, Soit baille aux ſeignours; 
j. e. let it be ſent to the lords; but if it begun in 
the lords houſe, he writes underneath the ſub- 
ſcription of the lords, A ce bill les communes ont 
ofientez, 1. e. to this bill the commons agree. 

The bill is carried to the lords, by ſeveral 
mcmbers appointed by the houſe; and as they 
come to the bar, with great reſpect, their /ora- 
bi ps riſe, and 80 forward to meet them; the title 
of the bil] is read by the chief manager, and de- 
livered to the lord chancellor. 

When a 5%, is ſent by the lords to the com- 
mons, they ſend no members, but 2 fer in 
clancery; and are always introduced by the 
ſerjeant at arms, bowing thrice, and after read- 
ing the title, and deſiring it may be taken into 
conſideration, delivers it to the ſpeaker, 

But in meſſages of importance, the lords ſend 
two judges to the houſe of commons. If either 
houſe diſagree upon a Bill, a conference is de- 
manded, which is held in the painted chamber, 
to which both houſes ſend ſeveral managers to 
argue upon the matter; if they don't agree, a 
new conference is demanded ; and if it proves in- 
citeQtual, the 27 is loft. 

1hey vote in the houſe of lords, by begin- 
ning at the /owe/t baron, and ſo upwards ; each 
anſwering a part, content, or nct content; if the 
ace are equal, the negative carries it; the 
ſpeaker having no vote, unleſs a feer of the 
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In the hou/e of commons, "tis uſual in tlie ſeſ. 
ſion to call the -4or/e over every member when 
called, ſtands up uncovered; the abſent, if no: 
excuſed, are entered cefactt (a difaulter ) and 
ſometimes ſent for by the /ſerjeart at arms; it 
is common for members to afk leave to be ab. 
ſent for ſome time, and it is readily granted. 
There muit be 40 members preſent to conttt- 
tute a houſe of commons, and at leaſt 8 in a 
commiitee, but the full number of the houſe of 
commons 1s 558. | 

When a full houſe is required, the /erjeart of 
arms is ſent to ſeek for members, at the court off 
requeſts, Weſtminſter-ball, &c. and the member; 
are obliged to attend the buſineſs upon ſecing 
the ſerjeant, who haz the Mace carried a-cro!s 
a meſſenger's arms behind him. 

Upon the death of a member, a warrant iſſue: 
to the clerk of the crown for making a new 
writ, directed to the fer F of the county where 
the deceaſed member ſerved, in order to a nc 
e. cction. 
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RuULEs ob/erved by COMMITTERS, cel 
? 

Upon the firſt meeting of a committee, in ¶ tue 
the committee-chamber, tacy chuie a chairman the 
among themſelves. 1 

The committces muſt not vaze, interlire, or Ml com 
Flat the bill, but muſt mark a» endments ou! 
different paper, and the number of the #2 WM deb: 
where the amendment is made, naming pari:c'- W ! 


. larly the place; the breviate annexed to the bil 
mus 
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muſt agree with it; every amendment is voted 
ſingly, and when all are ſettled read, and put 
to the queſtion, whether the ſame all be re- 

rted to the henſe. Before the queition's put, 
any member of the committee may move to add 
to thoſe amendments, or mend any other part 
of che bill, 

if the amendments paſs, the chairman is to 
mike the retort, He firſt acquaints the houſe, 
bat he has a report to make from the commit- 

to whom ſuch a bill was committed; which 
being received by the houſe, the Ando ſtand- 
ing in his place, reads each of the amendments, 
witn the coherence in the bill, and gives the 
renſons of the committee for all ſuch amendments; 
this done, he delivers the 4% and amend nents to 
te Cierk 3 whereupon any member may ſpeak 
gainſt all or any of the amendments, and de- 
re the coberence to be read, but muſt make all 
i Objections at once. 

Upon any great buſineſs, like a money-bill, 
the houſe refolves itſelf into a grand committee, 
called a commitree of the whole he:ſe ; when every 

member may ſpeak as often as he thinks ne- 
cefary, and anſwer others; the /peaker leaves 
* chair, and a chairman is choſen, who ſits in 
:2 clerk's place, and writes the procecdings of 
the committee. 

Puſinèſs under conſideration of this committee 
Senn requires ſeveral littings, the chat 

wit afk leave to fit again; w hen the matter is 
cebated, and it is thought fit to be reſolved in 
the 3 the chairman having gone through 

e vill, puts the queſtion, that the /ame be 
re- 
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reported to the honſe. If the queſtion be Car. 
ried in the afiirmative, the eater is called to ti 
chair, and the cha ruan reports what Was ic. 
ſolved in the committee, whereupon the holt 
proceeds as a hene, not as a cwnmittce. 
The era have their committee, with this Git. 
ference, that the judges and others of the 40% 
robe, are ſometimes Joined to the lords of t 
committee, though they have no voice in d 
houſe, and here they ft uncovered, 
The farlament during the ſeſſion, may ad 
dreſs the king, either each houſe ſeparately, o 
j intly in the ſame addreſs; and theſe addieſ: 
are preſent:d at a time appointed by his . 
ſometimes in a body with the ſpeaker; but me! 
commonly by deputed members from each houk, 
and ſuch as are of his majcſtz"s privy-ceuncil, 
When Lills are ready for reya! font, the king 
goes to the houſe in his robes 3, and the lords i 
their robes, and the commons are ſent ſor, the 
clerk of the cab reads the title of each bi! 
and as he reads, the ci of the parliament 2 
cord ing to jaftrudtion, pronounces the roy:-- 
aſſent in the 1e N 2 it a publick bill, the an 
ſwer is, le rey e went 3 if private, ſoit fait cimm 
il oft deſire; if a * -bill, /e roy remercie | 
Ioyaux fajects accepte leur e S aufs 
went; if a bill of indemnity, the return is from th 
lords and commons to his majeſty in theſe wor: 
{is Frelats, tig. TCUVS S (Cum e CE a. em. 
aſſembles au nom de tous Vos autres fujets remerciꝶ 
tres humblement votre meajcjte & jrient dicu i 
donner en ante bonne wie & /angue ; if a bill whid 
the King diſlikes, /: Y aν)e a, the Ling aui 
con: 
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der of it, which is a ſort of civil denial. His 
majeſty by commiſſion to ſome peers, may give 
his royal aſſent to any bill without his pre- 
Lou ence. 
Each houſe has a privilege to a4ourn for ſome 
; Ci. dars; and the king may alſo a, them ; 
[ore nd all £:/5; in both houſes remain as they were, 
f the (ond may be brought to an iſſue the next 
\ the meeting; but 'tis otherwiſe with a froropation, 
which makes a on; for all Bills that have 
y ad. piſſed either or both houſes, and had not 
7, che royal afſent, are dropt, or to be obtained 
reſi; Wmuſt begin anew, 
2 6ſt Laſtly, it is ſaid, the parliament is difſelved 
met when the houſe of commons is diſcharged in 
ont order to a new eledlicn. 


il, Diſolution and calling of parliament are com- 
kin{Wmonly by proclamation. 


ds u Upon the 4:zg's deceaſe, if a parliament was 
theſWiitting, or in being, it was formerly d:/elved of 

bil courſe, he being the head of the parliament; 
% but to prevent confuſions on that account, an 
roy1M=-t paſted in the 4th of queen Aue, by which 
e it is declared, The parliament then ſittin?, or in 
ng, ſhall in that caſe continue for fix months, 
je /f'2/5 Sooner prorogued or diſſolved by the next heir 
be crown in ſucceſſion. —But, if there is no 
n 2: 1 lament in being, then the laſt preceding ar- 
or nent. ſhall immediately meet, fit, and act, to all 
ceients and purprſes, as if the ſaid parliament 


ci ne ver been difſalved, The privy council, 
A d all offices civil and military, are alſo to con- 
hichtnue for fix months: And it is high trea- 
a in the privy council, not to proclaim the 
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next ſucceſſor immediately ; the great benefit of 
which act appear'd on the death of queen 4, 


Formerly the eri proclaimed the ads paſſed | 


in a ſeſſion, that none might pretend ignorance; 
but that cuſtom has been laid aſide, ſince print- 
ing came in uſe. 


Of the Privileges and Power of the Parliament. 


There are three things in England, /aid a 
great lawyer, the bounds of which are unknown; 
the royal prerogative, the peoples liberties, and 
the privileges of parliament. As tor the laſt, 
the houſe of lords are undoubtedly the hereditary 
councellors of the crown, and have a judicial 
power lodged in them by the conſtitution, They 
are the ſupreme court of judicature, and from 
them there lies no appeal. 

One of the principal ends of parliament being 
to defend the rights of the prople, and redrels 
grievances, the chief care thereof lies in the 
houſe of commons; which is the grand inqueſt of 
the realm, ſummoned from all parts to examine 
and rectify public diſorders, and to preſent public 
delinquents ; ſuch as evil councellors, judges, 
and magiſtrates. Parliaments are a check there- 
fore to dangerous deſigns, and to wicked mini- 
ſters. 

When the parliament fit, the commons im- 
peach, and the /ords are judges. The common 
inform, preſent and manage the evidence ; and 
the /ords, after trial, give judgment. The cn: 
mons by their privilege can impeach the highel! 


peer in the kingdom; but the lords cannot *. 
, CE 
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ceed againſt a commoner, except on a complaint 
from the commons, 

In a caſe of miſaemennour, the lords ſpiritual 
and 7emporal are judges ; if the crime be capital, 
the 6:/Þ5ps ablent themſelves during trial. For 
by an ordinance made at We/tminfkter in 
Henry TId's reign, all clergymen are forbid 
agitare judicium ſanguinis, to meddle in any caſe 
where life is at ſtake, on pain of being de- 
prived of order and dignity. 

Formerly, members were free from arreſt:, or 
impriſonment, except for treaſon or felony, during 
the ſeſſion, and forty days before and after; which 
privilege extended to theirſervants, &c, attending 
the houſe, But this privilege ceaſes, after proro- 
gation or diſſolution, till the prorogued parlia- 
ment be re- aſſembled. or a new parliament meet. 
It alſo ceaſes upon adjournment of the houſes for 
above 14 days, *till they meet again. Upon the | 
rung of parliament, the plaintiff is at liberty to 
procecd to judgment and execution. No action 
toi debt due to the crown ſhall be impeach'd, 
layed, or delayed, under pretence of privilege 
o! parliament. But the perſon of the debtor, 
whether commoner or peer of the realm, ſhall be 
lee from arreſts or impriſonment, during the con- 
nuance of the privilege of parliament. 

The lords ſpiritual and temporal may appoint 
proxies to vote in their ſtead z but muſt enter 
tuem in perſon at the beginning of parliament. 

During the ſeſſion, all members of the houſe 
commons are free from ſerving on juries; or 
attending trials in inferior courts of judicature. 


The 
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The parliament, with royal afſent, can do any 
thing that 15 not repugnant to juſtice. They 
may revive or abrogate old laws, make ney, 
ſettle the ſucceſſion to the crown, determine 
doubtful rights where no law is made, appoint 
taxes, eſtabliſh forms of religion, naturalize 
aliens, diſſolve marriages, legitimate baſtards, 
a judge an infant or minor to be of full age; 
a taint a man of treaſon, either alive, or aftet 
he is dead; give the molt free pardons ; reſtore 
in blood and name, &c. Ard the conſent of the 
parliament is taken to be the conſent of every 
Triton. 

But how great ſoever be the power of king 
and parliament, yet they cannot reſtrain or con- 
fine future parliaments. QAuod /eges Poſterior 
priores centrarias abrogant, is a maxim in the 
law of parliaments; and a ſubſequent parlis- 
ment has ſtill a power to abrogate, ſuſpend, 
quelify, explain, or make void tne acts of the 
former in the whole cr any part thereof; not- 
withſtanding any words or reitraint, prohibition, 
or penalty in the former, 

N. B. It is to be obſerved, that the %% if 
lords are the hereditary councellors of the crown: 
They are alſo the /upreme court of judicature, aud 
from them lies no appeal. 


. Of the CourRT of Cranciay. 

The court of chancery, which is a court of 
equity, is next in dignity and power to the hig 
court of parliament, and here the lord chance 
lor, the lord keeper of the great ſeal, _ a3 

Judge 
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judge funle's commiſſioners are appointed for 
that purpoſe) ſearches into frauds, breaches of 
truit, and ſecret practices, and, in many caſes, 
moderates the rigour of the common law. The 
witneſles are here examined in private, and the 
proceedings are carried on by bills, anſwers, and 
decrees; but theſe decrees can only bind the 
perſon of the ſuitors, and not their lands or 
o ds. | 

The twelves maſters in chancery are aſſiſtants to 
the lord chancellor ; the firſt of whom 15 called 
maſter of the rolls, or records of the court of chan- 
cery, and he, in the abſence of the chancellor, 
hears cauſes at the rolls, and ſometimes in the 
court of chancery. In his vilt are the offices of 
the ſix clerks, whoſe buſineſs it is to enrol com- 
m{ions, pardons, patents, Oc. which paſs the 
great ſeal. They are alſo attorneys for the 
faitors in all cauſes depending in this court. 
Under theſe fix clerks are ſixty more, who diſ- 
patch all the buſineſs of that office, In the 
court of chancery there are alſo two examiners, 
who examine all witneſſes on oath, and take 
their depoſitions, and other officers whoſe em- 
ployments we pals over for the fake of brevity. 

The court of chancery enquires into all ſuch 
frauds and abuſes as may have been committed 
where eſtates or money has been given to any 
ciaritable uſe, obliging the truſtees to perform 
their truſt according to the intent of the reſpec- 
tire donors. 

The maſters in chancery fit three at a time, 
by turns, on the bench with the lord PR 

P an 
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and to them are uſually referred matters of 
account; but never the merits of any cauſe, 


Of the Cour of Kinc's BExcn. 


The court of king's bench, which is next the 
houſe of lords, the higheft court in England at 
common law, takes copnizance of ſuch criminal 
cauſes as treaſon, felony, breaches of the peace, 
oppreſſion, &c. and can examine, controul, 
and correct the judgments and proceedings of all 
other inferior courts (except that of the exche- 
quer) not only in pleas of the crown, but in 
all others; errors committed by juſtices of tlie 
peace come alſo under their cognizance. 

In this court there are four judges created by 
patent, who hold their places for life, viz. the 
lord chief juſtice of this court (alſo called the 
lord chief juſtice of Eng/and) who has a ſalary 
of 2000 J. per annum, and the three other judges 
have each 1500 J. fer annum. This court grants 
prohibitions to other courts, both eccleſiaſtical 
and civil, when they exceed the bounds of ther 
juriſdiction; and here all matters of facts relat 
ing to civil or criminal cauſes are tried by a jury, 
In this court all young lawyers, that have been 
called to the bar, are allow'd to plead and 
practiſe. The juriſdiction of this lord chief 
Juſtice is very extenſive, and his warrant is d 


force in any part of the kingdom, 
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Of the Couxr of Common PLEas. 


The court of common pleas takes cognizance 
of none but civil cauſes; and real actions are 
pleadable no where elſe; nor can fines be levied, 
nor recoveries ſuffered in any other court, The 
juices of this court are the lord chief juſtice of 
the common pleas, and three other judges, who 
are created by patent for life; the ſalary of the 
firſt is 2000 J. and each of the others 1500 1. 
fir annum. None but ſerjeants at law can plead 
in this court, and all facts are tried by a jury. 

he chief officers belonging to this court, are, 
the cos brewviun, prothonotaries, and chirographer, 
who are all ſworn, fit in court, and hold their 
e:hces for life as a freehold. 

The cuſtos brewinm is the firſt clerk in court; 
his office is to receive and keep all writs and 
records of i prius, called poſteas. 

The prothonotarics are to enter and enrol all 
declarations, pleadings, judgments, &c. and 
in their offices the attorneys of the ſaid court 
are to enter their cauſes, Oc. 

The chirographer is to engroſs and acknow- 
ledge fines, &c. and has under him fix clerks, 


who have each their reſpective counties allotted 
them, 


Of the CourT of ExcnEQUER. 


In the exchequer there are two courts held, in 
the one cauſes are tried according to /aw, and 
Lie other according to eqzi:zy. The court of 

P 2 equity 
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equity is held before the lord treaſurer, chancel. 
lor of the exchequer, and one or more of the 
barons ; but the court of judicial proceedings, 
according to law, is held belore the barons 
only. 

In this court are tried all matters relating to 
the revenues of the crown ; ſuch as concern ac- 
count, cuſtoms and fines, Wc. for which pur- 
poſe four judges are appointed, who are called 
Barns ef the Exchequer, the ſirſt whereof is the 
lord chief baron, whoſe ſalary is 2000 J. and the 
ſalary of the reſt is 1500/7. er annum. 

There is allo the c- r/tcr baron, who ſits with 
the other barons, but is not a judge of the court, 
his office being only to adminitter the oaths 
to ſherifts, under ſheriſts, bailiſfs, and the officers 
of the cuſtom-houſe. 

Fer the aſſiſtance of theſe barons, and for the 
more regular diſpatch of the buſineſs, there 
are ſeveral officers who have places of con- 
ſiderable truſt and profit, particularly, 1. The 
him's remembrancer, who has under him eight 
fevorn attorneys, two of whom are diftineuiſhed 
by the title of / cendariet, and in whoſe ofice 1 
ſiate of all the accounts concerning the king's 
revenue is entered (except ſheriffs and bail 
accounts) all ſecurities for the faithful diſcharge 
of offices are taken, and all proceedings there 
upon made, as well as proceſſes iſſued to cauſ 
all accomptants to bring in and ſettle their 2c; 
counts. And all proceedings in the exchequerl 
as a court of equity, are here lodged. 2. Ti? : 
lord treaſurcr*s remembrancer has fix attornies, ll --t 
ſworn clerks under him, Wo of whom are calle 
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ſccordaries; and the buſineſs of this office is to 
make proceſs againſt all ſheriſts, receivers, Sc. 
for their accounts, and to tranſact other matters 
of moment. 3. The c., of the pipe, into 
whoſe office all accounts which paſs the remem- 
brancer's office, are brought. He has eight 
attorneys or ſworn clerks under him, the two 
rſt whereof are called /econ /arics, There like- 
_ belongs to this court, 4. A comptreller of 

te fipe, v hoſe buſineſs is to ſign the rolls, and 
to Hide out writs for the recovery of any debts 
due to the crown, which are called -e /ummors 
ef the pite. Next to him is, 5. The clerh of the 
ple. 25, in Whoſe office all the officers of the exche- 
quer, and other privileg'd perſons who are debtors 
to the king, &c. have right to plead or be im- 
ple: 242d, in all matters at common law; and 
this privilege is granted to thoſe officers that 
they may not be obliged to go out of their own 
court where their attendance 15 required, Be- 
ſides the cleric, there are five /zrorn attorneys aud 
a frrerg * of poler. 

There is likewiſe a clerk of the eflreat:, who 
receives the e/:r-ats, or extracts, every term out 
of the lord treaſurer s remembrancer's office, and 
writes them cut to be levied for the king. 

Two & 01, v-ho audit the 
accounts of his majeſty's movies impreſt, mint, 
cuſtoms, ward- robe, firſt fruits, and tenths, 
naval and military expences, Oc. 

Four aud ter, of the revenue, whoſe buſineſs 
i 15 to audit all accounts of the reyenue and 
dies granted by parliament. 
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Rememtrancer of the / fruits. There are 
ſeveral officers belonging to this office, and their 
buſineſs is to take compoſitions for the firſt fruit 
and tenths, and to proceed againſt thoſe who 
are unwilling to pay, 

Beſides theſe there is a chro: er, who is by 
inheritance proclamator of the court of common 
pleas, a clerk of the parcels, clerk of the nichel,, 
marſhal of the cour7, aud many other ſubordinate 
ofticers, which, for brevity fake, we are obliged 
to omit. 


CouRT of the DurehY of LAN CAST ER. 


This court, which is kept at JW e/minfter by 
the lower exchequer, takes cognizance of all 
cauſes that concern the revenue of this dutchy, 
which has been long ſince annexed to the 
crown. 

The chancellor of the dutchy is the chief 
judge of the court, and is aſſiſted therein by the 
atioiney of the court, and other oflicers, 

Tuar juſtice may be regularly adminiſtered in 
the country, the counties of Z-g/and are divided 
iuto fix circuits, and two of the twelve judges 
are aſſign'd to go each of theſe circuits twice a 
year, when, at the afſizes held for the reſpective 
counties in ſpring and autumn, they determine 
all cauſes both ot à criminal and civil nature; all 
facts being tried by a jury, as they are in the 
courts of common law at V ef inſter-Hall. 

For the ſame reaſon Wales is divided into two 
circuits, and two judges appointed annually to 
hear and determine cauſes in each. 4 
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As the trial of maleſactors in Exgland is very 
d ſerent from that of other nations, the follow- 
ing account thereof may be uſeful to foreigners 
and others, who nave not ſeen thoſe pro- 
cecdings. 

The court being met, and the priſoner called 
to the bar, the clerk commands him to hold 
up his hand, then charges him with the crime 
of which he is accuſed, and aſks him whether 
he is gai/zy or unt guilty, If the priſoner anſwers 
gu, his trial is at an end; but if he anſwers 
xt g. ally; , the court proceeds on the trial, even 

:ouzh he has before confeſſed the fact, for the 
low of EF: gland takes no notice of ſueh conſeſ- 
fon, and valeſs the witneſſes, who are upon 

cath, prove him guilty of the crime, the jury 
mull acquit him, for ti ey are directed to bring 
in their verdict according to the evidence given 
in court. If the priſoner refuics to plead, that 
a if he will not fay in court, whether he is 
gui or not guilty, he is by the law of England 
t te preſſed to death. 

W. en the witneſſes have given in their evi- 
cerce, and the priloner has, by himſelf or his 
corcil, croſs examined them, the judge recites 
to the jury the ſubſtance of the evidence given 
againſt the priſoner, and bids them diſcharge 
their conſcience ;3 when, if the matter be very 
Gear, they commonly give their verdict without 
£2127 out of court; and the foreman, for him- 
ſeif and the reſt, declares the priſoner 5040, 
or nel guilty, as it may happen to be. But if 

y doubt ariſes amongit the jury, and the 
er requires debate, they all withdraw into 
a rom 
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a room with a copy of the indictment, where 
they are locked up without bread, water, or any 
thing to ſubſiſt on till they are unanimouſly 
agreed on the verdict; and if any one of the jury 
ſhould die during this their confinement, the 
priſoner will be acquited. 

When the jury have agreed on the verdie, 
they inform the court thereof by an officer that 
waits without, and the priſoner is again ſet to 
the bar, to hear his verdict, which is unalter- 
able, except in ſome doubtful caſes, when the 
verdict is brought in ſpecial, and is therefore u 
be determined by the twelve judges of England, 

If the priſoner is found guilty, he is then {Ml | 
aſked what reaſon he can give why ſentence ef 
death ſhould not be paſs'd upon him? If it be 
the firſt fault, and his offence be within the 
ſtatute made for that purpoſe, he may demand 
the berefit of the cler y, which faves his life, and 
he will be only burnt in the hand. But where 
the benefit of the clergy is not admitted, the 
Jentence of death, after a ſummary account of the 
trial, is pronounced on the priſoner, in theſe 
words: The law is, That thou Salt return 10 1! 
face from whence thou cameſt, and from thence i1 
the place of execution, where thou fhalt hang ty 
the nect, till thy body be dead, and the Lord hav! 
mercy en this foul : Whereupon the ſheriff 1 
charg'd with the execution. 

All priſoners ſound nt gri/ty by the jus, 
are immediately acquitted and diſcharged, and 
in ſome caſes obtain a copy of their indictment 
from the court to proceed at law againſt ther 
proſecutors, i 
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Tf when a priſoner is brought to his trial no 
witneſſes appear againſt him, he is acquitted. 
And the juſtice of peace who committed him, 
delivers up the examination he took, ſubſcribed 
by thoſe whom he bound to give evidence againſt 
him, that they may be ſued for their recog- 
nizance. 

All priſoners that were not indicted but con- 
fined upon ſuſpicion, are proclaimed in this man- 
ner, A. B. Priſoner, ſtands here at the bar. If 
any man can Joy any thing again him, let him 
ſpear; for the priſoner flands at his deliverance. 
And if, upon this, no evidence appears againſt 
him he is acquitted ; and this is called De/zve- 
rauct by proclamation, 

We have already obſerved in the former part 
of this work, that no priſoner can be brought 
to his trial, unleſs a bill of indictment be found 
againſt him by the grand jury. 2 

For putting the laws effectually in execution, 
an high ſheriff is annually appointed for every 
county (except Weſtmoreland and Cumberland) by 
the king, whoſe office is both miniſterial and ju- 
dicial, He is to execute the king's mandates, and 
all writs directed to him out of the king's courts 
of juſtice ; to impannel juries, to bring cauſes and 
malefactors to trial, to ſee the ſentences both in 
civil and criminal affairs, executed. And at the 
allizes to attend on the judges, and guard them 
all the time they are in his county. *Tis alſo 
part of his office to collect all publick nes, 
diſtreſſes, and amerciaments, into the exchequer, 
or where the king ſhall appoint, and to _— 

uc 
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ſuch payments out of them as his majeſty ſhall 
think proper. 

As his office is judicial, he keeps a cout, 
called the county court, which is held by the 
ſheriff, or his under-ſheriffs, to hear and de- 
termine all civil cauſes in the county under 
forty ſhillings; this however is no court of re- 
cord; but the court, formerly called the /erif”; 
turn was one; and the king's leet, through all the 
county; for in this court, enquiry was made 
into all criminal offences againſt the common 
law, where by the ſtatute law there was no re- 
ſtraint. This court, however, has been long 
ſince aboliſhed. 

Under the ſheriff are various officers, as the 
under- ſheriff, clerks, ſtewards of courts, bailif s, 
(in London called Jerjeants) conſtables, gaolers, 
beadles, Sc. 

The next officer to the ferif, is the juſtice of 
peace, ſeveral of whom are commiſſioned for 
each county: and to them 1s intruſted the power 
of putting great part of the ſtatute law in exe- 
cution 1u relation to the highways, the poor, 
vagrants, treaſons, felonies, riots, the preſer- 
vation of the game, Sc. Oc. and they examine 
and commit to priſon all who break or diſturb 
the peace, and diſquiet the king's ſubjects. In 
order to puniſh the offenders, they meet every 
quarter at the county-town, when a jury el 
twelve men, called the grand inqueſt of the cour- 
ty, is ſummoned to appear, who, upon oath, 
are to enquire into the caſes of all delingquents, 
and to preſent them by bill gui/zy of the indid. 

mel, 
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nent, or not guilty; the juſtices commit the 
former to gaol for their trial at the next 


ofjizcs, and the latter are acquitted. This is 


called the qguarter-/e/ions for the county. The 
juftice of peace ought to be a perſon of great 
good ſenſe, ſagacity, and integrity, and to be 
not without ſome knowledge of the law, for as 
much power is lodged in his hands, and as no- 
thing is ſo intoxicating, without theſe qualifica- 
tons he will be apt to make miſtakes, and to 
fep beyond his authority, for which he is liable 
to be called to an account at the court of king's 
bench. | 
There are alſo in each county two coroners who 
are to enquire by a jury of neighbours, how and 
by whom any perſon came by a violent death, 
and to enter it on record .as a plea of the 
cen. 
mall independent policy of itſelf; for every 
city hath, by charter from the king, a juriſ- 
ciction among themſelves to judge in all matters 
evit end criminal, with this reſtraint only, 
tat all civil caiſes may be removed from their 
courts to the higher courts at Veſiminſten; and 
all offences that are capital, are committed to 
ti judge of the aſſize. They are conſtituted 
With a mayor, aidermen, and burge//es, who to- 
gether make the corporation of the city, and 
hold a court of judicature, where the mayor pre- 
les as judge. They likewiſe when aſſembled 
in council, can make laws, called bj-/awvs, for 
tu2 government of the city. And here the 
mayor, 


The civil government of cities is a kind of 


LP 
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mayor, aldermen, and commnon-council reſemble 
the King, lords and commons in parliament. 

The government of incorporated bor;ughs is 
much after the ſame manner; in ſome there is a 
mayor, and in others two 6bai/;f5, All which, 
during their mayoralty or magiſtracy, are juſtices 
of the feace within their hberties, and conſe- 
quently eſquires, 

For the better government of willages, the 
lords of the ſoil or manor (who were formerly 
call'd barons) have generally a power to hold 
courts, called coxrts-/eet, and courts baron, where 
their tenants are obliged to attend and receive 
juſtice. The buſineſs of court-ſeets is chiefly to 
preſent and puniſh nuifances ; and at courts baron, 
the conveyances and alienations of the copy- 
hold tenants are enrolled, and they are admitted 
to their eſtates on a deſcent or purchaſe. [ 

There are alfo high conſtables appointed fort 
the diviſions called hundreds, and a petty con- F 
Kable in every pariſh, whoſe buſineſs it is to Ml ” 
keep the peace, and in caſe of quarrels to ſearch . 
for and take up all rioters, felons, Sc. and to ll © 
keep them in the priſon or in ſafe cuſtody, til 
they can be brought beiore a juſtice of the peace, 

and in this he is atli ted by another officer, called 
the 1ithing-man. "Tis likewiſe the buſineſs d 
theſe officers to put in execution within ther 
diſtrict, all warrants that are brought them Wl © 
from the juſtice of the peace. 


Beſides theſe, there are ccurts of conſcren# 
ſettled in many parts of Zng/and for the relid * 
of the poor, in the recovery or payment of ſmal a 

V1 


debts, not exceeding 40 7. 
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There are alſo for:/? courts appointed for the 
conſervation of the King's foreſts, and prevent- 
ing all abuſcs therein. 

Mott of the above courts are guided by com- 
mon law. I come now to one ruled by the civil 


lu, viz, the court of admiraliy, whole judge is 


thercfore a doctor of the civil law. In this 
court, which is held in the common hall at 
D»2ors Commons, maritime affairs are tried, and 
hits writs and decrees run in the name of the 
[0:4 high admiral. 

The court of the earl marſhal, or court of 
5::2ur, judges of any fuit concerning the arms 
of the nobility and gentry, and the earl marſhal 
of Euglaud, or his deputy, is the proper judge 
th:reot. He is inveſted with a power of ordering 
and determining all matters relating to arms, 
lupporters, pedigrees, Oc. making rules and de- 


crees for granting new devices of arms, and 


putting in execution the laws and ordinances 
relating thereto. But of this we have already 
treated under the office of the earl marſhal of 
Logland. 


Of PuntsHMENTS. 


The laws of England are eſteemed more mers 
citul, with reſpect to offenders, than thoſe which 
at preſent ſubſiſt in any other part of the known 
world ; yet the puniſhment of ſuch who at their 
rial refuſe to plead guilty or not guilty, is bere 
very cruel, In this caſe the prifoner is laid upon his 
back, and his arms and legs being ſtretched out 
wich cords, and a conſiderable weight laid upon 


Q his 


— — 
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his breaſt, he is allowed only three morſels of 


barley bread, which is given him the next day tr 
without drink, after which he is allowed nothing be 
but foul water till he expires. This, however, P. 
is a puniſhment which is ſcarcely inflicted once ur 


in an age, but ſome offenders have choſe it 
to preſerve their ellates for their children, 


Thoſe guiity of this crime are not now ſuf. oh 
ered to undergo ſuch a length of torture, but MW © 
have ſo great a weight placed upon them, that me 
they ſoon expire. In caſe of high treaſon, 4 
though the criminal ſtands mute, judgment is 10 

er 


given agaialt him as if he had been convicted, 
and his eſtate is confiſcated. pul 

The law of England includes all capital crimes 
under high treaſon, petty treaſon, and felony. The 
firſt conſiſts in plotting, conſpiring, or riſing up 
m arms againſt the ſovereign, or in counterteit- 
ing the coin. The traitor is puniſhed by being 
drawn on a ſledge to the place of execution, 
when, after being hanged upon a gallows for 
ſome minutes, the body is cut down alive, the 
heart taken out and expoſed to public view, and 
the entrails burnt: the head is then cut off 
and the body quartered, after which the head 1: 
uſually fixed on ſome conſpicuous place. All 
the criminal's lands and goods are forfeited, his 
wife loſes her dowry, and his children both the: 
eſtates and nobility. 

But tho? coining of money is adjudged hig 
treaſon, the criminal is only drawn upon a ſledg 
to the place of execution, and there hanged. 

Though the ſentence paſſed upon all traitor 


15 the ſame, yet with reſpe& to perſons of 11 
in 


* 
1 
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lity, the puniſhment for high treaſon, petty 
treaſon, or felony, is generally changed into 
beheading, when a ſcaffold is erected tor that 
purpoſe, on which the criminal placing hiz head 
upon a block it is ſtruck off with an ax. 

The puniſhment for miſpriſion of high treaſon, 
that is, for neglecting or concealing it, is im- 
priſonment for lite, the forfeiture of all the 
ofender's goods, and of the profits arifing from 
his lands. 

Petty treaſen is when a child kills his father, a 
wife her huſband, a clergyman his biſhop, or a 
ſervant his maſter or miſtreſs. This crime is 
puniſhed by beiug drawn in a ſledge to the place 
of execution, and there hanged upon a gallows 
till the criminal is dead. Women guilty both 
of this crime, and of high treaſon, are ſentenced 
to be burnt alive, but inſlead of ſuffering the full 
rigour of the law, they are ſtrangled at the ſtake 
betore the fire takes hold of them. 

Felony, includes murders, robberies, ſorging 
notes, bonds, deeds, c. Theſe are all pu- 
nimed by hanging, only murderers are to be 
executed ſoon after the ſentence is paſſed; and 
then delivered to the ſurgeons in order to be 
publickly diſſected. Perſons guilty of robbery, 
when there are ſome alleviating circumſtances, 
are ſometimes tranſported for a term of years 
to his majeſty's plantations, And in all ſuch 


felonies where the benefit of the clergy is allow- 
ed, as it is in many, the criminal is burnt in the 
hand with a hot iron. 

Other crimes puniſhed by the laws are, 


Q 2 Man- 
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Manſlau>hter, which is the unlawful killing of W & 
a perſon without premeditated malice, but with att 
a pre ent intent to kill; as when two who for- int 
merly meant no harm to each other quarrel, and W the 
the one kills the other; in this caſe, the crimina! i 
is allowed the benefit of his clergy for the fir! | 
time, and only burnt in the hand, me 

Chace medley, is the accidental killing of Wil 
man without an evil intent, for which the offen- 
der 1s alſo to be burnt in the hand, unleſs the 
offender was doing an unlawful act, which la! 


circumſtance makes the puniſhment death. 1 

Shep-lifting, and receiving goods knowing Wl tie. 
them to be ſtolen, are puniſhed with tranſpor- ven 
tation to his majeſty's colonies, or burning in MW the 
the hand. eac 


Perjury, and keeping diſorderly houſes, are 
puniſhed with the pillory and impriſonment. x 

Petty larceny, or {ſmall theft, under the value *- 
of twelve-pence, is puniſhed by whipping, 

Libelling, uſing falſe weights and meaſurc:, 
and foreſtalling the market, are commonly punith- 
ed with ſtanding on the pillory, or whipping. 

For ſtriking, ſo as to draw blood, in the 
king's court, the criminal is puniſhed with loſing 
his right hand. 

For ſtriking in J/e//min/ter-hal! while the 
courts of juſtice are fitting, is impriſonment for 
Ife, and forfeiture of all the offender's eſtate. 

Drunkards, vagabonds, and looſe, idle, dil- 
orderly perſons, are puniſhed by being ſet in the 
ſtocks, or by paying a fine. \ | 

And formerly in ſeveral parts of England 


ſcolding women were ſet in a vehicle, _ 3 
| ducning: 
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d:cling fool, where they were placed on high 
and drawn through the town, to ſome deep water, 
into which they were three times plunged, and 
then again carried about and expoſed to the de- 
riſion and contempt of the populace. 

Having ſaid thus much of the civil govern- 
ment of England, we ſhall now ſpeak of that 
wich is called the Ecclej;ajti. al. 


Of the ConvocaTion. 


Upon the calling of every parliament, a na- 
tional ſynod of the clergy are conſtantly con- 
vened to conſider of the ſtate of the church; 
the king directing his writs to the archbiſhop of 
each province to ſumraon all biſhops, deans, 
arch-deacons, &c. to aſſemble at a certain time 
and place, On which the archbithop of Canter- 
6:ry directs his mandate to the bithop of London, 
as dean provincial, to cite all biſhops, deans, and 
arch-deacons, directing that one prodor be ſent 
for each cathedral and collegiate church, and 
two for the body of the inferior clergy of each 
dioceſe. The convocation of the clergy of the 
province of Canterbury generally aſſemble in 
dt. Paul's cathedral, and from thence remove 
to the Chapter-houje, or to Weſtmin;/er. 

The upper houſe is compoſed of twenty- two 
biſhops, of whom the archbiſhop is prelident. 
And the lower houſe, of all the deans, arch- 
deacons, one proctor for every chapter, and wo 
lor the clergy of each dioceſe, in all 166. 
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At the ſame time the archbiſhop of 79-4 may 
hold a convotation of his clergy. The bufineſ 
of the convccation is chiefly to preſerve the 
Purity of the chriſtian faith, to puniſh thoſe 
convicted of error, and to ſuppreſs all heretical 
books : but how far theſe cenſures are alloy. 
able in a church, who makes no pretenſions to 
infallibility, and what au injury this may be to 
the cauſe of truth, and to a free and honeſt en- 
quiry, which proteſtants claim as their peculiar 
privilege, is not for us to determine. However, 
though they have been reckoned an eflential 
part of the conititution, and as ſuch have been 
regularly ſummoned to meet, with every parli:- 
ment, they have not for many years bcen 1ufſer'd 
to enter upon buſineſs. i , 


Of the EccigeiASTICAL Count. 


The higheſt eccleſiaſtical court is that of the 
delegates, which confiſts of commiſſioners ap- 
pointed by his majeſty, under the broad-ſea, 
to -hgafWFopeals from the inferior courts; 

Toeond in order, is that of the arche; 
to * are directed appeals in eccleſiaſtical 
cauſe the province of Canterbury. The 
judge here determines the cauſe without a jury, 


and all the procqggings of this court run in the 
name off tie judge. | 
In theWur? of audience, the archbiſhop avocates 


a cauſe to his own hearing. 
The prerogative court takes cognizance of 


wills, and of the eſtates of thoſe who die in- 
teſtate, 
The 
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The court of peculiars takes cognizance of 
cauſes in ſuch pariſhes as are exempt from the 


juriſdiction of the biſhop of any dioceſe. 


In every dioceſe the biſhop hath a court held 
in his cathedral, that takes cognizance of wills, 
inteſtates eſtates, Fc. of which his chancellor 
is judge; and if the dioceſe be large, he hath 
commiſſioners in the diſtant parts, who fit as 
judges in the places aſſign'd them; and they 


are called confiftory courts. 


Every archdeacon hath alſo a court, and judges 
of cauſes of an inferior nature within his ju- 


riſdiction. 


The dean and chapter of every cathedral or 
collegiate church, have alſo a court, wherein 
they take cognizarice of cauſes depending upon 


their church. 


In Nth Briton.or Scar lLaND are the court 
of Seſſions, compoſed of a number of judges, 
called 7 0 of the Seſſia in which civil cauſes 


are tried. 
exchequer, and c{ancery z ſneriffs our 
of regality, and baron coutts; 
courts, "and heralds office,: And. th 
the juſticiary court go the circuits 
as in England. It is to pe ore 
the late Rebellion, the heretalle 
and clanſhips in Scotland are aboliſhed. 
IRELAND is governed, und his 
a /ord-lieutenant ; and in his abſe 
ju/tices. The parliaments, courts o 


; they have alſo dhe courts of juſticiary, 


indeed the whole department of their govern- 
ment, very nearly reſembles that of Eng/ans, of 


Which it is a copy. 


Of 
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Of his MajesTY's Forces by Sea and Land. 


The power of the Britiſb monarchy is, eſpe- 
cially ſince the Union, very great. In queen 
Anr's wars, the whole Br/ti/þ force amounted to 
So, ooo ſoldiers and 40,000 ſeamen, with which 
ſuch victories were gained as amazed all Europ.. 
Our land force is now almoſt as large, and the 
marine 1s greater, 60,000 ſeamen and marines 
being raiſed for the year 1758. 

The principal magazine of arms is the Towh 
of Lendon, where is an arſenal capable of fitting 


out at leaſt 60,0co men, with a large train f 


artillery, of braſs ordnance, and many mortats, 
The largeſt cannon weigh about 7000 05. and 
carry balls of 60 pounds weight. At Port/mouth, 
Plymouth, Meolabich, Chatham, Sheerne/s, Ho 
and Berwick, are other magazines, under th 
direction of the maſter. general of the ordnance, 
ſubordinate to whom are ſix principal patent 
ofñicers, who, if there is occaſion, ſit three 
week in the office, to tranſact buſineſs, 
1 be /ieutenant of the ordnance, who te- 
orders from the maſter, inſpects the 
train & artillery, and prepares it for motion 
when neceſſary; he alſo gives the orders for 
firing the great guns upon any particular oc- 
caſion. 

2. The Survcyer inſpects the ordnance and 
ſtores, and with the atftance of the proof. 
maſters, examines whether the proviſions brought 


in be good, and marked with the king's mark. 
He 
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He allows all bills, and keeps a check upon all 
ork belonging to the ordnance. 

2. The clerk of the r nance records all patents, 
grants and orders relating to the office, draws 
me eſtimates for ſupplies, and proviſions; 
makes all bills of impreſt and debentures for 
money due for work, and proviſions ; and keeps 
journals of the receipts and returns of all 
ſtores. 

4. The fore-keeper has in h's cuſtody all the 
ordnance and ſtores, which he is to keep in 
order fit for ſervice, and to repair the ſtore- 
houſes. He does not receive or iſſue any ſtores 
without an order ſigned by the proper officers 
from the appointment of the maſter of the 
ordnance, who takes his inſtructions either from 
the king, or fix members of the privy council, 
or from the commiſſioners of the admiralty for 
the uſe of the navy. He is not to receive back 
any ſtores · before they have been examined by 
the ſurveyor, and regiſtered by the clerk of the 
ordnance. 

5. The clerk of deliveries, draws up all orders 
tor delivering ſtores or proviſions, and is to fee 
them delivered, and to charge the receiver the 
with, 

6. The 7rea/urer or paymaſter, pays all ſalaries 
and bills as the maſter directs. 

There is alſo a maſter-guuner who teaches thoſe 
who are appointed to learn the art of gunnery, 
and certifies to the maſter the ability of any perſon 
recommended to be a gunner. He adminiſters 
an cath to every ſcholar not to ſerve any foreign 
pow er 
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power without leave, or teach the art of gun. 
nery to any one who has not taken the {ame 
oath. 

We ſhall now mention the ſtanding militia, 
which are appointed to defend the nation in cafe 
of a rebellion br invaſion, | 

Theſe formerly conſiſted of both horſe and 
foot, and in England, excluſive of Scotland, they 
amounted to 2c0,0c0. At every muſter, which 
was to be once or twice a year, each horſeman 
was allowed 2 5s. and each foot ſoldier 1 5s. by his 
employer. To conduct theſe forces, the king 
conſtituted lord-lieutenants of the counties, who 
were generally peers; and they from among the 
principal gentry choſe their deputy-licutenants 
to act under them, who were to be preſented 
to, and approved of, by the king. 

The lord-lieutenant or deputy, had a power 
to levy every ycar the fourth part of each per: 
ſon's proportion in the tax of 70, ooo J. upon all 
England and Wales, and in caſe of an enemy, 
could oblige every man ſo charged, to allow his 
ſoldier one month's pay, but could not charge 
him with more till that was repaid by the king. 
nn caſe of an invaſion, beacons were erected 
at proper diſtances upon eminent places through- 
out the kingdom. Theſe beacons were pitch 
barrels put on high places, in order to be fired 
upon the approach of an enemy, ſo that the 

whole country might be alarmed, and the militia 


ordered to arm themſelves. 


This was the ſtate of the militia till the oth 
year of the reign of his preſent majeſty, when 1 


bill was brought into parliament to render the 
477 
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militia more effectual; and in that, and the ſuc- 
ceeding ſeſſions, two acts were paſſed, which in 
a manner new modelled this military body. We 
ſhall give an abſtract of theſe acts, for the in- 
formation of thoſe who are choſen by /« to ſerve 
in the militia. 


Of the Pay, PRIvilEOES, and DuTY of @ 
MitliTia-Man, 


PAF. 


To a private man, for each day he is employ- 
ed in the militia, one ſhilling ; out of whom 
there is to be one corporal to every twenty, who 
is to be paid one ſhilling and ſixpence every day 
he is employed. 

Out of the private men, vacancies, on the 
death or removal of ſerjeants, may be filled up, 


in the proportion of one to every twenty pri-—- 


vate men; 

Who are, in that caſe, diſcharged from ſerv- 
ing as ſuch, 

And have the pay of a ſerjeant, wiz. every 
day in the year one ſhilling. 

The ſerjeant- major muſt be made out of the 
ſerjeants, and is to be paid two ſhillings and 
lix-pence more a week. 


PRIVILEGES. 


Cannot be compelled to march out of the. 
kingdom ; 

Nor obliged to go above fix miles from home 
to perform exerciſe in companies or half com- 
panies; 

Nor 
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Nor be detained on days of exerciſe longer 
than ſix hours; or under arms, without refre!h- 
ment, more than two hours. 

To be dieted and billeted at publick-houſes, 
paying, for diet and ſmall beer, four-pence 
each day. 

Having ſerved three years, may retain his 
cloths. 

Exempted from doing any highway dutv, or 
ſerving as a peace officer or parith officer. 

Not ſiable to ſerve, unleſs by conſent, in 
any of his majeſty's land or ſea- forces. 

Having bern called out into actual ſervice, 
and being a married man, may ſet up any 
trade. N 

Diſabled by ſickneſs on a march, or at a plac ne 
of annual exerciſe, to be provided for (by a 


order from one juſtice of the peace or magiſtrate) — 
by the officers of the pariſh where he ſhall then * 


be, who are to be reimburſed by the officers f. 
the parith for which he ſhall ſerve. 2 
Ir ordered out on actual ſervice, to receive 1 
guinea before the day he is ordered to march. 
If ordered out, Jeaving a a family not of abi 
lity to ſupport themſelves, the .pariſh officers 
where ſuch family reſides to relieve them by: 
weekly allowance until his return, and be re 


imburſed out of the county-ſtock, ** 
Having ſerved three years, not to ſerve again N. 
until, by rotation, it comes to his turn, ; | 


Being 35 years of age, and having ſerved tus 
years, or on mewing zult cauſe, may be dil 
charged; 

And at any time, by ſubdiviſion mecungs, | 


- 
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If maimed or wounded in actual ſervice, ſhall 
be equally intitled to Che//za hoſpital with any 
other ſoldier belonging to his majeſty's other 
forces. 

| Pariſhes may offer, and deputy-lieutenants 
"WH may accept, volunteers inſtead of thoſe choſen 
by lot. 
; Dur. 

To appear at the ſubdiviſion- meeting on no- 
tice, and be inrolled to ſerve for three years, or 
find a ſubſtitute, 

To be exerciſed in half-companies on the firſt 
Mondays in the months of March, April, May, 
June, July, Auguſt, September, and October. 

In whole companies on the third Manday in 
the ſaid months. 

And if they cannot be exerciſed in half. com- 
panies, by reaſon of the diſtance, then in 
ſmaller bodies. 

In regiments, or battalions, on Tue/day, Wed- 
n:/day, Thurſday, and Friday in Whitſun week, 

The days of exerciſe may be altered to any 
other day in the ſame week, Sunday excepted. 

The two days in any one month in harveſt 
may be changed to Tasſday and Wedneſday in 
W-2/er-week. 
dy 4 If any day is inconvenient, on account of 
ars and markets, 1t may be altered to any other 
ay in the ſame week, except Sunday. 


>" Notice of the ſeveral places of exerciſe to be | 
* xed on the church or chapel- doors of the pa- 
Ui ines reſpectively; or in caſe of no church or 


hapel, on the door of ſome church or chapel 
| ext adjoining. 
I R After 
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After exerciſe, to clean and return arms, 
cloaths, and accoutrements. 

Changing his reſidence, to ſerve in the divi- 
ſion he ſhall remove to, on giving previous 
notice to the deputy- lieutenants, and receiving a 
certificate from them. 

And in caſe of invaſion, imminent danger 
thereof, or a rebellion, may be drawn out for 
actual ſervice, and in ſuch caſe only, and in this 
kingdom, and not elſewhere. 


As to the naval ſtrength of England, it ex- 
ceeds that of all other nations, and conſiſts of 
above 200 men of war, beſides yatchts, fire- 
ſhips, bomb-veſſels, advice- boats, brigantines, 
ſloops, ſtoreſhips, hulks, and hoys. The men 
of war are divided into fix rates. The firſt, 
ſecond and third rates are now built ſo ſtrong 
and large, that a ſecond rate 1s as good as was 
formerly a firſt rate, and may engage with a 
firſt rate ſhip of war of any other nation. Ships 
of 50 guns are reckoned of the line of battle. 

When the royal navy is in harbour, the charge 
of keeping it in repair amounts to 150,000 /. a 
year: And each ſeaman in time of war 1; 
reckoned at 4 J. a month expence to the nation, 
including victuals, wages, wear and tear. 

Forty thouſand ſeamen are required to man 
a fleet of 70 ſhips of the line, befides thoſe for 
protection of trade and convoy. And it 15 
computed that England alone has 100,000 ſes- 
men. The captain's pay of a firſt rate ſhip i 


15 5. per day; ef a ſecond, 125. of a third 109 
. 2-0 
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of a fourth 75. 64. of a filth, 6 5. and of a 
| fixth, 5 5. 

The wages of a ſeaman is 1/. 45. a month of 
28 days, and his victuals on board, deducting 
64. a month towards the charge of Greenwich 
hoſpital, 

Ihe Britih fleet when complete is commonly 
divided into three ſquadrons, red, white, and 
blue, and to each ſquadron belongs an admiral, 
vice admiral, and rear admiral. Each of the 
principal commanders bears the title of admiral 
of his ſquadron. But the admiral of the red 
commands the whole, and is ſtiled vice admiral 
of Great Britain. 

The pay of the admiral of the fleet is 5 J. a 
day, and of every other admiral 3 J. 105. the 
vice admiral 21. 10s. and the rear admiral 
17. 155. when the fleet is at ſea, But the ſu- 
preme command of our naval force is next to 
the king in the lord high admiral of Great 
Britain, which office is now in commiſſion of 
thoſe called lords of the admiralty. 

There is alſo a vice admiral and rear admiral 
of Great Britain appointed by the king when 
moſt of the ſhips of war are in commiſſion. 

The buſineſs of the royal navy is tranſacted at 
the navy-office, by a treaſurer, comptroller, ſur- 
veyor, and clerk of the accounts. The treaſurer 
be 2415 the charges of the navy out of the ex- 

chequer, on a warrant obtained from the lord 

e. veaſurer, and another warrant from the prin- 
„ Ncpal officers of the navy. 
P The comptroller inſpects and controlls all 
payments of wages, examines and audits all 
R 2 accounts 
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accounts of the treaſurer, victuallers, purſerg, 
and ftore-keepers. 

The ſurveyor is to keep an account of the 
ſtate of the ſtores, and ſupply what is wanting; 
to ſurvey the hulks, maſts, and yards, and 
eſtimate the value of repairs; to charge the 
boatſwains and carpenters with the ſtores they 
receive, and on their return to ſtate their ac- 
counts. This office is filled with two, who 
tranſact the buſineſs jointly. 

The clerk of the accounts records all or- 
ders, contracts, bills, warrants, c. and has 


an aſſiſtant. 


There are beſides fix commiſſioners of the 
navy, ſome executing that part of the comptrol- 
ler's office which relates to the victualling ac- 
count, and others what relates to the ſtore- 
keepers accounts of the ſeveral yards. 

There are alſo other occaſional commiſſioner; 
who are only made for a time, and as exigence 
requires ; for though the principal officers and 
commiſſioners hold their places by patent, and 
the king allows them clerks with ſallaries for the 
diſpatch of buſineſs, yet other officers in the 
king's yards, or belonging to his majeſty's ſhips, 


hold their places only by warrant from the lo 


high admiral (or lords of the admiralty) durant 
bene placito. 

There are likewiſe commiſſioners for victua 
ling the navy, who have agents at Chathan 
Portſnouth, Plymouth, Hull, and other ports 
Commiſſioners for the tranſport ſervice, an 
commiſſioners to take care of the ſick and 

woundet 


— — 


ik >. hn. tus 
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wounded ſeamen, and the exchange of pri- 
ſoners. 

There are ſix great yards, wiz. Chatham, 
Deptford, Weelkwich Sheerneſs, Portſmouth, and 
Plymouth, furniſhed with proper materials for 
the building, repairing and cleaning his majeſty's 
ſhips. And to each yard belongs ſeveral officers, 
as clerk of the check, ſtorekeeper, two maſter 
attendants, maſter ſhipwright, two aſſiſtants, 
and clerk of the ſurvey, 


Of the FecresasTICAL, Civil, and MiLt- 
TARY GOVERNMENT of the King's Houſheld. 


4 The dean of the royal chapel has the eccle- 
ae. fiaftical government of the king's court, and 
one. acknowledges no ſuperior but his majeſty; for 

as the palace is exempt from all inferior tem- 
erg poral juriſdiction, ſo is the royal chapel from 
cel 41! ſpiritual, it not being within the juriſdiction 
anal of any of the biſhops, but as a regular peculiar, 
anal 15 reſcrved to the viſitation and immediate go- 


the vernment of the king, who is, as it were, the 
the {upreme ordinary over all England. 

The dean chuſes all the other officers of the 
lord chapel, wiz. the ſub-dean, 8 prieſts in ordinary, 
the confeſſor to the king's houſhold, who viſits 
the ſick, examines and prepares communicants, 
Sc. 15 gentlemen, who are called clerks of 
the chapel, and join with the prieſt in the per- 
tormance of divine ſervice ; a maſter who boards, 
and teaches muſic to 12 children; and ſeveral 
other officers and ſervants, 


R 3 Prayers 


/ 
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in his private oratory, and to give thanks a 
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Prayers are performed in the king's chape! 
three times every day. His majeſty has allo a Nc 


private oratory, where ſome of the chaplains in t 
ordinary read divine ſervice to the king on the Nc 
week days. h 


The lord almoner diſpoſes of the king's alms, p 
and has the privilege of giving the firſt diſh at c 
dinner that is ſet upon the king's table, or Ml © 
inſtead of it 44. a day, He alſo diſtributes to b 
24 poor men, nominated by the pariſhioners of WM ſu 
the pariſh adjacent to the king's palace of te- th 
ſidence, 4 4. in money to each, with a two- 
penny loaf, and a gallon of beer, or inſtead of WM hi 
the bread and beer, 3 d. in money, to be equal. | 
ly. divided between them, every morning at 
ſeven o'clock. 

The king has likewiſe a clerk of the cloſet, 
who is one of the dignified clergy, and who at 
tends at his majeſty's right hand during divine 
ſervice, in order to reſolve his religious doubts; 
and alſo waits on the king in his private cloſet, 

His majeſty has 48 chaplains in ordinary, 
who are generally doctors of divinity, and have 
a falary of 41 J. 105. a year each. Four o 
theſe attend every month, to preach before the 
king on ſundays and other feſtivals, and in the 
morning on ſundays before the houſhold ; they 
are daily to read divine ſervice twice to the king 


table in the clerk of the cloſet's abſence, 
There are alſo 24 chaplains at Whitehall 

who are fellows of colleges, 12 of whom art 

choſen out of each univerſity, and have 70% the 


a year each for preachung one month in the ng pic 
F 


0 
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The Lent preachers are appointed by the lord 
chamberlain. But on 44 Wedr;//ay morning, 
the ſermon 1s preached by the dean of the 
chapel, and every Weadne/ay after, by one of 
his majeſty's chaplains: every Friday it is 
preached by the dean of ſome cathedral or 
collegiate church, and on Gd Friday the dean 
of Weſtminſter always preaches. One of the 
biſhops prefches every ſunday in Lent; on Palm 
ſunday an archbiſhop, and upon E2/ter ſunday, 
the lord almoner. | 

On the twelve days in the year accounted 
high feſtivals, and collar-days, his majeſty after 
divine ſervice, being attended by the principal 
nobility, adorned with their collars of the garter, 
and by the heralds, walks up to the altar and 
offers a ſum in gold, which 1s received by the 
dean of the chapel, and diſtributed to the poor. 
Theſe twelve days are, Chri/tmas-day, Eafter-day, 
Whitſunday, and Al!-Saints-day, which are called 
Houſhold-days; then New-year's-day, and Twelfth- 
day, upon the latter of which a {mall quantity 
ot gold, frankincenſe, and myrrh, in ſeveral 
purſes are offered by the king: the other days 
are Candlemas, Annunciation, Aſcenſion, Trinity- 
ſunday, St. John Baptiſt, and Michaelmas-day, 
when only gold is offered. Upon Chri/lmas-day, 
Eafter-day, and WWhit/unday, his majeſty uſually 
receives the holy ſacrament, when only two or 
three of the principal biſhops, and ſome of the 
royal family communicate with him, 

The gold offered by the king at the a'tar on 
theſe occaſions, is called the Byzant, from a 
piece of gold ſuppoſed to have been coined by 

The 
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the emperors of Conflantinople, which city was 
formerly called Byzantium, I hoſe offered by 
king James I. had on one fide the king kneeling 
before an altar, with four c: owns before him, 
and this motto, Quid retribuam Domino pro on. 
nibus gue tribuit mihi? that is, What Gall 
render unto the Lord for all his Goodneſs to me! 
And on the other ſide, a lion lying down by: 
lamb, with this motto, Cor contritum & hum. 
tatum non deſviciet Deus; that is, An humble al 
a contrite Heart, O Ged, thou wilt not deſpiſe. 


O/ the Civit GoveRNMENT of the Kine) 
CouRT. 


The civil government of the court 1s com 
mitted to the lord ſteward of the houſhol 
who has authority over all the officers and fer 
vants of the king's houſe, except thoſe of hi 
majeſty's chapel, chamber, and ſtables. H 
allo attends the king at the meeting of parli: 
ments, adminiſters the oaths of allegiance an 
ſupremacy to all the members of the houſe 
commons, and at the end of the parliamen 
adjuſts the parliamentary expences, &c. Whe 
in the king's preſence he carries a white ſtaff 
but at other times it is carried by a footma 
bare-headed. This ftaff he breaks at the king 
death, over the hearſe made for his body, and 
by that means diſcharges all the officers, 

The next officer is the lord chamberlain, wi 
preſides over all the cfficers belonging to M fta 
king's chamber, and all above ſtairs, exc are 
the precinct of the king's bed-chamber, whiwh 
is wholly under the groom of the ſole. L and 
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has alſo the overſight of the ſerjeant at arms ; 
of the chaplains, though he himſelf 1s a lay- 
man; of the phyſicians, ſurgeons, barbers, &c, 
and of the wardrobe, the beds, tents, revels, 
muſic, commedians, hunting, meſſengers, trum- 
rets, drummers, handicrafts, and artiſans, re- 
tained 1n the king's ſervice. 

The maſter of the great ward-robe, is an offi- 
cer of conſiderable dignity, and has a falary of 
1600 /. a year. He has under him a deputy, 
who has 400 J, a year, and other officers. There 
are alſo ſeveral tradeſmen and artificers, belong- 
ing to his office, who are ſworn ſervants to the 
king, and who are to furniſh ſuch things as are 
neceſſary for the coronations, marriages, and 
funerals of the royal family ; to provide robes 
for the knights and officers of the garter ; coats 
for the king's heralds, and purſuivants at arms, 
with robes and liveries for many officers and 
ſervants at court. 

The next great officer is the maſter of the 
horſe, who has the management of the king's 
ſtables and breed of horſes, and preſides over 
the equerries, pages, footmen, grooms, riders 
of the great horſes, farriers, ſmiths, coachmen, 
ſaddlers, and the other trades working for the 
king's ſtables. He has alſo the care of the 
lands and revenues appointed for the king's 
breed of horſes, and of the litters, coaches, 
ſumpter horſes, Sc. But the accounts of the 
ſtables for provender, livery and board wages, 
are obliged to be brought by the avener, 
who is chief clerk of the avery, to be paſſed 
and allowed by the board of green-cloth, 

The 
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The maſter of the horſe has the peculiar pri. 
vilege of making uſe of the king's coaches, 
horſes, pages, and footmen, when he goes a. 
broad; and upon any ſolemn cavalcade, he rides 
next behind the king, leading a horſe of itate, 

Almoſt all the officers and ſervants, are under 
theſe principal officers of his majeſty's houſhold. “ 


Of the Officers in the Coinpting- houſe, under ti rea 
Lord Steward of the King's Houſhold. y 2 


The officers under the lord ſteward of the 
houſhold are thoſe of the compting-houſe, where 
that great officer has under him a treaſurer, and 
a comptroller, a cofferer, maſter of the houſe. 
hold, two clerks of the green-cloth, and two 
clerks comptrollers, who take an account of the 
daily expences of the king's houſhold, make 
proviſion for its ſupport, and make payments 
and orders for the regular government of tbe 
ſervants, who are very numerous, and ſome cf 
them have conliderable ſalaries. In this office 
is the board of green-cloth, ſo called from the 
colour of the cloth which covers the table, at 
which is held a court compoſed of the perſons 
laſt-mentioned ; the three firſt of whom are ge. 
nerally of the king's privy-council.” It is 2 
court of juſtice that continually fits in the king 
houſe, and has the government of the king“ 
court-royal, with authority not only to correct al 
the ſervants guilty of any offence, but to main- 
tain the peace within the verge, wherever tt 
court reſides. i 

In the abſence of the lord ſteward, the tre! 


ſurer of the king's houſe, with the comptroller 
and 
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nd other officers of the board of green cloth, 
ogether with the ſteward of the marſnalſea, 


2. uy 
ge, power to hear and determine treaſons, mur- 
ne. Pers, manſlaughters, felonies, breaches of the 
ge, eace, and other crimes committed within the 


erge. But there is no inſtance in any of the 
ate reigns of any trial before theſe officers for 
reaſon or felony. ?*T'is very remarkable, that 
y a law of the above court, if any man pre- 
umes to ſtrike another within the palace where 
he king reſides, and draws blood, his right 
and is to be cut off, and the offender fined and 
mpriſoned during life. 

The comptroller's office is to comptrol the ac- 
ompts of the green- cloth. 
nlhe cofferer inſpects into the behaviour of the 
ther officers of the houſe; pays the wages of 
he king's ſervants, both above and below ſtairs; 
nd alſo pays for the proviſions, by the direction 
{ the board of green- cloth. 

The maſter of the houſhold's office is to ſur- 
ey the accounts of the houſe. 

All theſe officers fit in judgment with the lord 
wu treaſurer, and comptroller in the court 

verge. - | 

The clerks of the kitchen appoint the diet of 
be King and houſhold every month; wait upon 
is majeſty, and alſo upon foreign princes when 
ntertained by the king. The chief clerk keeps 
il the records, leidger-books, and debentures 
r ſalaries, c. for proviſions and neceſſaries 
lung from the offices of the pantry, buttery, 
nd cellar ; and has ſeveral other duties, which 
blige him to be in conſtant waiting. 

The 
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The ſecond clerk waits upon the diet, and 
when ordered by the board of green-cloth, is to 
attend the king in his progreſs. 


Of OrriceRs and SERVANTS n ordinary 
above Stairs. 


Under the lord chamberlain, and vice-cham- 
berlain, both of whom are always privy counſel. 
lors, are a ſecretary, deputy ſecretary, firſt and 
ſecond clerk, and an office-keeper. 

The firſt of the 12 gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber is groom of the ſtole, and is ſo called 
from the name of his majeſty's long robe or 
veſtment. It is his office to put on his majeſty's 
ſhirt every morning, and to give orders relating 
to the bed-chamber. He has a ſalary of 2000/, 
per annum. The gentlemen of the bed-chamber, 
who have loco. a year each, and are compoſed 
of the principal nobility, wait weekly one at a 
time in their turn, and in the abſence of the 
groom of the ſtole, lie all night by the king ona 
pallet bed. They alſo wait upon the king when 
he eats in private; for then the cupbearers, 
carvers, and ſervers do not wait. There are 
alſo eight grooms of the bed-chamber, who 
have a falary of 500 J. a year each; and fix 
pages of the back · ſtairs. 

There are 48 gentlemen of the privy chamber 
ſix of whom are always appointed by the lord 
chamberlain, together with the maſter of the 
ceremonies, whoſe office is to introduce al 
foreign ambaſſadors, c. to his majeſty. At 
every coronation two of the gentlemen of the 
privy chamber, dreſs'd in ducal robes, 1 

8 6 
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d 


the dukes of Aguitain and Norman y. At all 
0 rublic ſolemnities they go next to the privy 
counſellors who are not peers ; and as a par- 
„ ccolar mark of royal favour, they are impowered 
to execute the king's verbal commands, with- 
out producing any written orders; their perſons / 
and characters being ſufficient authority. 
There are four gentlemen-uſhers of the privy 


id chamber, who command all the officers under 
q them in the privy lodgings (thoſe of the bed- 
chamber excepted). They have the honour of 
el lbeding the queen in the abſence of the lord 
A Wchamberlain and vice-chamberlain, and attend 
Mia the cloſet of the chapel, where no other 


gentleman- uſher waits. 
In the preſence chamber there are four gen- 
tlemen-uſhers, who are daily waiters in ordinary. 
ſed mT") * 7 - 2 f h bl + 
The firſt of whom is officer of the black-rod, 
the and during the ſitting of parliament, daily at- 
tends the houſe of lords, where he has a ſeat 


a within the bar. He carries a black flaff in his 
T baud, and when the king commands the com- 
v} 


mons to attend him in that houſe, he always 
ae ends the black-rod. Alſo to his cuſtody delin- 
rents are committed by the lords. He is like- 
vue ther of the noble order of the garter. The 
gentleman- uſhers wait in the preſence-chamber, 
where they attend next the king's perſon. 

There are alſo in the preſence chamber eight 
gentlemen- uſhers, quarterly writers in ordinary, 
who give directions to the grooms and pages, in 
the abſeace of the gentlemen- uſhers daily waiters, 
to whom they are ſubordinate. 


S There 
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There are four gentlemen cup-bearers, font 
gentlemen carvere, and four gentlemen-ſewers, 
who were very ancient officers of the crown, and Wl fi 
their places are honourable ; hence they precede in 
many great officers, who have larger ſalaries, uU 
and very conſiderable perquiſites. At all coro- WM a! 
nations, three earls put in their claims to officiate M lit 
in the places of cup-bearer, carver, and ſewer: u 
one of each of theſe officers is choſen as 2. fi 
ſiſtant to the nobility for that day, and al = 
appears in the cavalcade, &c. c. 

Beſides the great wardrobe, there are ſeveral IM ©: 
ſtanding wardrobes at Whitehall, Kenſington, WM |: 
Windſor, Hampton Court, &c. under the direc- *: 
tion of ſeveral wardrobe-keepers and other off E 
cers, as a deputy; a clerk of the robes and d 
wardrobes; a yeoman ; 3 grooms ; a page; 
a bruſher ; a ſempſtreſs; a body laundreſs, and t 
a ſtarcher, Beſides which there are a treaſutet ©: 
of the chamber; a comptroller of the chamber; ¶ t: 
an auditor of the chamber, a maſter of the 75 
jewel-houſe, and four other officers. al 

There is alſo a removing wardrobe which P. 
attends upon the king, queen, &c. and is 2 
the command of the lord chamberlain, who cl 
diſpoſes of the vacant places. Theſe are a ye. £' 
man of the removing wardrobe : two Grooms oi ti! 
the wardrobe ; and three Pages of the ward - robe 2! 

The groom porter is, by his office, to ſee th t 
the king's lodging is furniſhed with tables“. 
chairs, and firing; to provide cards, dice 
bowls, Sc. and to decide diſputes at play. 

And the office of maſter of the revels, ws 
to ſuperintend ſuch comedies and maſques 4 
were formerly played at court. 0 
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The honourable band of gentlemen pen- 
foners, inſtituted by king Henry VII. wait 
in the preſence chamber, and attend the king 
with their pole- axes to and from chapel; and 
allo on all great ſolemnities, as coronations, pub- 
lic audiences of ambaſſadors, and at the fu- 
nerals of kings. They are 40 in number, be- 
fides officers, and are commanded by a noble- 
man or knight of the garter, who is their 
captain. They have alſo a lieutenant, a ſtandard- 
bearer, a clerk of the cheque, and a gentleman- 
harbinger, to provide lodging for them, and to 
act as deputy to the clerk of the cheque, in 
his abſence. The band wait half at a time 
quarterly: however on Chriſtmas-day, Eaſter- 
day, Il hitſunday, All-Saints, St. George's day, 
the coronation days, and other extraordinary 
occaſions, they are all obliged to give their at- 
tendance. They have alſo the honour of car- 
rying up the king's dinner on coronation days, 
and on St. George's day. Thcir arms are gilt 
pole-axes, and they have 100 J. a year each. 

The yeomen of the guard attend in the guard 
chamber. They wear ſcarlet coats and breeches, 
guarded with gold lace and blue velvet, with 
tilver badges gilt, upon their coats, both before 
and behind; they have black velvet caps, and 
their coats and caps are made in the faſhion 
which prevailed in king Henry VIII's reign. 
They carry partizans in their hands, and have 
large ſwords by their ſides. They are 100 in 
number, and have 39 J. 115, and 34. a year 

2 each 
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each, and diet allowed them. Thirty-ſix ct 
theſe yeomen wait upon the king in his palaces 
by day, and 18 watch in the night. They alf 
attend the king when he goes abroad by land or 
water. Forty of theſe are warders in the Tower 
of London, They are commanded by a captain, 
who has 1000 J. a year; a lieutenant, who has 
500 J. an enſign, a clerk of the cheque, two 
exons, and eight yeomen uſhers. 

The king's: life-guard conſiſts of 724 horſe. 
men, officers included, and are divided into two 
troops; to each of which there is now added a 
troop of grenadiers, conſiſting of 44 men, 
officers included; who are diſtin&t from the 
two troops, and have captains or colonels of 
their own, Each of theſe troops is divided into 
four ſquadrons, two of which mount the guard 
one day 1n fix, and are relieved in their turns, 
Parties from this guard attend the king's perſon, 
wherever he goes near home; but if his maje- 
ſty goes out of town, he is attended by a 
detachment from the reſt of the two troops. 
Whereſoever his majeſty walks, he his attended 
by one of the two captains, who always watts 
near the king, . carrying in his hand an ebony 
ſtaff or truncheon, with 2 gold head, on which 
is engraven his majeſty's cypher and crown. 
Near him attends another principal officer, with 
an ebony ſtaff and ſilver head, and two briga- 
diers with ebony ftaves headed with ivory, and 
engraven as the others. ; 

One diviſion of the grenadicrs mounts with a 
diviſion of the troop to which they belong: 
they march out in ſmall parties from the guard; 


py: 
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of Wl perform centinel duty on foot ; attend his ma- 
es WM jay on foot when he walks abroad, and always 
lo WH march with great detachments. 


Of the Precedency of the Oficers of the Kin?”s 


Guards. 


The captains of the king's horſe-guards 
always command as eldeſt colonels of horſe ; 
tlie lieutenants as eideſt lieutenant colonels of 
borſe; the cornets and guidons, as eldeſt majors 


la Wl of horſe; the quarter-maſters as youngeſt cap- 
n, WH tins of horſe ; and the brigadters as eldeſt lieu- 
he WM wenants of horſe, Among themſelves every 
of Wo ficr when on detachments, takes place ac- 
io WF cording to the date of his commiſſion; but 
rd WF hon the two troops march with their colours, 


toe oficer of the elder troop commands him of 
1 . . 0 ! 

cual rank with himſelf in the other, though 
hi commiſſion be of elder date. 

His majeſty's regiment of horſe takes place 


ps. next after the two troops of guards, and the 
ed colonel has the precedency of all other colonels 
ats of horſe. Thus alio the king's own regiment of 


foot guards, takes place of all other regiments 
of foot; and the colonel is always to precede 
as the firſt colonel. The Coldſtream regiment 


th WF tikes the next place; the third regiment of 
a- bot guards takes place next to the Colditream ; 
nl a! other regiments of horſe or foot, not of the 


guards, .take place according to their re- 


1 4 i ipeliive ſeniorities from the time they were firſt 
g: id; and no regiment loſes its precedency by 
d; dc death or remoyal of its colonel. | 


8 3 N. B. In 
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N. B. In books of this kind are uſually in- 
ſerted liſts of all the pab/ick Orricts, with the 
officers names, and their ſalaries ; but as theſe 
accounts are publiſhed every year with the 
Almanacks, and are beſides, made every day 


imperfect either by the death or advancement of 


the gentlemen who attended, we have here 
omitted them as unncceſſary and uſeleſs articles. 


NMUN 


An Hiſtorical account of the Policy and Trade 
| _ of GREAT BrITaln. 


HE preſent ſyſtem of Eugliſb politics 

may properly be ſaid to have taken riſe 
in the reign of queen Eligabeih. At this time 
the proteſtant religion was eſtabliſhed, which 
naturally allied us to the reformed ſtates, and 
made all the popiſh powers our enemies. 

We began in the ſame reign to extend our 
trade, by which we made it neceſſary to our- 
ſelves to- watch the commercial progreſs of our 
neighbours; and, if not to incommode and 
obſtruct their traffick, to hinder them from im- 
pairing ours, | 

We then likewiſe ſettled colonies in America, 
which was become the great ſcene of Europcar 
ambition; for, ſeeing with what treaſures the 
Spaniards were annually inriched from Mex: 
and Peru, every nation imagined, that an Ane. 
rican conqueſt or plantation would certainly fil 
the mother country with gold and filver. This 
produced a large extent of very diſtant dom!- 


nions; of which we, at this time, neither knew 
| nor 
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nor foreſaw the advantage or incumbrance: we 
ſeem to have ſnatched them into our hands, 
upon no very juſt principles of policy, only be- 
cauſe every ſtate, according to a prejudice of 
long continuance, concludes itſelf more power- 
fal as its territories become more extenſive, 

The diſcoveries of new regions, which were 
then every day made, the profit of remote 
traffick, and the neceſſity of long voyages, pro- 
duced, in a few years, a great multiplication of 
ſhipping. 'The ſea was conſidered as the 
wealthy element; and, by degrees, a new kind 
of ſovereignty aroſe, called naval dominion. 

As the chief trade of the world, fo the chief 
maritime power was at firſt in the hands of the 
Portugueſe and Spaniards, who, by a compact, 
to which the conſent of other princes was not 
aſked, had divided the newly diſcovered coun- 
tries between them ; but the crown of Portugal 
having fallen to the king of Spain, or being 
ſeized by him, he was maſter of the ſhips of 
the two nations, with which he kept all the 
coats of Europe in alarm, till the Armada, he 
had raiſed at a vaſt expence for the conqueſt of 
England, was deſtroyed, which put a ſtop, and 
almolt an end, to the naval power of the 


Spantard;. 


At this time the Dutch, who were oppreſſed 
by the Spaniards, and feared yet greater evils 
than they felt, reſolved no longer to endure the 
inſolence of their maſters ; they therefore re- 
yolted, and after a firuggle, in which they were 
aſſiſted by the money and forces of El:zabeth, 
erected an independant and powerful common- 
wealth, When 
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When the inhabitants of the Lewy Countrics 
had formed their ſyſtem of government, and 
ſome remiſſion of the war gave them leiſure to 
form ſchemes of future proſperity, they cafily 
perceived that, as their territories were narrow 
and their numbers ſmall, they cou'd preſerve 
themſelves only by that power which is the 
conſequence of wealth ; and that, by a people 
whoſe country produced only the neceſſaries of 
lite, wealth was not to be acquired, but from! 
foreign dominions, and by the tranſportation of IM © 
the products of one country into another. 5 

From this neceſſity, thus juſtly eſtimated, IM * 
aroſe a plan of commerce, which was for many e 
years proſecuted with induſtry and ſucceſs, per. AU 
haps never feen in the world before, and b 
which the poor tenants of mud-walled villages Wh % 
and impaſſable bogs, erected themſelves into 2! 
high and mighty ſtates, who ſet the greateſ e 
monarchs at defiance, whoſe alliance was courted I ©: 
by the proudeſt, and whoſe power was dreaded iſ © 
by the fierceſt nations. By the eſtabliſhment of 
this ſtate there aroſe to Eng/and a new ally and 
a new rival. 

At this time, which ſcems to be the period 
deſtined for the change of the face of Europe, 
France began firſt to riſe into power, and from 
defending her own provinces with difficulty and 
fluctuating ſucceſs, to threaten her neighbours 
with incroachments and devaſtations. Henry 
the fourth having, after a long ſtruggle, ob- 
tained the crown, found it eaſy to govern noble 
exhauſted and wearied with a long civil war 
and haying compoſed the diſputes berween tut 

| | proteſtanu 
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proteſtants and papiſts, ſo as to obtain, at leaſt- 
a truce for both parties, was at leiſure to accu- 
mulate treaſure, and raiſed forces which he 
propoled to have employed in a deſign of ſettling 
for ever the balance of Eurote. Of this great 


| cheme he lived not to ſee the vanity, or feel the 


diſappointment; for he was murthered in the 
midit of his mighty preparations, 

The French, however, were in this reign 
taught to know their own power; and the great 
deſigns of a king, whoſe wiſdom they had ſo 
long experienced, even though they were not 
brought to actual experiment, diſpoſed them to 
conſider themſelves as maſters of the deſtiny of 
their neighbours : and from that time he that 
Hall nicely examine their ſchemes and conduct 
will, I believe, find that they began to take an 
air of fuperiority, to which they had never pre- 
tended before; and that they have been always 
employed, more or leſs openly upon ſchemes of 
dominion, though with frequent interruptions 
tom domeſtic troubles, and with thoſe inter- 
miſions which human councils muſt always 
taffer, as men intruſted with great affairs are 


ciſtipated in youth, and languid in age, are 


embarraſſed by competitors, or, without any 
external reaſon, change their minds. 

France was now no longer in dread of infults 
and iuvaſions from England. She was not ouly 
able to maintain her own territories, but pre- 
pared, on all occaſions, to invade others, and 
we had now a neighbour whoſe intereſt it was 
t be an cacmy, aud who has diſturbed us, 

from 
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from that time to this, with open hoſtility cr 
ſecret machinations. 

Such was the ſtate of Eugland and its neigh. 
bours, when Ellizabeib left the crown to Tame: 
of Scotland. It has not, I think, been frequent- 
ly obſerved by hiſtorians at how critical a time 
the union of the two kingdoms happened. Had 
England and Scotland continued ſeparate king. 
doms, when France was eſtabliſhed in the fal 
poſſeſſion of her natural power, the Scots, in 
continuance of the league, which it would now 
have been more than ever their intereſt to ob- 


ſerve, would, upon every inftigation of the 


French court, have raiſed an army with French 
money, and harraſſed us with an invaſion, in 


which they would have thought themſelves ſuc- 
ceſsful, whatever numbers they might have leſt 
behind them. To a people warlike and in- 
digent, an incurſion into a rich country is never 
hurtful, The pay of France, and the plunder 
of the northern counties, would always have 
tempted them to hazard their lives, and we 
ſhould have been under a neceſſity of keeping 
a line of gariſons along our border, 

This trouble, however, we eſcaped by the 


_ acceſſion of king James; but it is uncertain, 


whether his natural diſpoſition did not injure us 
more than this accidental condition happened to 
benefit us. He was a man of great theoretica 
knowledge, but of no practical wiſdom ; he 
was very well able to diſcern the true interelt of 
himſelf, his kingdom and his poſterity, but {a 
crificed it, upon all occaſions, to his preſent 
pleaſure or his preſent eaſe ; ſo conſcious of bs 

ou 
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own knowledge and abilities, that he would nor 
ſuſter a miniſter to govern ; and ſo lax of atten- 
tion, and timorous of oppoſition, that he was 
not able to govern for himſelf. With this cha- 
rater James quietly ſaw the Dutch invade our 


| commerce ; the French grew every day ſtronger 


and ſtronger, and the proteſtant intereſt, of 
which he boaſted himſelf the head, was op- 
preſſed on every fide, while he writ and hunted, 
and diſpatched ambaſſadors, who, when their 
maſter's weakneſs was once known, were treated 
in foreign courts with very little ceremony. 
James, however, took care to be flattered at 
home, and was neither angry nor aſhamed at 
the appearance that he made in other countries. 

Thus England grew weaker, or what is in 
political eſtimation the ſame thing, ſaw her 
neighbours grow ſtronger, without receiving 
proportionable additions to her own power. 
Not that the miſchief was ſo great as it is gene- 
rally conceived or repreſented ; for, I believe 
it may be made to appear, that the wealth of 
the nation was, in this reign, very much in- 
creaſed, though that of the crown was leſſened. 
Our reputation for war was impaired, but com- 
merce ſeems to have been carried on with great 
induſtry and vigour, and nothing was wanting, 
but that we ſnould have defended ourſelves from 
tue incroachments of our neighbours. 

The inclination to plant colonies in America 
ſtill continued, and this being the only project 
in which men of adventure and enterprize could 
exert their qualities in a pacific reign, multitudes 
Wao were diſcontented with their _— in 

| elr 
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their native country, and ſuch multitudes there N 
will always be, ſought relief, or at leaſt change, 
in the weſtern regions, where they ſettled in the Ml x 
northern parts of the continent, at a diſtance Il {| 
from the Spaniards, at that time almoſt the only 0 
nation that had any power or will to obſtruct us. at 
Such was the condition of this country when 
the unhappy Charles inherited the crown. He b. 
had feen the errors of his father, without being IM 113 
able to prevent them, and, when he began his Ml -/ 
reign, endeavoured to raiſe the nation to its lu 
former dignity. The French papiſts had begun ¶ ci: 
a new war upon the proteſtants: Char/es ſent a He. 
fleet to invade Rhee and relieve Rochelle, but his y 
attempts were defeated, and the proteſtants were WW {ci 
ſubdued. The Dutch, grown wealthy and ſtrong, WM ap 
claimed the right of filhing in the Britiſh ſeas: 
this claim the king, who ſaw the increaſing Mw; 
power of the ſtates of Holland, reſolved to con- fl co 
teſt. But for this end it was neceſſary to build ¶ thi 
a fleet, and a fleet could not be built without Mwh 
expence : he was adviſed to levy ſhip-money, Nl. 
which gave occaſion to the civil war, of which Nor 
the events and concluſion are too well &nown. Micot 
While the inhabitants of this iſland were em- 
broiled among themſelves, the power of Frame ety; 
and Holland was every day increaſing. The Neon 
Dutch had over- come the difficulties of their in- ici 
fant commonwealth, and as they ſtill retained their Wh 
vigour and induſtry, from rich grew continually Who: 
richer, and from powerful more powerful. ene 
They extended their traffick, and had not yet nos 
admitted luxury, ſo that they had the means and rhi 
the will to accumulate wealth, without any in- {Wnis 
citemeut 
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citement to ſpend it. The French, who wanted 
nothing to make them powerful but a prudent 
regulation of the revenues, and a proper ule of 
their natural advantages, by the ſucceſſive care 
of ſkillful miniſters became every day ſtronger, 
and more conſcious of their ſtrength. 

About this time it was, that the French firſt 
began to turn their thoughts to traffick and na- 
vigation, and to defire, like other nations, an 
Amer. can territory. All the fruitful and va- 
luable parts of the weſtern world were already 
cither occupied or claimed, and nothing remain- 
v for France but the leavings of other naviga- 
11s tors, for ſhe was not yet haughty enough to 
re WM {cize what the neighbouring powers had already 
12 appro priated. 

5: The French therefore contented themſelves 
nz MW with ſending a colony to Canada, a cold un- 
n- comtortable uninviting region, from which no- 
ild ching but furrs and fiſh were to be had, and 
but MWuwhere the new inhabitants could only paſs a 
ey, {Mizborious and neceſſitous life in perpetual regret 
ich Wot the deliciouſneſs and plenty of their native 
country. 

m- Notwithſtanding the opinion which our coun- 
ce Ibymen have been taught to entertain of the 
he Neomprehenſion and forefight of French poli- 
in-Niiciaus, I am not able to perſuade myſelf, that 
heir When this colony was firſt planted, it was 
ally Whovght of much value even by thoſe that 
ful. Wicouraged it; there was probably nothing 
yet Wnore intended than to provide a drain into 
and rhich the waſte of an exuberant nation 
in Wuight be thrown, a place where thoſe who 
eu 'T: who 
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could do no good might live without the 
power of doing miſchief. 

Some new advantage they undoubtedly faw, or 
imagined themſelves to ſee, and what more was 
neceſſary to the eſtabliſhment of the colony was 
ſupplied by natural inclination to experiments, 
and that impatience of doing nothing, to which 
mankind perhaps owe much of what 1s imagined 
to be effected by more ſplendid motives, 

In this region of deſolate fterility they ſettled 
themſelves, upon whatever principle; and a: 
they have from that time had the happineſs of a 
government by which no intereſt has been neg- 
lected, nor any part of their ſubjects overlooked, 
they have by continual encouragement and 
aſſiſtance from France, been perpetually enlarg- 
ing their bounds and increaſing their numbers. 

Theſe were at firſt, like other nations who 
invaded America, inclined to conſider the neigh- 
bourhood of the natives, as troubleſome and 
dangerous, and are charged with having de- 
ſtroyed great numbers; but they are now grown 
wiſer, if not honeſter, and inſtead of endca- 
vouring to frighten the Indians away, they in- 
vite them to intermarriage and cohabitation, 
and allure them by all practicable methods to 
become the ſubjects of the king of France. 

If the Spaniards, when they firſt took poſiel- 
ſion of the newly diſcovered world, inſtead of 
deſtroying the inhabitants by thouſands, had 
either had the humanity, or the policy, to have 
conciliated them by knd treatment, and to have 
united them gradually to their own people, uct 


an acceſſion might have been made to the pow?! 
| p 
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of the king of Spain, as would have made 


him far the greateſt monarch that ever yet ruled 


on the globe; but the opportunity was loſt by 
fooliſhneſs and cruelty, and. now can never be 
recovered, 

When the parliament had finally prevailed over 
our king, and the army over the parliament, the 
intereſt of the twocommonwealths of England and 
Hclland, ſoon appeared to be oppoſite, and the 
new government declared war againſt the 
Datch. In this conteſt was exerted the utmoſt 
power of the two nations, and the Dutch were 
inally defeated, yet not with ſuch evidence. of 
ſuperiority as left us much reaſon to boaſt our 
victory; they were obliged however to ſolicit 
peace, which was granted them on eaſy con- 
ditions, and Cromabell, who was now poſſeſſed 
of the ſupreme power, was left at leiſure to 
purſue other deſigns. 

The Eurapean powers had not yet ceaſed to 
look with envy on the Spar acquilitions in 
America, and therefore Cromwell thought that, 
if he gained any part of thoſe celebrated re- 
gions, he ſhould exalt his own reputation, and 
mrich the country. He therefore quarrelled 
with the Spaniards upon ſome ſuch ſubject of 
contention, as he that is reſolved upon hollility 
may always find, and ſent Pen and Fenables 
into the weſtern ſeas. They firſt landed in 
Hi/panio/a, whence they were driven off with no 
great reputation to themſelves ; and that they 
might not return without having done ſome- 
thing, they afterwards invaded Jamaica, where 
they found leſs reſiſtance, and obtained that 

v iſland, 
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Hand, which was afterwards conſigned to us, being 
probably of little value to the Spaniard:, tho? 
it is of great conſequence to Britain. 

Cromwell, who perhaps had not leiſure to 
ſtudy foreign politics, was very fatally miſtaken 
with regard to Sjain and France. Spain had 
been the laſt power in Europe, which had openly 
pretended to give law to other nations, and the 
memory of this terror remained when the rea! 
cauſe was at an end. We had more lately 
been frighted by Spain than by France, and 
though very few were then alive of the gene- 
ration that had their ſleep broken by the Ar 
mada, yet the name of the Spaniards was {till 
terrible, and a war againſt them was pleaſing to 
the people. 

Our own troubles had left us very little defire 
to look out upon the continent, and inveterate 
prejudice hindered us from perceiving, that for 
more than half a century the power of France 
had been increaſing, and that of Spain had been 
growing leſs ; nor does it ſeem to have been re- 
membred, which yet required no great depth of 

olicy to diſcern, that of two monarchs, neither 
of which could be long our friend, it was our 
intereſt to have the weaker near us, or that if a 
war ſhould happen, Spain, however wealthy or 
ſtrong in herſelf, was, by the diſperſion of her 
territories, more obnoxious to the attacks of a 
naval pawer, and conſequently had more to fear 
from us, and had it leſs in her power to hurt 
us. 

All theſe conſiderations were over- looked by 


the wiſdom of that age, and Cromavell _ 
F 
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the French to drive the Saniard out of Flander:, 
at a time when it was our intereſt to have ſup- 

orted the Spaniards againſt France, as formerly 
the Hollanders againſt Spain, by which we might 
at leaſt have retarded the growth of the French 
power, though I think it muſt have finally 
prevailed, 

During this time, our colonies which were leſs 
diſturb'd by our commotions than the mother 
country, naturally increaſed; it is probable 


that many who were unhappy at home took 


ſhelter in thoſe remote regions, where for the 
ſake of inviting greater numbers, every one 
was allowed to think and live his own- way. 
The French ſettlement in the mean time went 
lowly forward, too inconſiderable to raiſe any 
jealouſy, and too weak to attempt any incroach- 
ments. 

When Cremmwe!l died, the confuſions that 
followed produced the reſtoration of monarchy, 
aud ſome time was employed in repairing the 
ruins of our conſtitution, and reſtoring the na- 
tion to a ſtate of peace, In every change there 
will be many that ſuffer real or imaginary grie- 
vances, and therefore many will be diſſatisfied. 
This was, perhaps, the reaſon why ſeveral co- 
lonies had their beginning in the reign of 
Charles the ſecond. The Zuakers willingly 
ſought refuge in Perfylvania; and it is not unz 
likely that Carolina owed its inhabitants to the 
remains of that reſtleſs diſpoſition, which had 
given ſo much diſturbance to our country, and 
12d now no opportunity of acting at home. 
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The Dutch ſtill continuing to increaſe in 
wealth and power, either kindled the reſent. 
ment of their neighbours by their inſolence, or 
raiſed their envy by their proſperity. Char; 
made war upon them without much advantage ; 
but they were obliged at laſt to confeſs him the 


. ſovereign of the narrow ſeas. They were re- 


duced almoſt to extremities by an invaſion from 
France; but ſoon recovered from their conſterna- 
tion, and by the fluctuation of war, regained 
their cities and provinces with the ſame ſpeed az 
they had loſt them, 

During the time of Charles the ſecond the 
power of France was every day increaſing; and 
Charles, who never diſturbed himſelf with re- 
mote conſequences, ſaw the progreſs of her 
arms, and the extenſion of her dominions, with 
very little uneaſineſs. He was indeed ſome- 
times driven by the prevailing faction into con- 


| 
- federacies againſt her; but as he had, probably 


a ſecret partiality in her favour, he never perſe. 
vered long in acting againſt her, nor ever acted 
with much vigour ; ſo that, by his feeble re 
ſiſtance, he rather raiſed her confidence, that 
hindered her deſigns. 

About this time the French firſt began to pet 
ceive the advantage of commerce, and the in 
portance of a naval force; and ſuch encourage 
ment was given to manufactures, and ſo eager! 
was every project received, by which trade coul 
be advanced, that, in a few years, the ſea w: 
filled with their ſhips, and all the parts of tl 
world crouded with their merchants. There i 
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change produced, in ſo ſhort a time, in the 
ſchemes and manners of a people; of ſo many 


{ources of wealth opened; and ſuch numbers of 


2rtificers and merchants made to ſtart out of the 
ground, as was ſeen in the miniſtry of Colbert. 
Now it was that the power of France became 
formidable to England. Her dominions were 
large before, and her armies numerous ; but her 
operations were neceſſarily confined to the con- 
tinent, She had neither ſkips for the tranſpor- 
tation of her troops, nor money for their ſup- 
port in diſtant expeditions. Colbert ſaw both 
theſe wants, and ſaw that commerce only would 
ſupply them. The fertility of their country 
furniſhes the French with commodities; the 
poverty of the common people keeps the price 
of labour low. By the obvious practice of 
ſelling much and buying little, it was apparent 
that they would ſoon draw the wealth of other 
countries into their own ; and, by carrying out 
their merchandize in their own veſſels, a nu- 
merous body of ſailors would quickly be raiſed. 
This was projected, and this was performed. 
The king of France was ſoon enabled to bribe 
thoſe whom he could not conquer, and to terrify 
with his fleets thoſe whom his armies could not 


have approached. The influence of France was 


ſuddenly diffuſed over all the globe ; her arms 


were dreaded, and her penſions received in re- 
mote regions, and thoſe were almoſt ready to 
acknowledge her ſovereignty, who, a few years 
before, had ſcarcely heard her name. She 
thundered on the coaſts of 4fica, and received 


unbaiſladors from Siam. 
So 


much effect, where every man reſolves to ale his 
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So much may be done by one wile man en. 
deavouring with honeſty the advantage of the 
ublic. But that we may not raſhly condemn 
all miniſters as wanting wiſdom or integrity, 
whole counſels have produced no ſuch apparent 
benefits to their country, it muſt be contidered, 
that Colbert had means of acting which our 
overnment does not allow, He could inforce 
all his orders by the power of an abſolute mo- 
narch; he could compel individuals to facrifice 
their private profit to the general good; he 


could make one underitand; ing preſide over 
many hands, and remove diſſiculties by quick MW * 
and violent expedients. Where no man thinks Ill © 
himſelf under any obligation to ſubmit to Ml © 
another, and, inſtead of co-operating in one \ 
great ſcheme, every one haitens through by- 0 

0 


paths to private proſit, no great change can ſud- 
denly be made; nor is ſuperior knowledge of 


own eyes and his on judgment, and every one 
applauds his own dexterity and diligence in pro- 
portion as he becomes rich ſooner than his M$ 
neichbour. 

Colonies are always the effects and cauſes of 
navigation. They who vilit many countries 
find ſome in which pleaſure, profit, or fafety, 
invite them to ſettle; and theſe Grtlamenits, 
when they are once made, mult keep a per- 
petual correſpondence with the original country, 
to which they are ſubject, and on which they 
depend for protect on in danger, and ſup- 
plies in neceſſity. So that a country, once 
diſcovered and planted, mult abvays find _ 
Ploy 
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ployment for ſhipping, more certainly than 
any foreign commerce, which depending on 
caſualties may be ſometimes more and ſometimes 
leſs, and which other nations may contract or 
ſuppreſs. A trade to colonies can never be much 
impaired, being, in reality, only an intercourſe 
between diſtant provinces of the ſame empire, 
from which intruders are eaſily excluded ; hke- 
wiſe the intereſt and aſſection of the correſpon- 
dent parties, however diſtant, is the ſame. 

On this reaſon all nations, whoſe power has 
been exerted on the ocean, have fixed colonies 
in remote parts of the world, and while thoſe 
colonies ſubſiſted, navigation, if it did not in- 
creaſe, was always preſerved from total decay. 
Vith this policy the French were well acquaint- 
ed, and therefore improved and augmented the 
ſettlements in Americo, and other regions, in 
proportion as they advanced their ſchemes of 
naval greatneſ:, 

The exact time in which they made their 
acquiſitions in America, or other quarters of the 
globe, it is not neceſſary to collect. It is ſuf- 
hcitent to obſerve, that their trade and their 


| colonies increaſed together; and, if their naval 


armaments were carried on, as they really were, 
in greater proportion to their commerce, than 
can be practiſed in other countries, it muſt be 
attributed to the martial diſpoſition at that 
time prevailing in the nation, to the frequent 
wars which Lewis the fourteenth made upon his 
neighbours, and to the extenſive commerce of 
the Engliſh and Dutch, which afforded ſo much 
plunder to privateers, that war was more lycra- 
ire than traffick. Thus 
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Thus the naval power of France continued 
to increaſe during the reign of Chai les the 
ſecond, who, between his fondneſs of eaſe and 
leaſure, the ſtruggles of faction, which he 
U could not ſuppreſs, and his inclination to the 
il friendſhip of aviolute monarchy, had not much 
power or deſire to repreſs it. And of James the 
ſecond, it could not be expected that he ſhould 
act againſt his neighbours with great vigour, MI. 
having the whole body of his ſubjects to oppoſe. MI. 
He was not ignorant of the real intereſt of tis. 
f country ; he defired its power and its happineſ, M ; 
Fi and thought rightly, that there is no happine: MW ; 
without religion ; ; but he thought very Ml, 
roneouſly and abſurd, that there is no religion 
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without popery. ; 
F When the neceſſity of ſelf-preſervation had ;, 
| impelled the ſubjects of James to drive him tron. 


the throne, there came a time in which the pai: 
ſions, as well as intereſt of the government, act f 
againſt the French, and in which it may perhaps 
be reaſonably doubted, whether the defire n. 
humbling France was not ſtronger than that Ml |; 
exalting England; of this, however, it is ro 7; 
neceſſary to enquire, ſince, though the inten: 
tion may be different, the event will be tht 
ſame. All mouths were now open to declart 
what every eye had obſerved before, that tit 
arms of France were become dangerous to Eur! 
4 and that, if her incroachments were ſuffered 1 
1 little longer, reſiſtance would be too late. 
It was now determined to reaſſert the emput 
of the fea; but it was more eaſily determine 


than perſormed : : the French made a vigoro! 
defenc 
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defence againſt the united power of England 
and Holland, and were ſometimes maſters of the 
ocean, though the two maritime powers were 
united againſt them. At length, however, they 
were defeated at La Hogue ; a great part of their 
fleet was deſtroyed, and they were reduced to 
carry on the war only with their privateers, 
from whom there was ſuffered much petty miſ- 
chief, though there was no danger of conqueſt 
cr invaſion. They diſtreſſed our merchants, 
and obliged us to the continual expence of con- 
yoys and fleets of obſervation ; and, by ſkulk- 
ing in little coves and ſhallow waters, eſcaped 
our purſuit. 

In this reign began our confederacy with the 
Dutch, which mutual intereſt has now in proved 
into a friendſhip, conceived by ſome to be in- 


ſeperable, and from that time the ſtates began 


to be termed, in the file of politicians, our 
faithful friends, the allics which nature has 
even us, our proteſtant contederates, and by 
many other names of national endearment. We 
have, it is true, the ſame intereſt, as oppoſed to 
France, and - ſome reſemblance of religion, as 
oppoſed to popery ; but we have ſuch a rivalry, 
in reſpect of commerce, as will always | keep us 
from very cloſe adherence to each other. No 
mercantile -man, or mercantile nation, has any 
friendſhip but for money, and alliance between 
them will laſt no longer than their common 
ſafety or common profit is endangered; no 
longer than they have an enemy who threatens 
to take from each more than eicher can take 
from the other. 

We 
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Ve were both ſufficiently intereſted in ye. 
preſſing the ambition, and obſtructing the com- 
merce of France; and therefore we concurred 
with as much fidelity and as regular co-operation 
as is commonly found. The Dutch were in im. 
mediate danger, the armies of their enemies 
hovered over their country; and therefore they 
were obliged to diſmiſs for a time their love of 
money, and their narrow projects of private 
profit, and to do what a trader does not willing- 
ly at any time believe neceſlary, to ſacrifice a 
part for the preſervation of the whole. 

A peace was at length made, and the PFrenc) 
with their uſual vigour and induſtry rebuil2 
their fleets, reſtored their commerce, and became 
in a very few years able to conteſt again the 
dominion of the ſea, 'I heir ſhips were well 
built, and always very numerouſfly manned ; their 
commanders, having no hopes but from their 
bravery or their fortune, were reſolute, and 
being very carefully educated for the ſea, were 
eminently ſkillful. 

All this was ſoon perceived, when queen 
Anne, the then darling of England, declared WWF: 
war againſt France. Our fucceſs by ſea, though Hu 
ſuticieat to keep us from dejection, was not Ne. 
ſuch as dejected our enemies. It is, indeed, to 
be conſeſſed, that we did not exert our whole 
naval ſtrength ; arloreugh was the governor 
of bur counſels, and the great view of Mart: 
torough was a war by land, which he knew well 
how to conduct . both to the honour of his 
country and his own profit. The fleet was 
therefore ſtarved, that the army might be ſup 
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ried, and naval advantages were neglected for 
the ſake of taking a town in Flanders, to be 
garriſoned by our allies. The French, however, 
were ſo weakened by one defeat after another, 
that, though their fleet was never deſtroyed by 
any total overthrow, they at laſt retained it in 
their harbours, and applied their whole force to 
the reſiſtance of the confederate army, that now 
began to approach their frontiers, and threaten- 
ed to lay watte their provinces and cities. 

In the latter years of this war, the danger of 
their neighbourhood in America ſeems to have 
been conſidered, and a fleet was fitted out and 
ſupplied with a proper number of land forces to 
ſeize Quebec, the capital of Canada, or New 
France; but this expedition miſcarried, like 
that of lord Anſon againſt the Spaniards, by the 
ateneſs of the ſeaſon, and our ignorance of the 
oats, on which we were to at. We returned 
vith loſs, and only excited our enemies to 
eater Vigilance, and perhaps to ſtronger for- 
hcations. 

When the peace of Urrecht was made, the 
rench applied themſelves with the utmoſt in- 
luſtry to the extenſion of their trade, which we 
ere ſo far from hindering, that for many years 
ur miniſtry thought their friendſhip of ſuch 
alue, as to be cheaply purchaſed by whatever 
onceſſion. F 
Inſtead therefore of oppoſing, as we had hither- 
d profeſſed to do, the boundleſs ambition of the 
ouſe of Bourbon, we became on a ſudden ſoli- 
tous for its exaltatian and ſtudious of its in- 
reſt, We aflifted the ſchemes of France and 

U Spain 
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Spain with our fleets, and endeavoured to make 
theſe our friends by ſervility, whom nothing 
but power will keep quiet, and who muſt alway; 
be our enemies while they are endeavouring t9 
grow greater, and we determine to remain 
tree. 
That nothing might be omitted which could Ill 
teſtify our willingneſs to continue on any terms i ! 
the good friends of France, we were content o 
aſſiſt not only their conqueſts but their trafhck ; IM ' 
and though we did not openly repeal the po-Ml 
hibitory laws, we yet tamely ſuffered commerce i © 
to be carried on between the two nations, and ill © 
wool was daily imported to enable them to © 
make cloth, which they carried to our markets 
and ſold cheaper than we. P 

During all this time, they were extending 
and ſtrengthening their ſettlements in 4merica, 
contriving new modes of traffick, and framing 
new alliances with the Indian nations. The 0 
began now to find theſe northern regions, barren 
and deſolate as they are, ſufficiently valuabe “ 
to deſire at leaſt a nominal poſſeſſion, tha 
might furniſh a pretence for the excluſion d 
others: they therefore extended their claim t1 
tracts of land, which they could never hope t 
pccupy, took care to give their dominions 4 
unlimited magnitude, have given in their ma 
the name of Louiſiana to a country, of whit 
part is claimed by the Spaniards, and part h 
the Engliſb, without any regard to ancient bout 
daries or prior diſcovery. 

When the return of Columbus from his gie 
voyage had filled all Europe with wonder a 
| | Curiolit 
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curioſity, Henry the ſeventh ſent Sebaſtian Cabot 
to try what could be found for the benefit of 


England he declined the track of Columbus, 


and, ſteering to the weltward, fell upon the 
iſland, which, from that time, was called by 


2 the Engliſh, Newfoundland, Our princes ſeem 
ua to have conſidered themſelves as intitled by their 
ms MI right of prior ſeizure to the northern parts of 
t to America, as the Spaniards were allowed by uni- 
AP verlal conſent their claim to the ſouthern region 
do. for the ſame reaſon, and we accordingly made 
_— our principal ſettlements within the limits of our 
aa 0%. diſcoveries, and, by degrees, planted the 
\ to eaſtern coaſt from Newfoundland to Georgia. 
Keul As we had according to the European princi- 
ples, which allow little to the natives of theſe 
ding regions, our choice of ſituation in this extenſive 
vice country, we naturally fixed our habitations along 
min the coait, for the ſake of traffick and correſpon- 
Ther dence, and all the conveniences of navigable 
_ nirers. And when one port or river was occu- 
_ pied, the next colony, inſtead of fixing them- 
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ſelves in the inland parts behind the former, 
went on ſouthward, till they pleaſed themſelves 
with another maritime ſituation. For this reaſon 
our colonies have more length than depth; 
their extent from eaſt to welt, or from the ſea to 
the interior country, bears no proportion to 
their reach along their coaſts from north to 
ſouth. | 

It was, however, underſtood, by a kind of 
tacit compact among the commercial powers, 
that poſſeſſion of the coaſt included a right to 
ne inland, and, therefore, the charters granted 
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to the ſeveral colonies limit their diſtrits only 


from north to ſouth, leaving their poſſeſſions anc 
from eaſt to weſt unlimited and diſcretional, bo! 
ſuppoſing that, as the colony increaſes, they con 
may take lands as they ſhall want them, the line 
poſſeſſion of the coaſts excluding other navi- coat 
ators. and 


This right of the firſt European poſſeſſor was weſt 
not diſputed till it became the intereſt of W nay; 
the French to queſtion it. Canada or New i they 
France, on which they made their firſt ſettle- W othe 
ment, 1s ſituated eaſtward of our colonies, be- 1 
tween which they paſs up the great river of ſoon 
St. Laurence, with Newfoundland on the north, W oppo 
and Nowa Scotia on the ſouth. Their eſtabliſh- W ly ho 
ment in this country was neither envied nor chat 
hindered; and they lived here, in no great remo 
numbers a long time, neither moleſting their or to 
European neighbours, nor moleſted by them. them 

But when they grew ſtronger and more nu- to paſ 
merous, they began to extend their territories ; to for 
and, as it is natural for men to ſeek their ownWavoyw 
convenience, the defire of more fertile and them. 
agreeable habitations tempted them ſouthward. It is 
There is land enough to tne north and weſt offown di 
their ſettlements, which they may occupy with 
as good right as can be ſhewn by the other Zu 
ropean uſurpers, and which neither the Eng/;/ 
nor Spaniards will conteſt ; but of this cold 
region they have enough already, and then 
reſolution was to get a better country. Th. 
was not to be had but by ſettling to the weſt 0 
our plantations, on ground which has beet 


hitherto ſuppoſed to belong to us. 
Hither 
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Hither, therefore, they reſolved to remove, 
and to fix, at their own diſcretion, the weſtern 
border of our colonies, which was heretofore 
conſidered as unlimited. Thus by forming a 
line of forts, in ſome meaſure parallel to the 
coaſt, they incloſe us between their garriſons 
and the ſea, and not only hinder our extenſion 
weſtward, but, whenever they have a ſufficient 
navy in the ſea can harras us on each fide, as 
they can invade us, at pleaſure, from one or 
other of their forts. 
This deſign was not perhaps diſcovered as 
ſoon as it was formed, and was certainly not 
| oppoſed ſo ſoon as it was diſcovered, we fooliſh- 
ly hoped, that their encroachments would ſtop, 
| that they would be prevailed on by treaty and 
remonſtrance, to give up what they had taken, 
| or to put limits to themſelves. We ſuffered 
them to eſtabliſh one ſettlement after another, 
to paſs boundary after boundary, and add fort 
to fort, till at laſt they grew ſtrong enough to 
avyow their deſigns, and defy us to obſtruct 
them, 

It is unpleaſing to repreſent our affairs to our 
own diſadvantage ; yet it is neceſſary to ſhew 
the evils which we defire to be removed; and, 

nerefore, ſome account may very properly be 
piven of the meaſures which have given them 

heir preſent ſuperiority. 

They are ſaid to be ſupplied from France with 
Wetter governors than our colonies have the fate 
i obtain from England. A French governor is 
caF-1dom choſen for any other reaſon than his qua- 
U 3 lifications 


cl 
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lifications for his truſt. To be a bankrupt at 
home, or to be ſo infamouſly vicious, that he 
cannot be decently protected in his own country, 
{eldom recommends any man to the government 
of a French colony. Their officers are com- 
monly ſkilful either in war or commerce, and 
are taught to have no expectation of honour or 
preferment, but from the juſtice and vigour cf 
their adminiſtration, 

Their great ſecurity is the friendſhip of the 
natives, and to this advantage they have cer- 
tainly an indubitable right, becaule it is the 
conſequence of their virtue. It is ridiculous to 
imagine, that the friendſhip of nations, whether 
civil or barbarous, can be gained and kept but 
by kind treatment; and ſurely they who intrude, 
uncalled, upon the country of a diſtant people, 
ought to conſider the natives as worthy of com- 
mon kindneſs, and content themſelves to rob 
without inſulting them. The French, as has 
been already obſerved, admit the Indians, by 
intermarriage, to an equality with themſelves, 
and thoſe nations, with which they have no ſuch 
near intercourſe, they gain over to their intereſt 
by honeſty in their dealings; but our factors 
and traders having no other purpole in view than 


immediate profit, uſe all the acts of an European 


compting-houſe ; and alienate the Indians by 
their tricks and oppreſſions, while our planters 
are forming parties, and quarrelling with ther 
governors. 
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This has been our conduct in America, nor 
has our behaviour in Europe been more prudent 
and political, We ſeem to have loſt the intereſt 
and friendſhip of other nations, at leaſt ſome of 
them, by the inactivity of our publick miniſters, 
or the frauds committed in our trade. Our 
woollen manufactory is ſaid to have ſuffer'd 
from the art of over-ſtraining our cloth. Our 
watch-trade, which employ'd many thouſands, 
is come to little, becauſe many of our watches 
are ſaid to be little worth. Our trade of 
wrought plate 1s on the decline, for reaſons 
which our legiſlature have diſcover'd, and en- 
deavour'd to provide againſt; and many other 
branches of commerce are ſuffering from cauſes 
which it may not be ſo proper here to point out; 
nor ſhall I take notice of the advantages obtain'd 
by the French miniſters at other courts for their 
merchants, which ours have either overlooked 
or neglected. We have only to with that our 
conduct may be ſo rectified, that in a future 
edition of this work the aſperiues here ſeen may 
be obliterated, and ſhall proceed to what, at 
preſent, ſeems of more conſequence than com- 
plaining ; which is to point out our intereſt with 
reſpe& to other nations, and how we ought to 
demean ourſelves tor the future. 

in the firlt place then let me lay this down as 
a maxim, that it 1s the intereſt of every indi- 
vidual and of the whole ſociety to be honeſt, as 
well to nations and whole bodies of men as to 
private perſons; for (beſides the bleſſings of 
peace and tranquility which conllantly attend 
ih ſe who have perfect rectitude of mind) as 
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our reſources are in trade, and we ſeek riches 
from commerce, nothing will forward our pur- 
ſuits ſo much as honeſty and integrity in our 
dealings. 


e CH es td 


The InTEREST of GREaT BRITAIN euith 
respect to other NaTioNs, and to its own 
COLONIES, 


| HIS ſubje& is to be conſider'd with re- 

ard to our /ecurity, and our trade, We 
ſhall ſpeak firſt of trade, becauſe on that in a 
great meaſure depends our /ecurity ; ſince from 
trade we derive our wealth, and from wealth a 
great portion of our ſtrength and power : be- 
ide this, we, by trade, often make ourſelves 
neceſſary to other nations, and by that means 
intereſt them in the promotion of our ſecurity 
and welfare; and by trade we are enabled to 
maintain a great number of ſeamen to ſupply the 
exigencies of the ſtate, without drawing any 
thing for their ſubſiſtence from the publick 
coffers. 

There is no ſubject, perhaps, that is more 
talked of than trade, or that is leſs underſtood ; 
and ignorance and error here, as in other arts 
and ſciences, ariſe partly from people content- 
ing themſelves with thinking, and talking as it 
were by rote, without having furniſhed their 
minds with the firft principles, and general 


maxims, which are neceliary to guard them 
from 
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from miſtake ; and partly from particular perſons 
| conceiting themſelves (like the fly in the fable) 
of more conſequence to the community than 
| they are. Some even of the intelligent fort 
| olten talk of the commerce of the nation, with- 
| out at all conſidering what branches are benefi- 
cial, or obnoxious to the publick (for that a 
| trade may be beneficial to the merchant, and 
yet 1njurious to the nation, is one of thoſe 
maxims to which every body aſſents) and 
others, whenever trade is mention'd, refer to 
their own accounts, inſtead of the exports and 
imports of the cuſtom-houſe; our trade is good, 
| or bad as the wind blows for, or againſt them, 
and the affairs of the nation are meaſured by 
their own little concerns. This is altogether 
| abſurd, and a man who would know the real 
ſtate and uſefulneſs of trade, with regard to the 
body of the nation, muſt firſt conſider what 
goods are imported and exported ; and from 
tae nature and uſe of thoſe imported, and the 
quantities and qualities of thoſe, and of our 
own manufactures exported, draw his conclu- 
ſions; which is not to be done from the printed 
bills of entry; for here a ſum of money properly 
applied may induce the compoſitor to depart 
from his copy, and leſſen or increaſe the quan- 
tity, as may belt ſuit the merchant's advantage; 
ne calculation therefore, ſhould be taken from 
he books of the cuſtom-houſe, and not from 
canſcripts or printed papers. 

As this volume will probably fall into the 
ands of youth, whoſe minds are as yet un- 


rejudiced, and open to the dictates of truth and 
reaſon, 
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reaſon, we ſhall inſert ſome rules or maxims for 
the conduct of the underſtanding in matters of 
commerce, many of which are, I think, ſelf. 
evident, and others as capable of demonſtration 
as any propoſition in Ec lid. 

1. As the ſtrength of a nation conſiſts in the 
number of its inhabitants, ſo the real riches of a 
nation will be found to conſiſt in having a great 
number of people imployed at the expence of 
other nations: I ſay at the expence of other na- 
tions, becauſe, where a ballance in trade is ob- 
tained from any other country in favour of our 
own, fo much as that ballance amounts to, ſo 
much that country pays towards the mainte- 
nance of our merchants, tradeſmen, manu- 
facturers, ſailors, landlords, tenants, and in- 
deed towards the ſupport of our government, 
and the neceſſities of the ſtate, Hence it will 
follow, that that nation which has the greateſt 
number of hands employed in manufactories for 
the ſervice, and at the expence ef other coun- 
tries, will be in the moſt flouriſhing ſituation. 

2. Now the balance of trade ariſes from one 
nation's exporting or ſelling more goods to an- 
other, than it takes of that nation in return; 
and receiving the ballance in gold or ſilver: 
and where this happens, the ballance of :rade 
is faid to be againſt that nation which makes 
ſuch payments in gold or ſilver, and in favour of 
the other; becauſe that gold and ſilver which is 
become the common meaſure for computing the 
value of merchandrze, the ſinews of war, and 
the means of obtaining the neceſlaries both of 


publick and private life, will be decreaſing ** 
a ; the 
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the one ſtate, and increaſing with the other. 
And in proof of this, where the balance of 
trade is obtained in one country from another, 
the coin of that country will be found; which 
is the reaſon that Britain has ſo much Portugal 
gold, and that France has ſo much Spaniſb ſilver. 
Not but that a balance of trade may be in- 
directly drawn from a nation who pays no gold 
and filver in return, but only ſupplies the ma- 
terials, and conſequently the means of obtain- 
ing gold and ſilver from ſome other nation, as 
will be ſeen hereafter. 

3. That trade is undoubtedly good, which 
exports the manufactures made of the ſole pro- 
duct and growth of our own country; ſuch as 
Yorkſvire cloths, baize, ſerges, Saliſbury flannels, 
Norwich ſtuffs, yarn and worſted hole, &c. 
which being made ſolely of Britiſb wool, and 
wrought by our own manufacturers, ſo much as 
thoſe exports amount to, ſo much is the clear 
gain to the nation, 

4+ That trade which promotes the conſump- 
tion of our ſuperfluities, is alſo viſibly advan- 
tageous; as the exporting of alum, copperas, 
leather, tin, lead, coals, &c. So much as the 
exported ſuperfluities amount unto, ſo much 
alſo 1s gained to the nation. 

5. The importing of foreign materials to be 
manufactured at home, eſpecially if the goods 
ſo manufactured are for the moſt part ſent abroad, 
is undoubtedly beneficial. Thus Sparn;/> wool 
is mixed with our own, and made up into cloths 
to great advantage. The cotton and filk alſo 
herc imported to be manufactured, and then in 
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part exported, are of great advantage, and the . 


more ſo in proportion to the value of the work- cat 
manſhip. tg 
6. The importing foreign materials to be I up 


manufactured here, though the goods when em 
manufactured are moſtly conſumed at home may W thc 


alſo be advantageous, eſpecially if thoſe mate- c 
rials are had in exchange for goods of ours ſent MF for 
abroad; as is the caſe, I apprehend, with reſpe&t I ran 
to the raw ſilk, cotton, grogram-yarn, and other N 4itic 


goods brought from Tury. 
7. The importing ſuch foreign materials as are 
wrought up into goods here which we could not 
do without, but muſt be obliged to buy at a 
foreign market ready manufactured, is evidently 
advantageous, ſince the money for manufacturing 
is ſaved to the nation, which would otherwiſe 
be ſent abroad. The importation therefore of 
hemp, flax, raw ſilk, c. ſhould be encouraged, 
till ſuch time as we can obtain them in ſufficient 
quantities from our own plantations; and having 
them imported duty free would be a means 
of preventing goods, manufactured of ſuch 
materials, being bought at a foreign market. 

8. That trade may be called good which ex- Here) 
changes manufactures for manufactures: Thus, Penefic 
if Germany takes as much in value of our Witten | 
woollen goods as we of their linen, it may be ud the 
called a good trade, ſince numbers of people MW 12. 
are employed on both ſides to their mutual ad- MWinnot 
vantage. But this propoſition will only hold Wade, 
where the goods are of ſuch a nature that the t necg 
price of manufacturing is nearly of the ſameMould 
valce; for the exchanging woollen pete wo ru 

rancwf 
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France or Flan gers, for. an equal value of fine 
cambricks, or lace, would be viſibly diſadvan- 
tageous, ſince the value of thoſc articles is made 
up almoit entirely of labour; the materials 
employed being of little value, which 1s not 
the caſe with velpect to coarſe woollen goods. 

9. The . e, commodities bought partly 
for money and partly for goods may alſo be ad- 

rantageous if the greateſt part of the commo- 
dities fo imported is again exported ; which [ 
am told is the caſe of our Ea. India goods ; and 
[ wiſh it may be true, for it is the only method 
we have of proving that trade at all uſctul to the 
nation. 

10. The importing all goods that are again 
exported 15 advantageous, becauſe, as our ſhip- 
ping and ſailors are employed, che money re- 
ceived for freight may be conſidered as fo much 
profit to the nation; ; and this the Dulch above 
all people have found the advantage of, as 
hey have very often, and eſpecially in times of 
war, been the common carriers of Zure;e. 

11. The carrying goods trom one country to 
mother (though they have never been imported 
ere) is, for the realons above-mentioned, a 
enchcial branch of trade, and our ſhips are 
blten thus employed between Portugal, taly, 
nd the Levant, and ſometimes to other parts. 

12. The importing fuch goods as the nation 
1nnot do without, is not to be eſteemed a bad 
ade, even if they are purchaſed with money; 

t neceflity here makes that prudent which 
ould be otherwiſe profuſion ; and our trade to 
ray, and other parts, for naval ſtores, and 
mater als 
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materials for ſhip-building might be vindicated 
on this principle, even if we fent them no 
goods in teturn. 

Theſe maxims allowed, ayd I think they 
are too ſelf-evident to be either denied or dit- 
puted, it naturally follows : 

1. That any trade which imports articles of 
mere luxury and pleaſure, which are intirely, or 
for the moſt part, conſumed among us, and not 
exported again, is diſadvantageous to the na- 
tion, and eſpecially if thoſe goods are purchaſed 
with money; for in that caſe, ſo much as they 
amount to, ſo much is the real national loſs, 
Ihe wines, brandies, and cambricks, imported 
from France may be conſidered in this light, and 
Jam afraid many of the articles imported from 
the - /naies are little better. Teas, muſlins, 
china-ware, and other commodities brought 
from thence, we could well do without, and un- 
leſs our own manufactures are ſolely exchange! 
for them, the trade will be againit us, and in 
favour of the Indies; for tho? gold and filver 
may in ſome ſenſe be conſidered as articles d 
commerce, yet they are articles not of our ow! 
produce, nor are they here manufactured int 
any utenſils, ſo that workmanſhip may | 
charged thereon ; they are therefore here to b 
conſidered as caſh, and caſh only; for the po 
ſeſſors might have it converted into the currell 
coin of the kingdom, if they would ſend it t 
the mint for that purpoſe ; "tis therefore call 
and if for this caſh we import the produce 0 
the Indies, and eſpecially china-ware, and muſlin: 


the value of which chiefly ariſes from the hand 
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of the manufaQturer, the trade is evidently 
2oainſt us; and if part of the goods we bring 
thence were not again exported, the loſs to the 
nation would be equal to the gold and ſilver fo 
employ'd in the tratlic, 

2. That trade is not only diſadvantageous, 
but miſchievous and deſtructive, which imports 
commodities that are not only conſum'd among 
us, but which at the ſame time hinder the con- 
ſumption of the like quantity of our own, 
Thus the importing French brandy prevents in 
part the conſumption of our rum and Brit 
brandy ; the importing china-ware prevents the 
ſale of our own porcelain, which is now brought 
to great. perfection; the importation of tea, has 
intirely ſet ahde our much better ſage, balm, 
eround-ivy, and bettony ; the importing gulix 
and other hollands, prevents in ſome meaſure the 
ſale of thoſe of Scotland and Ireland; and the im- 
porting paper from France and Holland, would, 
23 they have rags and workmanſhip cheaper 
than we, much hurt that manufaQtory carried 
on in this kingdom: Many of theſe articles 
therefore are wiſely loaded with heavy duties to 
prevent their importation, and I wiſh that ſome 
of them were entirely prohibited; for it is 
ever to be conſidered that the importation of 
fuch goods, as hinder the conſumption of our 

wn manufactures, muſt unavoidably tend to the 


ruin of multitudes of people. A wiſe nation 


vill always watch theſe ſources of power and 
pulence with a jealous eye; and not only 


oad thoſe foreign manufactures (which are of a 


ke nature with our own) with hcavy duties 
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to prevent their being impor ed and uſed among 
us, but will likewiſe interfere in behalf of our 
manufactures in foreign courts, and ſometimes, 
perhaps, find it prudent to grant bounties for 
exporting ſome articles of great 1mportance, 
and in which a number of poor are employed : 
For if two nations deal to one country for the 
ſame commodity, the one of which will take 
the produce of the country in return, (which 
makes the advantage reciprocal) and the other 
only caſh or bills of exchange, yet the tradeſman, 
or conſumer, will buy of him who ſells cheapeſt, 
without any regard to the welfare of the ſtate, 
znleſs that government has prudently provided 
againſt it. And this ſeems to be the caſe at 
Liſlon, where the French have a great trade for 
the ſame manufactures that we carry to that 
market, without being able to take their wines, 
and other commodities in return; notwithſtand- 
ing thoſe commodities are imported in great 
quantities, and particularly encouraged in Eug- 
land Some overtures therefore ought to be 
made to the court of Portugal with reſpect to 
that trade; for as workmanfhip in France 5 
ſo much cheaper than in England, they can 
and will, underſell us at all markets where 
they are not prohibited, or where an ade- 
quate duty is not laid on each commodity. 
'This has not been ſufficiently conſidered by the 
Portugueſe, whoſe intereſt it is to encourage ou 
manufactures, becauſe we take the produce 0 
their country, or ſo much thereof as they can 
fpare, and 1s uſeleſs to them, in return; and | 
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changed for goods which they muſt otherwiſe 
buy with money, is ſo much money gained to 
their nation f. Yet notwithſtanding this, the 
French pay no more duty on their goods than we 
do on ours, and in the article of ſtuffs and 
camblets (if the value be conſider'd) not ſo 
much. But to return. 

If we reaſon from theſe principles (and we 
cannot reaſon adequately and ſafely on any 
other) we ſhall find that our American colonies 
fland firſt with our intereſt reſpecting trade, and 
therefore deſerve our firit and principal attention. 
Theſe colonies are to their mother country a 
ſource of wealth and ſtrength, which is not 
always the caſe betwixt colonies and the 
mother country. Hain, for inſtance, though 
ſhe has poſſeſſed herſelf of the filver mines of 
Mexico and Peru, is evidently a loſer, by the 
MW bargain ; for theſe provinces have drained the 
mother country of her children, and left her 
HM plains uncultivated, and her vines unpruned. 


t What may be expected from the Portugueſe in this 
0 caſe, is not to exclude the commodities of other nations, 
bor chat might give offence and involve them in difficulties 
an but they have a right to grant, and we have a right to ex- 
Te pect, the ſame indulgence to our trade, which we give to 
theirs. By laying a heavy duty on French wines we have, 
in a manner, prevented their importation, and introduced 
ty. thoſe of Portugal in their ſtead; and in juſtice to us, as 
hell well as themſelves, the Pertugueſe ought to lay an adequate 
dul duty on the cloaths of the French, who take nothing but 
F caſh in return, in order to encreaſe the conſumptien cf 

thoſe of the Engliſb, who take, great part of the value in 
the produce of their country; for of the Portugal gold 
Tf brought to England much the greateft part is remitted for 

ex te uſe of other nations. . 
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Tis true, ſhe imports a great deal of treaſure 
from her colonies, but for what purpoſe ? Why, 
to purchaſe for her colonies, . of other nations, 
thoſe neceſſaries of life, which ſhe is by no means 
in a condition to ſupply them with herſelf, For 
forty millions remitted from her colonies not 
above two and a quarter can be returned of the 
manufactures, or produce, of Spain, the reſt 
being procured from foreign markets; ſo that 
Spain deals with her colonies for forty millions, 
and, the colonies with the mother country for 
only two millions and a quarter. This 1s fo 
much to the diſadvantage of Spar, that ſhe 
can only be conſider'd as a fort of factor or 
agent to her colonies, which are every day 
drawing her ſtrength to them, and may in the 
end 1 her miſerable with all her money. 
The Spaniards have ſeen this, and are now en- 
deavouring to rectify their miſtake, which may 
be done in ſome meaſure, and perhaps ſo far 
effected as to- render our trade, and that of 
Fr.mce and Holland, leſs cinfiderable with her 
than it has hitherto been; yet notwithitanding 
all their endeavours, the Spanißb colonies will ever 
have the advantage of their mother-country. 
But if we ſurvey the Britiſb American colonies, 
and confider their connection and intercourſe 
with their mother country, we thall find things 
amazingly different ; here their duties and en- 
deavours are.reciprocal, and the trade between 
them is carried on to a mutual advantage. The 
colonies export to their mother country the 
ſurplus of their produce, which is party 


conſumed in Britain, and the reſt fold from 
thence 
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mence to other nations, and the whole aggregate 
amount is generally remitted from the mother 
country to her colonies in goods of her own 
manufacture: Whence it follows, that, as 
Britain exchanges goods of her own manu- 
facture for the articles of commerce ſhe receives 
from her colonies, ſo much as they amount to, 
o much is the real gain of the nation; and, on 
the other hand, as the colonies export to Exg- 
land only the ſurplus of their own produce for 
the articles of commerce they receive from 
thence, and which are neceſſary to their ſub- 
hitence, fo much as that amounts to, fo much 
is the clear gain to their colonies. While trade 
is carried on in this manner both parties muſt 
grow powerful; but ſhould a mine of gold be 
tound among them, however deſireable that 
metal may be, I ſhould dread the conſequence. 
This being the real ſtate between Britain and 
hor colonies in America, it is the intereſt un- 
doubtedly of Great Britain to nouriſh them as 
a mother does her children; for tho' they are 
paſt their infant ſtate, and can in ſome meaſure 
provide for themſelves, yet are they unable to 
labſiſt entirely without the aid of their mother 
country. Great Britain therefore ſhould cor- 
dially and chearfully ſend them relief in time of 
diſtreſs, provide them with wholeſome laws, 
and righteous governors, and keep them in 
amity and peace with one another. Nor is this 
ſufſicient, our care alſo ſhould extend to all thoſe 
ludiaus who are in alliance and friendſhip with us, 
and v-ho have a right to expect from us ſuccour 
and a tance, This is our duty, and this upon 
AR 
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an impartial examination of the ſtate of- our 
colonies will appear to be our intereſt alſo. 

Ireland, when conſidered in this ſenſe, as well 
as others, will be found eminently ſerviceable 
to Britain, and would be more ſo were our 
politics ſettled on a more rational foundation 
for notwithſtanding what ſome people may ſay, 
who perhaps ſeldom give themſelves the trouble 
to think, Ireland, properly-nurtured, might be 
made the richeſt jewel in the Britiſb diadem. 
But as the caſe ſtands at preſent, it ſeems as if 
Ireland was held for the ſervice of France; for 
from thence the French victual their ſhips cheaper 
than we can do ours, there they import their 
wines, brandy, and other luxuries, and thence 
they carry, or cauſe to be carried, wool, which 
were they without, ſome of their manufactories 
eſtabliſhed in oppoſition to ours muſt drop. 
And by this hopeful commerce Jreland is beg- 
gar'd, Britain diſtreſſed in her trade, and France 
our molt inveterate enemy is by our imprudence 
growing daily more powerful. 

The ſettlements that ſeem leaſt conducive to 
our intereſt are thoſe eſtabliſhed in the Eaſt Indies; 
for of the articles we ſend there, few can be 
called manuſactures, and what we bring back, 
after a long voyage, dangerous and deſtructive 
to our poor ſeamen, are many of them articles of 
luxury, trinkets and baubles that we could well 
do without. Beſides this, here is an excluſive 


and private trade carried on at the expence of 
the whole nation, which to a by-ſtander would 
hardly be thought juſt and equitable ; for in the 


naine of all that is ſacred, what ſoit of reaſon- 
ing 
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ing can find any ſhew of equity in obliging a 
number of country gentlemen and farmers to 
fit out ſhips in behalf of the Eat India mer- 
chants, to ſupport a trade in which they are no 
ways intereſted or concerned. Could I procure 
a law to oblige them to pay for printing this 
book, it would be thought extremely abſurd, 
and yet there is juſt as much reaioa in the one 
as the other. If this trade is to be carried on, 
jet it be done without oppreſſion: Let the forts 
and ſettlements be put into the hands of the 
government, and let the expence of keeping 
up the garriſons and ſhips of war, to ſupport 
the trade, be paid out of the profits of the trade, 
ſo long as they are ſufficient, and, when it will 
bear that no longer, give it up as a lofing 
game. But of this we have ſaid enough, 
perhaps ſome of our readers may think too 
much; let us now conſider how our Trade 
lands with reſpe& to other nations, 

With regard to the northern powers, I mean 
Raſſia, Sweden, and Deum irk, our trade may 
be conſidered as advantageous ; for though the 
balance is greatly in their favour, and we take 
more of their produce and manufactures than 
they do of ours, yet the commodities we re- 
ceive of them, being principally naval ſtores and 
materials for building, are fo effential to us, 
that the commerce may be juſtified on the prin- 
ciples we have already laid down. 

While Britain has the ſuperiority at ſea, it is 
the intereſt of theſe nations to ſtand well with 
her, and 'tis her intereſt to ſupport the balance 
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of power between them; for was either of 
theſe potentates maſter of the Baltic, he might 
obſtruct her trade there, and in a courſe of time 
greatly impair her naval force, by denying us 
the materials for hip-building, and naval ſtores 
brought from thence. And here I cannot help 
obſerving, that 'tis imprudent in Britain to de- 
pend on any foreign power for materials that 
are ſo eſſential to her ſafety. She ſhould culti- 
vate this trade with her colonies, and not ſuffer 
herſelf to be dependent. In her American colo- 
nies ſhe, with proper management, may be ſup- 
plied with theſe materials in great abundance, 
and altogether as good as what ſhe draws from 
Denmark, Ruffia, and Sweden, And as the 
balance of trade to theſe nations 1s againſt us, 
it might be done to advantage, and that balance 
thrown into the hands of our own people. Nor 
is this all the good that would attend ſuch altera- 
tion in that commerce; for the Danes, Ruſſians, 
and Swedes, knowing that you could carry on 
this trade with your own ſettlements, would be 
the more ready to oblige you, and conſider your 
ſeveral orders as acts of compliment and friend- 
ſhip, not of intereſt and neceſſity. Beſides this, 
if we conſider our colonies as a part of- our 
ſelves, we ſhall find it our duty to throw as much 


trade as we conveniently can into their hands; 


and if we conſider they have a ſort of natural 
right to carry on manufactures of this kind, we 
ſhall find it to be our intereſt alſo ; for had they 
manufacti es, which the mother country could 
not take off, they would be inclined to ſeek ſome 
other market; which would introduce the traffic 
and 
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and luxury of other nations, and they have too 
much already of that from France. If I miſtake 
not the ſum, (and. I beg that thoſe who know 
better would ſet me right) we ſend to Sweden, 
and Ria for bar iron, naval ſtores, and 
other goods upwards of five hundred thou- 
ſand pounds a year; which might be conveyed 
in manufactures to our own colonies : and what, 
in our preſent ſituation is remarkably bad, this 
advantage which we give them is employed in 
favour of France (with whom they are in al- 
liance) and in oppoſition to us and our allies. 
And here we mult obſerve, that our trade is 
greatly benefited by the weight and power of 
his majeſty as elector of Hawwer, who is as 
it were maſter of the Elle, the Wejer, and the 
Aller. By his being maſter of the F/be, 
the Britih commerce to Hamburgh is ſecured ; 
and the woollen cloth and ſtockings ſent 
thither from the port of Hull only, amounts 
to more than 120,000 /. per annum: And all 
our merchandizes vended at Hambargh are ſaid 
to amount to more than 600,000 J. per annum. 
Here the Vit merchants are called the Ex liſp- 
Hans, or ſociety, and have extraordinary pri- 
vileges granted them from this city. They have 
juriſdictions and powers among themſelves ; 
and hence they carry on a great trade to Ry/ta 
and Livonia, as well as to the north part of the 
Empire, and Peland.— Bremen alſo takes off a 
great quantity of our woollen manufactures, 
and the produce of our country and colonies 
which they have principally from Hamburgh and 
Holland. — In ſhort, through theſe rivers the 
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Elie, the Meſer, and the Aller, near the value 
of a million ſterling of our manufactures have 


been annually ſent to Germany and other parts. 


Our trade therefore to Germany is of great 
conſequence, for our manufactures, eſpecially 
our coarſe woollen cloths are there circulated in 

reat abundance, and from thence quite into 
Poland. We take from them indeed a good 
deal of linen, but they are linens of low price, 
ſuch as dowlas, ozenbrigs, heſſens, &c. and 
the balance ſeems greatly in our favour. *1'is 
our intereſt, therefore, to have an eye to their 
welfare, and it 1s evidently theirs to cultivate 
the friendſhip of Britain, who, as a maritime 
power, may, by making a diverſion in their 
favour, be of conſiderable ſervice, and help to 
keep them independant of many of their am- 
bitious neighbours. And on the other hand it 
mult be oblerved, that Germany can lend Britain 
great aſſiſtance in her wars with any power on 
the continent, 

Our trade with Spain is ſo conſiderable, and 
the Spaniards are able to take off ſuch a quantity 
of our manufactures, both for the mother country 
and her colonies, that it ſeems our intereſt to be 
upon the moſt friendly terms with them; beſides 
which, their ports are the molt convenient for 
annoying our Med terrancan. and Levant trade. 
Could we be certain' of being on 'good terms 
with Spain, the iſland of Minorca would be of 
no conſequence to this nation, which colt us 
while we were in poſſeſſion of it near three 
million ſterling, and cannot be ſupported at lets 


than about co,coo!, yearly; On the other 
hand, 
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hand, as Britain takes commodities of Spain 
which France, with whom they deal cannot dif- 
penſe, and what is of more conſequence, as 
Britain is the power that can moſt annoy, or 
ſecure their trade; and deltroy or protect their 
colonies, * it is undoubtedly the intereſt of Spar 
to cultivate and maintain the molt perfect friend- 
ſhip with her; which however the ſeems not at 
preſent inclined to do; for tho? to oblige her, 
Britain has eſtabliſhed two Spanih monarchs in 
[tuly, and given up the renewal of the late 
4/jiento, yet their right of trade to C mpeachy 
and Honduras for logwood remains unſettled. 
They permit the French to ſupply them with 
negroes without any Mienſo, and encourage their 
trade at the ſame time that they are very vigilant 
to prevent ours; in conſequence of which, the 
French trade with Spain is every day inereaſing, 
while ours is in proportion on the decline +, 


* Britain is able, not only to protect the Spaniſb 
colonies, but alſo the mother country; which France is 
o ſenſible of, and has therefore endeavoured to weaken 
the naval power of both nations; for as France in a man- 
ner ſurrounds Spain, ſhe can prevent her carrying on any 
ade by land; and, with a ſuperior naval force, would 
entirely have her at her mercy, was not ſome other power 
ole to protect her; now there is no power, perhaps, ſo able 
Yr ſo willing, as Great Britain, and, without any preten- 
lions to propheſy, I may venture to affirm, that Spain 
wiil one day be obliged to fly for protection into the arms 
of thoſe people, whom, contrary to juſtice, prudence, and 
od policy, ſhe now ſeems to hold at a very unreaſona ble 
Ulirance, 


- T That this is the fate of trade between France and 
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which is in the Sparard; very bad policy; becauſe 
the goods ſent from Spain to France bear 19 
proportion with thoſe taken off by Great Britain. 
To this, let me add, that as Spain is now Ml ! 
eſtabliſhing manufactories of her own, and ll © 
ſeems to have adopted a different ſyſtem from t 
what ſhe purſued formerly. Our trade there i; 
likely in time to be of little worth, unleſs we 
could wreſt her from the arms of Vance; which! th 
conſidering their family connection ſeems im- Pe 
poſſible to be done. Though I mutt obſerve, to, 
that this family connection, and intimate tie an 
with France, if it be for the intereſt of the 


court of Spain, (which may be doubted) is n,, F"! 

at all for the intereſt of the country, who the 

- ought rather to connect herſelf with Britain Pen 
for beſides that Britain takes off much of th #2 © 

wine, oil, and fruits of Spain, which Fran DV. 

cannot, as ſhe has ſo much of her own, it ma unc. 

be the intereſt of France (ſhould ſhe grow mom £70: 

powerful) to annex a country to her own whic * 

ron 


lays ſo convenient for her, and which wou 
help to forward her ſcheme of univerſal mo that 


Spain, appears by the great quantity of ſilver whi 7 
France makes uſe of in her payments, and which is dravfWot 9 
from Spain; for wherever the balance of trade ſtan more 
againſt any nation, there the gold or ſilver of that nat alreg. 
will be found: and this is the reaſon why France has Areac 
much Spaniſh ſilver, , and Britain ſo much Porta dan 
gold, can r 
And here we muſt obſerve, that the influence ays 
French have in Spain is ſo great, that they have put Mtereſt 
Spaniards (who have lately erected manufactories) 
imitating the Enxgliſb gocds, and not theirs, tho“ 
"Spaniſh materials are more convenient for that purpoſe At 4 
narch 
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narchy; whereas Britain can have no ſuch 
view ; walled in as ſhe is by the fea, poſſeſſions 
on the continent can give her neither riches nor 
ſtrength, but would only ſerve to engage her in 
| W diſputes with other powers, which a trading na- 
tion ſhould as much as poſſible avoid. In ſhort, 
Spain has nothing to fear from Eng/and, or Hol- 
end, unleſs ſhe was to withdraw her trade from 
chem, and give it to France; in which caſe 
perhaps they might endeavour to go to market 
for themſelves; And ſhould theſe powers at 
any time find it neceſſary to interrupt the com- 
MW merce between Spain and her colonies, and de- 
prive Spgr of the American gold and filver, and 
ache colonies of the neceſſaries they ſeek and de- 
pend on from the mother country, their union 
in a courſe of years muſt be diſſolved. In fine, 
Shain holds her American colonies by a very 
uncertain tenure, a tenure that depends in a 
great meaſure on the friendſhip of the powers 
the trades with, and was her trade withdrawn 
from them, which is the principal cement of 
that friendſhip, they would probably be inclined 
to alter their conduct. 

zi The trade which Britain has to Portugal is 
raWot great conſequence, and might be made 
tar more ſo, if properly cultivated, as we have 
already hinted. Portugal takes off a greater 
quantity of the Britiſ9 manufactories, than ſhe 
can repay in the produce of her country, and 
ays the balance in caſh : ”Tis therefore the in- 
tereſt of Britain to remain in the moſt perfect 
riendſhip with that nation; and if we conſider 
hat Britain takes off great quantities of wine 
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and other commodities from Portugal which no 


other nation could diſpenſe with, and is beſides l 
the only power that can effectually defend her t 
from her enemies, and has more than once pre- N 
vented her deſtruction, we ſhall ſee that it is M f. 
her intereit to continue in the moſt perfect har. t 
mony and friendſhip with Britain“. th 


Our trade with the Italian powers, is of too 
much conſequence to be paſſed over, yet they are 
too numerous to be here particularly conſidered. 
We ſhall only obſerve, that it 1s the intereſt of 
Britain to endeavour to keep them free and in- 
dependent of each other, and to cultivate a 

ood underſtanding with them all, eſpecially 
with thoſe who have any ſea-ports, and any 
naval force ; for in caſe of a rupture between 
Britain and the ſtates of Barbary (which has 
ever been detrimental to our Mediterranean and 
Lewant trade) the Italian ports will be a fate 


* Portrgal is ſurrounded by Spain, in the ſame manner 
that Spain is by France, and can therefore carry on no 
trade by land, when ſhe is at variance with that nation; 
and Spain with a force ſuperior by ſea would have Portugal 
at her mercy, was not ſhe protected by an ally who was 
more powerful and able to defend her, This would have 
been the caſe in the year 1736, had not Sir Fobn Norr: 
been ſent to her aid with a large fleet from England; and 
this ſhows how eſſentially neceſſary it is for Portugal to 
| ſecure the ſriendſhip of Britain. Yet ſuch has been the 
power of French minifiers and French money, that the 
trade of France has been encouraged in oppoſition to ours; 
and the Braſil fleet detain'd for a whole year, in order 
(as ſome have infinuated) to diſtreſs the ſubjects of Great 
Britain concerned in that branch of commerce. 
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aſylum for her ſhipping, and thoſe powers can 
lend her great aid in diſtreſſing the enemy. On 
the other hand as Brita has ſuch a prodigious 
naval force, and can ſend into thoſe ſeas a fleet 
ſufficient to awe any other power, and to aid 
thoſe who are in diſtreſs, it is the intereſt of 
theſe ſtates to cultivate her friendſhip. 
Our trade to Turiy is now conſiderable and 
. MW beneficial, but nothing like what it was, owing 
MW moſt undoubtedly to an excluſive right given a 
particular company of merchants to trade to 
thoſe parts. Wherever there is monopolies there 
z is miſchief. A man that has the ſole trade to 
himſelf, may put what price he pleaſes on his 
goods, and will find it his intereſt not to carry 
i oeer abundance of manufactures that they may 
abe fold cheap in the country to which he trades, 
d 4nd brought into general ule ; but to keep the 
fl market bare that he may inhance the price and 
ſell for treble profits. If a merchant by 
aer means of having an excluſive right, can get as 
no much by ſelling thirty thouſand pounds worth 
n; of manufactures, as he would by the ſale of 
"WF three times the quantity, it is ny to his 
advantage, becauſe we may ſuppoſe he has but 
rü one third of the money employed, and the 
buſineſs is done with one third of the trouble : 
but ſtill, if only thirty thouſand pounds worth 
of manufactures are ſold inſtead of ninety, the 
nation loſes ſixty thouſand pounds by the 
bargain, as is plain from the third maxim laid 
lown in this treatiſe, and which ſeems to me a 
ufficient reaſon for having all excluſive charters 
Hilolved. | 
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The French who were inclined to ſhare with us 
this beneficial branch of commerce, knew that it 
was not the intereſt of excluſive companies to 
buy cheap and fell cheap, as private merchant; 
do in order to gain trade, but to buy cheap and 
ſell dear ; they therefore ſet up woollen manu- 
factories in oppoſition to ours, and opened a 
trade from Marſeilles to the Levant. They fold 
cheap, while our merchants fold dear, and every 
one ſees what mult be the conſequence. In ſhort, 
the French have, partly for the reaſons above- men- 
tioned, ſo joſtled us out of this trade and obtain- 
ed ſuch a demand in thoſe parts for their own 
woollen manufactures, that Iam well aſſured they 
ſhipped off in one day (immediately after the 
concluſion of the laſt peace) as much woollen 
goods to the Levant as amounted to above two 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. 

The only pretence for ſoliciting thoſe ſort of 
privileges has been the neceſſity of employing 
large ſums of money in the undertaking,and kcep- 
ing up forts and garriſons at a greatexpence ; aud 
what ſums were originally employed by ſome of 
theſe companies I ſhall at another time enquire in- 
to. But to return. Weſtill export to the Oztomen 
dominions conſiderable quantities of our manu- 
factures, and bring back raw ſilk, cotton, &c, 
to be manufactured at home. 'Tis therefore 
our intereſt to be on good terms with the Turk; 
beſides this, ſhould the Ryans at any time grow 
too powerful in the North, oppreſs the ſtates in 
Gern any, or be able to interrupt our trade in the 
Baltic, a friendſhip and connection with the 


Otioman Pert might be uſeful, and in return, 
"I 
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if circumſtances ſhould demand it; the ſhips of 
Great Britain might be equally ſerviceable to 
the grand ſignior. 

The ftates of Holland are a maritime trading 
people, whoſe naval force was once ſo conſider- 
able as to diſpute the ſovereignty of the ſea with 
Great Britain, and a bloody war was for a lon 
time carryed on between the two ſtates, whols 
intereſt it is for ever to agree: And this is ſeen 
and acknowledged by the wife of both nations, 
but the government of Holland is placed in fo 
many hands, and French gold has ſuch a con- 
taminating and poiſonous quality, that I am 
afraid the true intereſt of the republic will be 
obliged to give place to the imaginary intereſt of 
particular perſons. Tho' perhaps we are ſome- 
what to blame as well as the Dutch. Tis as 
difficult to ſupport the flame of friendſhip be- 
twixt two nations, as between two people en- 
raved in the ſame trade. Jealouſies will ſome- 
times ariſe, and very often without any reaſon- 
able foundation, for there is nothing blinds a 
man, and creates groundleſs ſuſpicions, ſo much 
as his intereſt imperfectly confidered. The 
Dutch buy great quantities of our coals, corn, to- 
bacco, and manufactures almoſt of every kind, 
iome of which are conſumed by their own 
people, and the reſt carried to foreign markets; 
and by obtaining a freight which would have 
been paid to ſhips of our own nation, have ſome- 
times given umbrage to our merchants con- 
cerned in the ſame trade. Jealouſies of this kind 
ſhould not excite national animoſities. What- 


ever the proprietor of the £ng/ih veſſel may 
think 
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think of the Dutchman, the Engliſb manufacturers 
will hold themſelves obliged to him, ſince part 
of the cargo might have been bought elſewhere; 
and though it 1s more to the advantage of the 
nation to have our own veſſels employ'd, yet no 
barr on that account ſhould prevent our manu- 
factures being exported to any market that can 
be ſupplied by another people, or from any o- 
ther country. A man who buys goods in Britain, 
has a right to carry them to any other nation, 
and it ſeems both churliſh and impolitic to com- 
plain of ſuch tranſactions. A great part of the 
Dutch trade depends on their maritime carriage, 
and as from their great cxconomy and penurious 
way of living they are able to carry goods 
cheaper to market than any other people, it is 
the intereſt of Britain to encourage them to 
circulate their produce and manufactures, and 
to induce them, if poſſible, to reje& thoſe of 
the French : And I mult obſerve, that it was 
imprudent of thoſe who negociated our treaties 
with that republic, and other maritime powers, 
not to provide effectually againſt their carrying 
French manufactures in caſe of a war between 
England and France; for as the French ſhips are 
kept at bay by our ſuperior force, they will 
either ſell their goods to the merchants of Hol- 
land and other neutral nations at a low price, 
or pay them largely to carry them to market as 
their own property; and as thoſe merchants 
when they get to foreign markets wall find it 
their intereſt to cry up thoſe commodities, ſell 
cheap, and undermine one another, in order to 


gain to themſelves the quicker returns and more 
trade, 
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trade, our manufactures will be ſo let down, that 
the merchants will in time have little demand 
tor them, and the conſequence of a long war 
with France may be the ruin of that trade it was 


intended to ſupport. We muſt therefore, it 


poſſible, negociate other treaties that will pre- 
vent the French trade being carried on in neu- 
tral bottoms, or we ſhall never humble France, 
though we block up all their ports, and deltroy 
their ſhipping ; for if while a war is carrying 
on at the increaſe of our national debt, we by 
2 bad ſtroke of policy looſe our trade, we ſhall 
be every way hurt by the conteſt, and the 
French may keep this nation in repeated wars 
'W till ſhe is ruined by the loſs of her trade, and 
tie weight of her debts. 

By our behaviour to the Dutch at the treaty of 
Utrecht, we ſeem to have thrown them into the 
arms of the French; this appears by the indiffe- 
rence with which they behaved in the laſt war, 
and by their negle& of their barrier ; the wiſe 
of the Dutch nation, however, as well as thoſe 
Hof our own, Tee theſe things with concern, and 
dread the effects of an animoſity between two 
nations, whoſe intereſt it is to promote each 
ocher's welfare. Nor is Holland, by the neglect 
of a marine, become ſo inconſiderable as people 
imagine; though the ſtate like ours is poor, her 
individuals as well as ours are rich, and ex- 
tremity will wreſt money from the hands of a 
miſer. As naval ſtores are a principal article of 
heir trade, they never want materials for ſhip- 
milding, and they have ſhip-yards and hands 
aticiznt to raife more men of war in a your 
than 


— 
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than I dare mention, leaſt my veracity ſhould he 
called in queſtion : The difference therefore 


of having ſuch a power in our aid would be 


prodigious, if they were heartily attach'd to 
our intereſt, Beſides this, Holland takes off 
ſuch a quantity of our manufaCtures, and the 

roduce of our country and colonies, as well as 
Eaft India goods, that the balance of trade in 


our favour is, if I am not miſinformed, near 


one million and a half a year; and is not the 
friendſhip of ſuch a people worth cultivating ? 
But this is ſaid to point out to my countrymen 
their errors. That the Dutch have been equally 
to blame, and have reaped alſo the greateſt ad- 
vantage from their connection with Britain, 
would be eaſy to prove, and is indeed too ob- 
vious to be inſiſted on. "Tis ſnflicient to ob- 
ſerve, that they owe their freedom, and great part 
of their trade to us, and I ſhould rhink them in- 
titled to abundantly more were they to act upon 
more diſintereſted principles. But to conclude; 
tis our intereſt to ſupport the Dutch in a free and 
independent ſtate, and they know it; they alſo 
know that their own freedom and ſecurity de- 
pend upon ours; and this being the caſe, tis 
amazing that two ſtates whoſe welfare is ſo in- 
terwoven, and whoſe intereſt is ſo reciprocal, 
ſhould ever diſagree ; or that, that diſagreement 
ſhould ſubſiſt when both parties ſee it ſo much 
to their diſadvan:age. The diſputes betwee 

Britain and Hilland, with reſpe& to trade, af 
forded France an opportunity of increaſing he 
naval power, and eſtabliſhing colonies in bot 
the Indies. This enabled them to interfere wit 


fea 
tew 
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us in the trade of Hud/on's-bay and Neat found- 
land, and to eftabliſh manufactories of their 
own in oppoſition to ours; and by that means 
co deprive both the Dutch and us of great part 
of the trade carried on to Spain and other 
countries. | 

It is certain that Holland, as ſhe is not in a 
capacity to make conqueſts, can gain nothing 
by a war with Britain, but may loſe a great 
deal; for the Britiſb ſhips, from the ſituation of 
their ports, would be able to take moſt of the 
Dutch trading veſſels unleſs they came north 
about, which would be extremely hazardous; 
ſo that while Helland was engaged in a war 
with Britain, ſhe would moſt undoubtedly be 
deprived of great part of her trade, if not of 
her ſettlements ; and ſhould one of her neigh- 
bours attack her by land at the ſame time the 
might be reduced to great extremity, if not 
loſe her freedom. However this will never 
happen, unleſs they ſhould diſpute the ſovereign- 
ty of the ſeas, or do ſomething very bad to irri- 
tate the Exgliqb, ſince it is the intereſt of Britain 
to keep Holland in a ſtate of independance ; for 
were the Dutch provinces conquered by any 
powerful prince on the contiuent, that Prince 
might become too formidable for Britain it- 
ſelf. 

We now come to France, which we conſider 
laſt, as being the power with whom we have the 
leaſt to do in matters of commerce, and who 
are the only rivals that we have any reaſon to 
fear. Ihe French take nothing of us but a 
tew articles of the produce of our country and 

colonies 
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colonies which they cannot do without. Linen 
and woollen goods (as their manufacturers live Wl - 
moſtly on roots, herbage, cheſnuts, onions, a 
barley-bread, and water or ſmall beverage) they n 
make cheaper than we. To this we may add, WW |. 
that they have ſometimes ſo raiſed the value of o 
their crown pieces as to make workmanſhip till No 
more reaſonable ; and how imprudent then is it 8 
for us by our behaviour to make the Dutch the Ml g, 
carriers of their commodities ; for if the French th. 
make goods cheaper, and the Dutch carry them MW; 
cheaper to market (which they can afford to do, My 
as their ſailors live in a more frugal manner than MF 
ours) we are in a fair way of having our trade, tier 
eſpecially the woollen trade, undermin'd ; and ma 
the only method, in my opinion, to prevent it, is Neve 
to treat foreigners who come to our markets Net 
with more civility, to be extreme'y punctual and 
juſt in our dealings, and to prevent the running 
of Brit; and friþ wool. nn: 
We have already obſerved that the French ho a 
take nothing of us but coals, lead, tin, copperas, 
and other articles of our produce which are 
neceſſary to their trade, and which they cannot 
do without. In return for theſe we take ©: 
them brandy, wines, and fine linen, which are 
mere articles of luxury, and only ſerve to d1l- 
place what we manut: ture at home, or import 
trom other places on more dragon terms ; 
tis therefore the intereſt of Bina to have no 
commerce with France, becauſe ſhe can carry 
on none with that nation but to her diſadvantage, 
and we muſt do our miniſters the juſtice to ob- 


lerve, that care has becn taken to prevent the 
growth 
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rowth of a trade ſo detrimental to the nation 

as that of the French trade was. The French, 

who aim at univerſal monarchy, are ever plan- 

ning the deſtruction of our trade, becauſe chey 

know that is the only means by which they can 

obtain their point, as being the only ſource of 
our power and wealth. They have ever in 
View monſieur Cor BER T's ſcheme (which we 
> WH ſhall by and by take farther notice of,) and at 
me beginning of this war they were in a fair 
1 WW way of carrying it into execution, which they 
> Would have done much ſooner, if the expence 
n Wof keeping up garriſons on their extenſive fron- 
„ter had not rendered them unable to put their 
marine in a condition to cope with ours. They 
ever had, and ſtill have an eye upon the Auſtrian 
Netherlands with a view, we may ſuppoſe, to 
cut off our trade there, as well as to be provided 
with more ports, to ſtrengthen their navy and 
nnoy,our commerce: and what may ſeem ſtrange 
o all the world, and is ſufficient to puzzle the 
oſt profound politician, our late allies the Au- 
ue Niang have ſuffered them to garriſon their ports in 
ot WW/anders ; and our friends the Dur. þ, who ought 
c: Wo have been rouſed and reſented that proceed- 
are Ing, have winked at the indignity. In this ſitua- 
li- on, and deſerted by our other allies, nothing 
ort hut the hand of providence, and the care of a 
ns; Higilant and an uncorrupted miniſtry, could have 
no lieved us; but, thank heaven, we have broke 
rry De toils and are once more tree. 'Tis our in- 
ige, Hreſt now to improve the advantages we have 
ob- Nained, and proſecute the war till we have ob- 
theWined an honsurable and laſting peace. This 
wen 2 is 


obliged to Mr' Paſflethœarte. And if we cc 
Pare the conduct of the French Curt ſince, v 
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is no time for temporiſing, a peace patched up 


now would involve us in another war in a few” 
years, which might encreaſe our taxes to a iz: b0 
too big to be born. 

We have thus conſidered our intereſt with r.. 
ſpect to trade, let us now ice what is farther u. 
be done with regard to our ſecurity, and hof. 
far Great Britain may, in juſtice to herſelf, f. 
concerned in continental quarrels. Every na. 
tion ought to act that part which is moſt politic, 
and prudent ; and in order to know how ſal 
Britair may be prudently concerned in th 
quarrels of other nations, it will be neceſſary ul, | 

_ conſider the ſcheme France has in view; for . 

the French are ever plotting againſt Great Brita. 
in order to carry their favourite ſcheme in. 
execution, our conduct muſt in ſome meaſuy}, © 
be governed by theirs, ſince the intereſt « - 
both nations will be always oppolite till ra, 

abandon that ſyſtem, 12 

The ſcheme which the French adopted for i. k 
encreaſe of their commerce, their naval powell fi 
and dominions, is ſuppoſed to have received il, P. 
birth from the great Monſieur Col BEKT, all bs 
was, together with other ſecrets of the cabin, 
council of France, divulged about the year 160. fi 
for the diſcovery of which a gentleman then f 
high favour, and who had been bred und *. 
M. Colnrerrt, was diſgraced and ſent to t Sp 
Baffile. Such part of this ſyſtem as is to off 5" 
' purpoſe we ſhall inſert, together with ſome n 
planatory notes, for which we are moi n 
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the diſcovery then made, we ſhall find that to 
be the maſter-key of all their myſteries of ſtate. 


«© The ſtate, ſays this French patriot, is no 
« farther powerful, than in its public treaſure. 
« The foundation of the wealth of a ſlate con- 
„ fiſts in the multitude of its ſabjeRts ; for it 
is they that till the ground, that produce manu- 
factures; that manage trade, that go to war; 
« that people colonies ; and, in a word, that 
« bring in money, 

% There cannot be too great a number of 
« huſbandmen in France *, by reaſon of the 
* fertility of the country to produce corn, 
© which may be tranſported, and therefore we 

* ought to make great ſtores of it, and have 
it, as much as may be, in readineſs, 

« Handicrafts-men and artificers are no leſs 
© uſeful; for, beſides that manufaQtories do 
keep men at work, they are the cauſe that 
ſilk, wool, ſkins, flax, timber, and other 
productions raiſed in France, are made uſe 
* of ; which being wrought up into wares not 
made in foreign parts, the country people 


17 find a vent for them. And we may go 
farther into the making of more valuable 
und manufactures, as we now do of hats for 


Spain, and ſtuffs for all Earope, a matter of 
great conſequence: for this quickens trade, 
and makes money paſs to and fro, which 


Since Colbert's time agriculture has been greatly en- 
duraged in France, a 5 "= 
Z 2 « promotes . 
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promotes the public, and therefore every 
* one's private advantage *. 

There muſt be merchants + alſo, for, 
*« without their induſtry, our commodities might 
* be locked up in. warehouſes. All things con- 
<< ſpire to give France hopes of ſuccels ; the 
„ work, however, is ſuch as muſt be Jer/arely 
* carried on, and perfected by degrees; ſo 
* great à dc/ign continually alarming Eruroye, 
Ala, Africa, and America, friends and foes, 
* the precipitation of it would be its ruin. 

* The king may keep a 100 gallies and a 
* 100 ſhips in the Mediterranean, and 200 fail 
upon the ocean: the more veſſels he ſhall 
„% have, the more able he muſt be to recover 
* the expence of them: the fea will yield 
„maintenance for the ſea, by commerce or war : 
« there is timber in France, there is cordage; 
66 there are ſails; there is iron and braſs, Wc. 

„When things have taken their courſes, ſea- 
*« men will be had in time, and the people that 
* will increaſe, will afford ftore, and bring 
them in from all parts of the t world. The 


* The progreſs made by the French in mechanic arts 
and manufactures fince this ſcheme was planned, is 
amazing, 1 : 

- + Since this, great encouragement has been given to 
the merchants in France, and even great honours heaped 
upon ſome of them. 

t A few years after this grand ſcheme of trade and 
maritime power had been formed in France, they ſpared no 
pains to raiſe a flouriſhing navy. This navy was as 
ſplendid and magnificent, as it was formidable. It actual- 
ly conſiſted of 11 5, of the firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, and 
6 fleets 
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« fleets of the North ; yea though Holland and 
England ſhould unite againit France, they 
could not avoid their ruin in the end; 

« for, how could the one or the other make 
« good their commerce, (which is all they have 
« to truſt to) if they were forced to keep great 
« armadas to continue it? - 

| « "The point of Britain is the gate to enter 
« into, and go out of the channel ; 50 ſhips of 
war at Breſt would keep thoſe gates ut, and 
they would not open them but by the king 
of France's command. Thus there would 
require no war to be almoſt for all * 
things, nor his majeſty's forces hazarded : it 

bs will be ſufficient to give 41s orders to yr ; 
nor will it be difficult to cut them out work - 
© in their own countries, and, by that means, 
e ſtay their arms at home, and make them 
** ſpent their ſtrength there *. 

* ** His majeſty's power being thus trongly 
it WM © ſettled in each ſea, it will be eaſy to ſecure the 
o | © <ommerce of France, and even to draw mer- 
je arte thither from all parts; I ſay ſecure, for 


„till this be done, it will always be uncertain. 


is fifth rates, of 24 ſmall frigates, 8 fire-ſhips, 10 barca- |, 
lougas, and 22 pinks ; making in all 179 ſhips, and con- 


to Ml i:1ning (officers and ſoldiers included) 40,505 men. 
ed * Are not the ſeeds of diſſention ſo effectually ſowed 1 in 
Holland, in favour of France, that they have of late years 


nd influenced the Dutch to what meaſures they have pleaſed ?, a 


And have not rebellions allo been cheriſhed in theſe king- 
doms, and have we not been threatened with the moR. 
gaming invaſions, and may we not be ſoon ſo again? 


ſyſtem. 


3 


cc and 


For this, we find, is an eſſential pare of the French grand _ 
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« and dangerous. It muſt ſtudiouſly be pre- 
« vented, that commerce introduce not into the 
* ſtate, ſuperfluity, exceſs, and luxury; which 
« are often followed with ambition, avarice, 
„ and a dangerous corruption of manners *. 

It were to be wiſhed, that the king did add 
© to the kingdom of France all the Low | 
© CounTRIEs to the Rhine, which would make WM * 
% him maſter of the North /ea. 

It would be convenient that he had Stra- 


% Burgh , to keep all Germany quiet. 0 
“He had need to have Frenche-Comte t, to 
« lay a reſtraint upon the Swwitzers. 6 


Milan is neceſſary in reſpect of Tah. 
% Genoa + would make the king of France 


*< maſter of the Mediterranean ſea. 


France would guard her own ſubjects from luxury and 
exceſs, but ſhe don't care how much others are corrupted 
and intoxicated, She will not import the luxury of other I the 
nations, but ſhe exports her own in great abundance, 
What are the wines, brandies. &c. that we receive of Ml the 
them but luxuries, which tend to produce the moſt dan- 
gerous corruption of manners. 

+ Straſburgb, before this ſcheme was hatched, was 2 
free and imperial city of Germany, the capital of Alſace, 
and a ſovereign ſtate, but was treacherouſly ſurprized by 
the French'in the year 16832: they then profeſſed the pro- 
teſtant religion, and had a flouriſhing trade; but now 
that religion and that trade are there at an end. 

1 This has been ſince taken by Lewis XIV. and con- 
firmed to France by the treaty of Nimeguen, in the yeat 
1678. 

| 1 In order to perpetrate this French ſyſtem, Leruis XIV, 
ordered the City to be beat about their ears, and they now 
are obliged to do as the French direct them; their maritimy 
force, once ſo formidable to the Greeks, YVenetians, Spa 
niards, and othzr powers of Eurcpe, are now reduced by 

| | 2 6 Ffci. 


40 
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« Sicily might eaſily make an inſurrection. 
Portugal is a perpetual inſtrument for 

« weakening Spain. 

« The Venetiant, and people of Italy, are 


« wiſe; to reduce them to our intentions, we 


muſt work by down-right force. The pope / 
will ever reſpect France, becauſe of the Ln. ö 
try of Avignon . / 

„% HoLLAanD will keep themſelves to our al- 
liances as much as poſſibly they may: they are 
rich; it is expedient the king interp?/e in their 
affairs, and that ſome diviſions were ſown 
among them +, | 

© The Switzers are mercenaries, who will 
always ſerve the king for money 5. 
« The king of Denmark + is a prince whoſe ( | 
« ſtate is but ſmall. 5 


the machinations of France to a few mean gallies, which 
when they wanted to encreaſe for their greater ſecurity, 
the French ordered them to forbear at their peril, They 
have now taken on them to nurſe Corfica for the Genoeſe, 
and perhaps in time they may be ſo kind as to take care 
of Genoa alſo 3 and the poſſeſſions of theſe two places, 
and Minorca, would give them the command of the Medi- 
terranean ſea. 

Here France, to pleaſure the pontiff, permits a court 
of Inquiſition, 

+ This France has effectually done, Is it not time for 
Britain to interpoſe in their aftairs likewiſe, in order to 
draw them from their attachment to France ? 

The French have many thouſands of theſe troops in 
pay, and to induce them to enter into their ſervice, they 
grant them extraordinary privileges. Ae 
+ The face of - Denmark is, by the wiſdom of its king, 
very much changed ſince this ſyſtem took place, That 


prince, who is daily advancing the trading intereſts c 
] «6 The- 
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„The Swepes will not break off from the 
intereſt of France. 
* We ought to conſider all the inſtruments, 
* which for our M, we may make uſe of to 
« divert the forces of Englund and Holland, 
* when his majeſty makes any enterpriſe which 
* pleaſes them not. 

The friendſlup of Tar#y * is very good for 
« France. 
V“s,zaſtly, the Frerch patriot ſpeaks of England, 
hen the foregoing points ſhould be carried by 
France, as eaſy to be conguered : he obſerves 
“ wars with France would ruin Z»g/ard, and 
* that no peace ſhould be made with her, but 
upon conditions of the greateſt advantage to 
© France +. | 

* The league with Hollard ſhould be renew- 
ed, ard they put into a BELIEF, that Fr-nce 
« ſhould give them all the trade ſtill, becauſe 
e they have the knowledge of it, and are pro- 
per for it; but that the French (as it is to be 
e ſuggeſted). Have no inclination that way, and 
* neither can be forced: they muſt be told they 


* 


c 


his ſubjects, has now 50, ooo good troops at his com- 
mand, and many ſhips of war, 

* Becauſe France might be able to play off the Turk 
againſt the Ruſſians, or Auſtrians, ſhould they offer to 
interfere in her ſchemes. * 

+ England would undoubtedly be ruined by a long war 
with France, if neutral powers during the war were to 
carry on the French trade, for reaſons which we have 
already given. But could thoſe neutral powers be detach'd 
from thus acting in the aid of France, Britain, with a 
ſtrong naval force, and a well regulated militia, would 
have nothifig to fear. 

4 A | * 6c are 
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are come to the happy time for advancing 
their affairs, and ruining their competitors 
« [the Engliſh] in the ſovereignty of the northern 
* 

Thus have we given a conciſe account of the 
French GRAND SYSTEM. 

Whatever the French may ſay or do to hood- 
wink the eyes of Europe, and lead men from 
their intereſt into a ſtate of inſecurity or per- 
dition, this is the ſcheme which they have ever 
had in view, and ſucceſsfully 
ſtep, ever ſince the time of Colbert, and which 
before this war they had nearly brought to com- 
pletion. They have annexed to their dominions 
Alſace and Lorrain, on the ſide of Germany; 
Artois, Cambreſi:, part of Flanders, Hainault, 
and Luxemburg, on the fide of the Netherland: ; 
Roufillon, formerly a part of Catalonia, on the 
ſide of Spain : they have reduced the Genoe/e to 


it 


* 
— 


a ſervile dependence on them, and got footing 


* This 1s the ſcheme laid to cajole Holland, who has 
been long — in a belief that they ſhall have all the trade, 
while the French under that pretext have been gaining it 
for themſelves. May the eyes of the ſtates of Holland, as 
well as thoſe of Great Britain, be at length opened, that 
they may ſee their intereſt, and avoid their deſtruction. 
Can any thing more effectually accompliſh this maſterly 
French plan, than diſtracting both Ezgland and Holland, 
in their domeſtic concerns, as well as dividing them in 
friendſhip and alliance as nations? As theſe are ſome of 
the chief arts of conqueſt practiſed by France, ought not 
both nations heartily to unite, to defeat their ſucceſs, when 
they appear ſo bare-faced and notorious ? And if theſe 
ſtates ſhall be happy enough to unite vigorouſly at this 
ritical time, they will find no great difficulty to ruin the 
ower of France for ever, 


urſued ſtep by 


- 
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in Corſica; they were ſettling the neutral iſlands, 
and had encroached on our rights and privileges 
of trade in Africa and the Eaſt Indies; they 
ſtole the Indians from our alliance in America, 
and aided and encouraged them to murder the 
defenceleſs ſettlers and burn their habitations; 
they wheedled the Dutch and Auſtrians into a 
neglect of their barrier, and have ſo far inſinuated 
themſelves into the favour of the latter, as 
to get poſſeſſion of their ſea-port towns in 
Flanders. When with this increaſe of their do- 
minions we conſider the amazing increaſe of 
their commerce, of their fiſheries, and of their 
naval power and foreign connections, we ſhall 
find that we have great reaſon to ſeek ſecurity 
for ourſelves and our friends, and that no time 
is to be loſt. : 

In this ſituation to talk of throwing off con- 
tinental connections would be abſurd, for by a 
ſelfiſh attention to our own concerns only, we 
may forward the intereſt of our enemies, and 
precipitate thoſe who have no good liking to the 
French ſchemes into their arms for protection. 
Great part of the Dutch trade, as well as that of 
the Danes, Hamburghers, and others, conſiſts in 
their fiſhery and their carriage ; we ſhould not 
therefore be ſo very tender and delicate as we 
have been in articles of this kind : we ſhould 
endeavour to wean them from their neutrality, 
and make them principals in our wars, ſince the 
cauſe we are fighting for is their cauſe alſo ; and 
if the trade of France was not carried on in 
neutral bottoms, her reſources would be cut off, 
and ſhe would be unable to ſupport her credit, 


and 
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and bring her armies into the field, To this let 
me add, that we ought to league ourſelves, if 
poſſible, with the proteſtant powers of Germany, 
and in the Nerth, as well as with the Dutch, and 
we ſhould pay our contracts, and ſupport our 
allies with chearfulneſs, for this alliance ſeems 
the moſt natural. We have long paid the Au- 
firians for fighting their own battles, and have 
unſubſidized fought for them ourſelves. In all 
our connected wars they never brought their 
quota of men into the field, though they were 
ever punctually paid by Britain, which if we had 
duly conſidered, we ſnould perhaps have chang- 
ed our ſyſtem ſooner, and not have raiſed that 
family to the imperial dignity to threaten our 
own ſovereign with the ban of the empire. 
When we talk of continental connections, and 
of aiding and ſupporting our allies vigo ouſly, 
don't mean that it ſhould be done by men, but 
by money, for we can hire zo, oco auxiliary 
troops in Germany at nearly the expence for 
which we can maintain 10,000 of our own. 
There are ſome powers to whom we mult 
grant ſubſidies, as they are unable to maintain 
any conſiderable number of troops from their 
own revenues: but it ſhould be the buſineſs of 
Britain, as a trading nation, to connect herſelf 
with thoſe who take off her manufaQuures, that 
the money may revert to Britain again. It may 
be objected indeed, that if Britain could ſub- 
fiſt and ſupport her trade without theſe ſub- 
lidies, it would be more to her advantage; but 
that, according to the French ſyſtem, and our 
own, ſeems impratticable, If we don't ſub- 
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ſidize with them, France will, and we know ! 
that ſhe has had Denmark, Pruſſia, Sweden, and MW! 
other proteſtant powers, in her intereſt, who T 
would willingly have been connected with us, i 
had we not ſhown ſuch evident marks of par- b 
tiality in favour of the houſe of Auſtria. | 
There are alſo many powers which it is our II ti 
intereſt occaſionally to aſſiſt, becauſe they take U 
off our commodities, and a trading nation muſt 2 
do ſomething for the ſupport of its cuſtomers, . 
or they and their trade will fall into the hands 
of others, who will protect them, or be ſub- il 
dued and have their territories annexed to the to 
. conqueror; and if the conqueror ſhould be I ha 
France, or a frenchified power, you loſe your an 
friends and your trade at the ſame inſtant. on 
This had like to have been the caſe with the the 
Portugueſe ; and the Britiſb miniſtry never diſ- WW cc 
covered more prudence than they did by ſending IM fin 
Sir Jou NoRKR1s up the TacGus with fo large 
a fleet at fo little warning, and afliſting their I tha 
friends ſo effectually and with ſo much chear- Wea 
fulneſs. = air 
But excluſive of all compacts and alliances, ¶ tha 
it is ever the intereſt of Britain not only to 
guard againſt univerſal monarchy on the con- 
tinent, but to prevent any nation from becoming 
too powerful; becauſe thereby ſhe might be 
endanger'd herſelf; and beſides this the robbing 
others of liberty, and engroſſing that power 
and wealth, which is now diſperſed among 
many nations, into a few hands, would abate 
their induſtry, and render them unable to pur- 
chaſe the manufactures of Great Britain in that 


5 proportion 


proportion they otherwiſe would do. The 


placing a man in a ſtate of liberty, or of ſlavery, 


makes an amazing difference with regard to his 
induſtfy. - The one works with chearfulneſs, 
becauſe he is certain of reaping the fruit of his 
labour; the other has no ſuch aſſurance, and 
therefore is indifferent whether he obtains any 
thing from induſtry or not, ſince it may be at 
any time wreſted from him by the tyrant under 
whom he ſubſiſts. 

All our miniſters who have in any degree de- 
ſerved the title of politicians, have endeavoured 
to keep Europe in a ſtate of equilibrium, and 
have for that reaſon ſometimes aſſiſted one power, 
and ſometimes another, in proportion as the 
one was likely to be too much depreſs d, and 
the other grow too great ; and they have all 
occaſionally concerned themſelves with the con- 
tinent ; but the moſt knowing have rather fur- 
niſhed their friends with money and ſhipping 
than with land forces ; becauſe, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, auxiliary troops may be main- 
tained at little more than a third of the money 
that will ſubſiſt our own ; and if theſe troops 
are hired of a ſtate who takes off our produce 
and manufaQtures, the money in time will re- 
vert to us again. And with reſpect to ſhipping, 
the money there employed in the ſervice ot our 


allies will all return, as our ſhips are victualled, 


and the mens wages paid in our own ports. 


Tis in this manner therefore that we ought . 


principally to aſſiſt our allies, and I with we 
ad more allies naturally connected with our 
ntereft, and who would heartily join with us in 

Aa ſubduing 
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ſubduing the power of France. If the Dau 
continue obſtinate, inactive, and Blind to ther 
own intereſt, (which heaven forbid they ſhould 
3t may be prudent in Great Britain to ſtrengtha 
and create as it were other maritime powers. | 
a proper plan was laid for this purpoſe, Dezmarl, 
Savezen, Ruſſia, and the Hans Towns, would 
find it their intereſt to come in, ſince it woull 
throw great part of the trade of Germany ani 
and the northern countries into their hands; u 
this let me add, that Pru/ia would, with on 
aſſiſtance, cut a greater figure on the ocean, and 
that Bremen, Stade, and other places ſubyeRt 
his Fritannic Majeſty, as elector of Hane 
might be made conducive. to the deſign, and thi 
a as under a proper treaty of commerce, cal 
culated for the advantage of all parties, migt 
be carried into execution, and inſtead of leſſen 
ing would advance the naval power, and. tis 
trade of Great Britain. 

But if none of theſe powers will come int 
any proper league, and France is ſtill permit 
to go on with her ſcheme, what is to be done 
Great Britain? why, her intereſt to be ſure, 1 
ſuch a diſtreſs'd caſe, is to keep up her nan 
power to the moſt exalted pitch, and to atter 
aſſiduouſly to her trade without waſting be 
blood and treaſure on the continent, in aid 
thoſe who have no proper regard to their on 
ſecurity. Let her do this and ſhe has ſtill or 
chance, and that a good one; for tho? Fran 
| ſhould ſubdue one nation after another, the cot 
queſt will fit very uneaſy on her for ſome. time 
the cajoled will be awakened, and choſe f an 
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$I have been deceived and ill treated, will be ever 
7 to riſe in rebellion: and in a ſituation 
0 abvays ſubject to inſurrections, it would be 
a WM many years before France could raiſe a fleet able 
Il cope with that of Britain, and in that in- 
0 terval the death of kings, or cabals of mini- 
ay ters, might probably permit the new conquer'd 

powers to ſhake off their allegiance, and liberty, 
aded by the arms of Britain, might again re- 
turn to her ancient empire. 


LEAN AAS A 08 AI Abt IO Ke 


The Rationale of the STOCKS, or publick FuxDs 
in ExnGLAND, with an hiftorical Account of 
the Eaſt India, the Bank, and South-Sea 
Companies. 


S there are few ſubjects of converſation 
more general than the value of ſtocks, 
and hardly any thing fo little underſtood, no- 
ting can be more uſeful than a ſhort account of 
dem, which we ſhall here give in as clear and 
onciſe a manner as poſhble, preſenting our 
readers with the rationale of the ſtocks, and a 
dort hiſtory of the ſeveral companies, deſcrib- 
vg the nature of their ſeparate funds, the uſes 
d which they are applied, and the various pur- 
dles they anſwer, both with reſpect to the go- 
ment, the companies themſelves, and the 
mmunity in general. 
In order to give a clear idea of the money 
Nactions of the ſeveral companies, it is proper 
Aa 2 we 
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3 we ſhould ſay ſomething of money in genera, » 
Z and particularly of paper money, and the dific- i = 

| rence between that and the current ſpecie. Mo-: 
1 ney is the ſtandard of the value of all the neceſ. i c 
ſaries and accommodations of life, and paper- W * 

3 | | money is the repreſentative of that ſtandard to 
\ | ſuch a degree, as to ſupply its place, and toW # 
| anſwer all the purpoſes of gold and ſilver coin, W 
5 Nothing is neceſſary to make this repreſentat ive 
| of money ſupply the place of ſpecie, but the 2 
, Credit of that office or company, who delivers 


1 it; which credit conſiſts in its always, being readyW =: 
| il | to turn it into ſpecie whenever required. 1 hi 

| is exactly the caſe of the bank of ng and, the 
j notes of this company arc of the ſame value a 


the current coin, as they may be turned into it, 
| whenever the poſſeſſor pleaſes. From hence, 
| | as notes are a kind of money, the counterfeiting 
them is puniſhed with death as well as coining. 

The method of depoſiting money in the Bani 
and exchanging it for notes (tho? they bear nt 
intereſt) is attended with many conveniencies 
| as they are not only ſafer than in the hands d 
1 the owner himſelf; but as the notes are mon 
| | portable and capable of a much more eaſy co! 
Z veyance ; ſince a bank note for a very large ſun 
: may be ſent by the poſt, and to prevent the d 
| ſigns of robbers, may, without damage, be cu 
in two and ſent at two ſeveral times. Or bill 

| called Bank Poſt Bills, may be had by applic 
| tion at the Ban, which are particularly c: 
culated to prevent loſſes by robberies, they bein 
made payable tothe order of the perſon who tab 
them out at a certain number of days after fig] 

Whi 
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Wich gives an opportunity to ſtop ſuch bills 
at the Bank, if they ſhould be loſt, and prevents 
their being ſo eaſily negotiated by ſtrangers · as 
common Bank notes are; and whoever con- 
kders the hazard, the expence and trouble there 
would be in ſending large ſums of gold and 
fver to and from diſtant places, muft alſo con- 
üder this as a very ſingular advantage. Beſides 
which another benefit attends them ; for if they 
the are deſtroyed by time, or other accidents the 
ven Bank will, on oath being made of ſuch accident, 
adj nd fecurity being given, pay the money to the 
perſon who was in poſſeſſion of them. 

Bank notes differ from all kinds of flock in 
theſe three particulars, 1. They are always of 
the ſame value. 2. They are paid off without 
being transferred, and 3. They bear no intereſt ; 
witle ſtocks are a ſhare in a company's funds, 
dought without any condition of having the prin- 
ipal returned. India bonds indeed (by ſome 
ar perſons, tho? erroneouſly, denominated ſtock) 
re to-be excepted, they being made payable at 


ds ix months notice, either on the fide of the 
morWompany or of the poſſeſſor. | | 
con Before we proceed, it may not be improper 
e ſun do obſerve, that it is not neceſſary the Bark 


hould always have a fund ſufficient to diſcharge 
apable of anſwering any demand, and of pay- 
zeceſlary that the ſeveral companies funds 


ſocks ſhould ever be large enough to pay off 
e proprietors of the ſeveral ſhares ;- for as theſe 


its notes at one time, it being enough if it is 


ng all notes as ſoon as preſented: Nor is it 


ares of the general ſtock are transferable, they- 
ee Aa 3 may 
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may be turned into ſpecie whenever the pro- 


prietor pleaſes. 

By the word Stock was originally meant, a 
particular ſum of money contributed to the eſta- 
bliſhing a fund to enable a company to carry on 
a certain trade, by means of which the perſon 
became a partner in that trade, and received a 
ſhare of the profit made thereby in proportion 
to the money employed. But this term has 
been extended farther, though improperly, to 
ſignify any ſum of money which has been lent 
to the government, on condition of receiving a 
certain intereſt *till the money is repaid, and 
which makes a part of the national debt. As 
the ſecurity both of the government and of the 
publick companies 1s eſteem'd preterable to that 
of any private perſon, as the itock is negotiable 
and may be ſold at any time, and as the intereſt 
is always punctually paid when due, fo they are 
thereby enabled to borrow money on a lower 
intereſt than what might be obtained from lend- 
ing it to private perſons, where there muſt be 
always ſome danger of loſing both principal and 
intereſt. | 

But as every capital ſtock or fand of a com- 
— is raiſed for a particular purpoſe, and 

imitted by parliament to a certain ſum, it ne- 
ceſſarily follows, that when that fund is com- 
pleated, no ſtock can be bought of the com- 
pany ; though ſhares already purchaſed, may be 
transferred from one perſon to another. 'I'his 
being the caſe, there is frequently a great diſ- 
proportion between the original value of the 
ſhares, and what is. given for them why — 
erred ; 
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ferred; for if there are more buyers than ſel- 
lers, a perſon who is indifferent about ſelling 
will not part with his ſhare without a conſider- 
able profit to himſelf; and on the contrary, if 
many are diſpoſed to ſell, and few inclined to 
buy, the value of ſuch ſhares will naturally fall, 
in proportion to the impatience of thoſe who 


want to turn their ſtock into ſpecie; for as when 


there are more. buyers than ſellers, the buyers 
will endeavour to out-bid each other, ſo when 
there are more ſellers than buyers, the ſellers 
will ſtruggle who ſhall diſpoſe of his ſtock firſt, 
by each offering it at a leſs price than the other. 

Theſe obſervations may ſerve to give our 
readers ſome idea of the nature of that unjuſtify- 
able and diſhoneſt practice called Stock-Fobbing, 
the myſtery of which conſiſts in nothing more 
than this: The perſons concerned in that prac- 
tice, who are denominated Stoci- Jobbers, make 
contracts to buy or ſell, at a certain diſtant time, 
a certain quantity of ſome particular ſtock, 
againſt which time they endeavour, accordin j as 
their contract is, either to raiſe or lower ſuch 
ftock, by raiſing rumours and ſpreading fictitious 
Rories in order to induce people either to ſell out 
in a hurry, and conſequently cheap, if they are 
to deliver ſtock, or to become unwilling to fell, 
and conſequently to make it dearer, if they are 
to receive ſtock. | 

The perſons who make theſe contracts are not 
in general poſſeſs d of any real ſtock, and when 
the time comes that they are to receive or deliver 
the quantity they have contracted for, they only 


bay ſuch a ſum of money as makes the difference 


between 
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between the price the ſtock was at when they 
made the contract, and che price it happens to 
be at when the contract is fulfilled, and 
it is no uncommon thing for perſons not worth 
100 J. to make contracts for the buying or ſel- 
ling 100,000 J. flock. In the language of Ex- 
change Alley, the buyer in this caſe is cAled the 
Bull, and the ſeller the Bear. | 

Beſides theſe, there are another ſet of men, 
who, though of a higher rank, may properly 
enough come under the fame denomination. 
Theſe are your great moncy'd men, who are 
dealers in ſtock and contractors with the govern- 
ment whenever any new money is to be bor- 
rowed. Theſe indeed are not fictitious, but 
real buyers and ſellers of ſtock; but by raiſing 
falſe hopes, or creating groundleſs fears, by 
pretending to buy or ſell large quantities of 
ſtock on a ſudden, by uſing the fore-mentioned 
ſet of men as their inftruments, and other like 
practices, are enabled to raiſe or fall the ſtocks 
one or two per cent. at pleaſure. 

However, the real value of one ſtock above 
another, on account of its being more profitable 
to the proprietors, or any thing that will really, 
or only in imagination, affect the credit of a 
company, or endanger the government by which 
that credit is ſecured, muſt naturally have a 
conſiderable effect on the flocks. Thus, with 
reſpect to the intereſt of the proprietors, a ſhare 
in the ſtock of a trading company which pro- 
duces 5 J. or 6 J. per cent. per annum. muſt 
more valuable than an annuity with government 
ſecurity, that produces no more than 3 J. or 40. 
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cent. per annum; and conſequently ſuch ſtock 
muſt ſell at a higher price than ſuch an annuity. 
Though it muſt be obſerved, that a ſhare in the 
fieck of a trading company producing 5 J. or 
61. per cent. per annum. will not fetch ſo much 
money at market as a government annuity pro- 
Encing the fame ſum, becauſe the ſecurity of the 
company is not reckoned equal to that of the 
government, and the continuance of their pay- 
ing ſo much per annum, is more precarious, as 
their dividend is, or ought to be, always in pro- 
portion to the profits of their trade. Thus, for 
iallance, theEa/i India company divides at preſent 
& /. for every 100 J. ſhare, the current price of 
which is 134: The purchaſer therefore will here 
make 4 + yer cent, for his money advanced. 


Whereas the government annuities of 3 J. per 


cent. fell for 83 J. Conſequently the purchaſer 
makes no more than 3 J. 105. 3 d. per cent. of his 


money advanced; whence it will appear, that 


the India ſtock ſells conſiderably cheaper than the 


government annuities, owing to the ſecurities 


not being quite ſo good, nor the continuance of 
their paying ſo much per ſhare quite ſo certain. 
As the ftocks of the Eaft India, the Bank, 
and South-Sza companies, are diſtinguiſhed by 
different denominations, and are of a very dit- 


ferent nature, we ſhall give a ſhort hiſtory of 


each of them, together with an account of the 
different ſtocks, each is poſſeſſed of, beginning 
with the Eaff India company, as the firſt eſta- 
blithed, 
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Of the EasT-InDia Company. 


There is no trading company in Exrope, the 
Dutch Eajt-India company excepted, which can 
be put in competition with this. It was faſt 
eſtabliſned in the latter end of the reign of 
queen Elizabeth; and its privileges have been 
enlarged, or confirmed, by almoſt every mo- 
narch ſince. Its ſhares, or ſubſcriptions, were 
originally only 50 J. ſterling ; and its capital 
only 369,891 /. 5 s. but the directors having a 
conſiderable dividend to make in 1676, it was 
agreed to join the profits to the capital, by 
which the ſhares were doubled, and conſequently 
each became of 100 J. value, and the capital 
739,782 l. 10. to which capital, if 963,639 4. 
the profits of the company to the year 1685, 


be added, the whole ftock will be found to be 
* 1,703,402 pounds. | 


However, this company having ſuſtained ſe- 
veral loſſes by the Dutch, and the ſubjects of 
the Great Mogul, was in a declining way at the 
revolution, when the war with Fraxce reduced 
it ſo low, that it appearing ſcarcely poſſible to 
be ſupported, a new one was erected. The 
merchants forming the new Eaff-India company 
received their charter in 1698, having in con- 
fideration of the grant thereof, lent to the go- 
vernment two millions at 8 per cent. per annum, 
and puſhing their trade with vigour, they ſoon 
carried on twice the buſineſs that was ever done 
by the old company. But after the two com- 
panies had ſubſiſted a few years in a 3 

* 
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tate, means were contrived to unite them, 
which was effected in 1702, when a new charter 
was granted them. under the title of the United 
Company of Merchants trading to the Eait-Indies. 
Tothe two millions advanced by the new 
company, the united company in the 6th of 


queen Axue, lent the government 1,200,000 J. 


which made their whole loan amount to 
3,200,000 J. a further fum was alſo lent by the 
company in 1730, on a renewal of their charter, 
the intereſt of which is reduced to 3 per cent. 
and called the India three per cent, annuities. 

As to India ftock, it is of a quite different 
nature; for as that is not money put out to in- 
tereſt, but the trading ſtock of the company, 
and the proprietors of the thares inſtead of re- 
ceiving a regular annuity, have a dividend of 
the profits ariſing from the company's trade; 
which, as it is more valuable, thele ſhares ge- 
nerally ſell at a price much above the original 
value. 

As to the management of this united com- 
pany, all perſons without exception, natives, 
and foreigners, men and women, are admitted 
members of it, and 500 J. in the ſtock of the 


company, gives-the oivner a vote in the general 


courts, and 2000 /. qualifies him to be choſen a 
director. The directors are 24 in number, in- 
cluding the chairman, and deputy- chairman, Who 
may be re elected for four years ſucceſſively. 
The chairman has a falary of 200 J. a year, and 


each of the directors 1501. The meetings or 


courts of directors, are to be held at leaſt once 
| a week ; 
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a week; but are commonly oftener, being ſum- 
moned as occaſion requires. 

Out of the body of directors are choſen ſe- 
veral committees, who have the peculiar in- 
ſpection of certain branches of the company's 
buſineſs; as the committee of correſpondence, 
a committee of buying, a committee of treaſury, 
a houſe- committee, a committee of warehouſes, a 
committee of ſhipping, a committee of accompts, 
42 committee of law-ſuits, and a committee to 

revent the growth of private trade, &c. who 
have under them a ſecretary, caſhier, clerks, 
warehouſe-keepers, c. * 

Other officers of the company are governors 
and factors abroad, ſome of whom have guards 
of ſoldiers, and live in all the ſtate of ſovereign 
princes. 


Of the Bank of ENGLAND. 


The company of the Bank was incorporated 
by parliament, in the 5th and 6th years of king 
William and queen Mary, by the name of The 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England, 
in conſideration of the loan of 1,200,000 /. 
granted to the government; for which the ſub- 
{cribers received almoſt 8 per cent. By this 
charter, the company are not to borrow under 
their common ſeal, unleſs by a& of parliament ; 
they are not to trade, or ſuffer any perſon in 
truſt for them, to trade in any goods, or mer- 
chandize ; but they may deal in bills of exchange, 
in buying or ſelling bullion, and foreign gold 
and filver coin, Cc. 2 


By 
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By an act of parliament paſſed in the 8th and 
e. th year of 5 William III. they were im- 
powered to enlarge their capital ſttock to 
P 8 P 
„2,201,171 J. 10s. It was then alſo enacted, 
I * I that bank ſtock ſhould be a perſonal, and not a 
real eſtate; that no contract either in word or 
* writing. for buying or ſelling bank ſtock, ſhould 
Ide good in law, unleſs regiſter'd in the books of 
PG» the bank within ſeven days; and the ſtock 
transferred in 14 days, and that it ſhould be 
ie Ifelony, without benefit of clergy, to counterfeit 
che common ſeal of the bank, or any ſealed 
bank bill, or any bank note, or to alter or eraſe 
ds (och bills or notes. 
Pp By another act paſſed in the 7th of queen 
n ine, the company were impowered to augment 
their capital to 4,402,343 J. and they then ad- 
vanced 400, ooo. more to the government, and in 
1714, they advanced another loan of 1,500,000 /. 
In the third year of the reign of king George 
the firſt, the intereſt of their capital ſtock was 
reduced to 5 per cent. when the bank agreed to 
deliver up as many exchequer bills as amounted 
nd, B.. 2,000,000 /. and to accept an annuity of 
100,000 /, and it was declared lawful for the 
dank to call from their members, in proportion 
o their intereſts in the capital ſtock, ſuch ſums 


— df money as in a general court ſhould be found 
fs eceflary ; but if any member ſhould neglect to 


day his ſhare of the monies ſo called for, at the 
ime appointed by notice in the London Gazette, 
or Ind fixed upon the Royal Exchange, it ſhould be 
gol awful for the bank, not only to ſtop the di- 
p dend of ſuch member, — to apply it to- 
7 B b wards 
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wards payment of the money in queſtion 5: bu 
alſo to ſtop the transfers of the ſhare of. ſuch de 
faulter, and to charge him with an intereſt of 
5 J. per cent. per annum, for the money ſo omit 
ted to be paid; and if the principal and intere 
ſhould be three months unpaid, the bank ſhoull 
then have power to ſell ſo much of the ſtock be 
longing to the defaulter as would fatisfy the ſame 
After this, the bank reduced the intereſt of th 
. 2,000,090. lent to the government, from 5 
4 ter cent. and purchaſed ſeveral other annuitie 
which were afterwards redeemed by the goven 
ment, and the national debt due to the bau 
reduced to 1, 600, ooo J. But in 1742, the con 
pany engaged to ſupply the government wi 
1,600,000 J. at 3 per cent. which is now calle 
the 3 per cent, annuities, ſo that the governme 
was now indebted to the company 3,290,000 
the one half carrying 4, and the other 3 
cent, 
In the year 1746, the company agreed tl 
the ſum of 980, 800 J. due to them in exchequ 
bills unſatisfed, on the duties for licences 
{ell ſpirituous liquors by retail, ſhould be 
celled, and in lieu thereof to accept of an: 
nuity of 39,442 l. the intereſt of that ſum 
4 per cent. The company alſo agreed to 
vance the further ſum of 1,000,000 J. into 
exchequer, upon the credit of the duties ariſ 
by the malt and land-tax, at 4 per cent. for 
chequer bills to be iſſued for that purpoſe ; 
conſideration of which the company were 
abled to augment their capital with 986,80 
the intereſt of which as well as that of the o 
annui 
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annuities, was reduced to 3 J. 10s. fer cent. 
till the 25th of December 1757, and from that 
time to carry only 3 per cent. 

omit And in order to enable them to circulate the 
ere ſaid exchequer bills, they eſtabliſh'd what is now 
houlWcalled tne Bank Circulation. The nature of 
2k be which, not being well underſtood, we ſhall 
ſameMtzke the liberty to be a little more particular in 
of tits explanation than we have been with regard 
to the other ſtocks. | 
The company of the Bank are obliged to 
overiWkeep caſh ſufficient to anſwer not only the com- 
non, but alſo any extraordinary demand that 
ay be made upon them ; and whatever money 
hey have by them, over and above the ſum 
appoſed neceſſary for theſe purpoſes, they em- 
loy in what may be called the Trade of the 
ompany ; that is to ſay, in diſcounting bills of 
exchange, in buying of gold and filver, and in 
overnment ſecurities, Sc. But when the 
Bank entered into the above-mentioned con- 
act, as they did not keep unemployed a larger 
m of money than what they deemed neceſlary 


f an Wands, they could not conveniently take out of 
ſum Weir current caſh fo large a ſum as a million, 
1 to ich which they were obliged to furniſh the 
into Wovernment, without either leſſening that ſum 


es ariWey employed in diſcounting, buying gold and 
Iver, Sc. (which would have been very diſ- 
vantageous to them) or inventing ſome 
ethod that ſhould anſwer all the purpoſes of 
eping the million in caſh, The method 

| Bb 2 which 


=o anſwer their ordinary and extraordinary de- 
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which they choſe, and which fully anſwers their 
end, was as follows. 

They opened a ſubſcription, which they re- 
new annually, for a million of money ; where- 
in the ſubſcribers advance 10 per cent. and enter 
into a contract to pay the remainder, or any 
part thereof, whenever the Bank ſhall call upon 
them, under the penalty of forfeiting the 10 per 
cent. ſo advanced; in conſideration of which, 
the Bank pays the ſubſcribers 4 per cent. intereſt 
for the money paid in, and & per cent. for the 
whole ſum they agree to furniſh ; and in caſe a 
call ſhould be made upon them for the whole, 
or any part thereof, the Bank farther agrees to 
pay them at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum for 
ſuch ſum till they repay it, which they are under 
an obligation to do at the end of the year. By 
this means the Bank obtains all the purpoſes of 
keeping a million of money by them; and 
though the ſubſcribers, if no call is made upon 
them (which is in general the caſe) receive 6 f 
per cent. for the money they advance, yet the 
company gains the ſum of 23, 500 J. per annum 
by the contract; as will appear by the following 
account. ; 

The Bank receives from the govern= FL. 

ment for the advance of a million 30, ooo 
The Bank pays to the ſubſcribers who 

advance 100,000 /. and engage to 

pay (when called for) 900,000 . | 
more, — _ 6,500 


The clear gain to the Bank therefore is 23,500 


This 


nm 0 oth oY 
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This is the ſtate of the caſe, provided the 
company ſhould make no call on the ſubſcribers, 
which they will be very unwilling to do, becauſe 
it would not only leſſen their profit, but affect 
the publick credit in general. 


Bank ſtock may not improperly be called a 


trading ſtock, firce with this they deal very 
largely in foreign gold and filver, in diſcount- 
ing bills of exchange, Cc. Beſides which, 
they are allowed by the government very con- 
ſiderable ſums annually for the management of 
the annuities paid at their office. All which 
advantages render a ſhare in their ſtock very 
valuable, though it is not equal in value to the 
Eaſt-India ſtock. The company make divi- 
dends of the profits half yearly, of which notice 
is publickly given; when thoſe who have oc- 
caſion for their money may readily receive it; 
but private perſons, if they judge convenient, 
are permitted to continue their funds, and to 
have their intereſt added to the principal. 

This company is under the direction of a 
governor, deputy-governor, and 24 directors, 
who are annually elected by the general court, 
in the ſame manner as in the Eaſi-India com- 


pany. Thirteen, or more, compoſe a court of 


directors for managing the affairs of the com- 
pany ; but if the governor or deputy ſhould be 
abſent for two hours after the uſual time of pro- 
ceeding to buſineſs, the directors may chuſe a 
chairman by majority, and their acts will be 
altogether as valid, as if the governor or de- 
puty were preſent. | 
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The officers of this company are yery nu- 
merous. 


| Of che SouTH-SE a Company. 


During the long war with France in the reign 
of queen Anne, the payment of the ſailors of 
the royal navy being neglected, and they re- 
ceiving tickets inſtead of money, were fre- 
quently obliged by their neceſſities to ſell theſe 
tickets to avaritious men at a diſcount of 40 /. 
and ſometimes 50 J. per cent. by this and other 
means the debts of the nation unprovided for by 
parliament, and which amounted to 9,471,321 /. 
fell irito the hands of theſe uſurers. On which, 
Mr. Harley, at that time chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and afterwards earl] of Oxford, pro- 
poſed a ſcheme to allow the proprietors of theſe 
debts and deficiencies 6/. per cent. per annum, 


and to pow eme them in order to their carry- 


ing on a trade to the South-Seas ; and they were 
accordingly incorporated under the title of The 
Governor and Company of Merchants of Great 
Britain, trading to the South-Seas, and other parts 
of America, and for encouraging the F;ſhery, &c. 
Though this company ſeem formed for the 
ſake of commerce, it is certain the miniſtry 
never thought ſeriouſly during the courſe of the 
war, about making any ſettlements on the coaſt 
of South America, which was what flattered the 
expectations of the people, nor was it indeed ever 
carried into execution, or any trade ever under- 
taken by this company, except the AMento, in 


purſuance of the treaty of Utrecht, for turniſhing 
: . the 


% 
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. the Spaniardi with negroes, of which this com- 
pany was deprived by the late convention be- 
tween the courts of Great Britain and Spain, 
ſoon after the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, in 
1748. 

n + * this, ſome other ſums were lent to the 

ff government in the reign of queen Anne at 6 per 

» cent, On the third of George I. the intereſt of 

2 the whole was reduced to 5 per cent. and they 

e advanced two millions more to the government 

. at the ſame intereſt. By the ſtatute of the 6th 


er of George I. it was declared, that this company 
y might redeem all or any of the redeemable 
7. national debts, in conſideration of which the 
h, company were empowered to augment their 


capital according to the ſums they ſhould diſ- 
o- charge: And for enabling the company to raiſe 
ſe ſuch ſams for purchaſing annuities, exchanging 
m, for ready money new exchequer bills, carrying 
y- I 1 their trade, We. the company might by ſuch 
re means as they ſhould think proper, raiſe ſuch 
he ſums of money as in a general court of the com- 
at I pany ſhould be judged neceſſary. The com- 
ts ID pany were alſo impowered to raiſe money on 
. contracts, bills, bonds or obligations under their 
he common ſeal, on the credit of their capital ſtock. 
ry But if the ſub-governor, deputy-governor, or 
he other members of the company ſhould purchaſe 
aſt lands or revenues of the crown, upon account 
he of the corporation, or lend money by loan or 
anticipation, on any branch of the revenue, 
other than ſuch part only on which a credit of 
dan was granted by parliament, ſuch ſub-gover- 

nor, 
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nor, or other member of the company, ſhould 
forfeit treble the value of the money ſo lent. 
The fatal South-Sea ſcheme tranſacted in the 
year 1720, was executed upon the laſt- mentioned 
ſtatute, The company had at firit ſet out with 
good ſucceſs, and the value of their ſtock for 
the firſt five years had riſen faſter than that of 
any other company, and his late Majeſty, after 
purchaſing 10,000 J. ſtock, had condeſcended 
to be their governor. Things were in this 
ſituation, when taking advantage of the above 
ſtatute, the South. Sea bubble was projected. 
The pretended defign of which was to raiſe a 
fund for carrying on a trade to the South-Seas, 
and purchaſing annuities, &c. paid to the other 
companies, and propoſals were printed and 
diſtributed ſhewing the advantages of the deſign, 
and inviting perſons into it. The ſum neceſ- 
fary for carrying it on, together with the pro- 
fits that were to ariſe from it, were divided into 
a certain number of ſhares, or ſubſcriptions to 
be purchaſed by perfons diſpoſed to adventure 
therein. And the better to carry on the de- 
ception, the directors engaged to make very large 
dividends, and actually declared, that every 
100 J. original ſtock would yield go J. per annum, 
which occaſioned ſo t a riſe of their ſtock, 
that a ſhare of ioo ä — for upwards of 
1000 . This was in the month of 7uly.; but 
before the end of Se, tember it fell to 1504. by 
which multitudes were ruined, and ſuch a ſcene 
of diſtreſs occaſioned as is ſcarcely to be con- 
ceived. But the conſequences of this infamous 
ſcheme are too well known, We ſhall pats 
over 
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over all the other tranſactions of this company 
in the reign of king George I. as not material 
e to our preſent purpoſe. 
4 By a ſtatute of the 6th of his preſent majeſty, 
* it was enacted, that from and after the 24th of 
re 1733, the capital ſtock of this company, 
F which amounted to 14,651,103 J. 8 . 14. and 
r the ſhares of the reſpective proprietars, ſhould 
4 be divided into four equal parts, three-fourths 
is of which ſhould be converted into a joint ſtock, 
re attended with annuities, after the rate of 4 per 
d. Nen. until redemption by parliament, and ſhould 
a be called, The new South-Sea Annuities, and 
15, che other fourth part ſhould remain in the com- 
cr pany as a trading capital ſtock, attended with 
> IF the reſidue of the annuities or funds payable at 
en, the exchequer to the company for their whole 
el. capital, till redemption ; and attended with the 
ro- ſame ſums allowed for charges of management, 
ato and with all effects, profits of trade, debts, 
to privileges and advantages belonging to the 
ure I $outh-Sea company. That the accomptant of 
de- the company ſhould twice every year, at Chrift- 
rge , and Midſummer, or within one month after, 
ery I {fate an account of the company's affairs, which 
un, ſhould be laid before the next general court, in 
ck, Norder to their declaring a dividend, and all di- 
of vidends ſhould be made out of the clear profits, 
but I and ſhould not exceed what the company might | 
| by reaſonably divide, without incurring any er 1 
gene debt, provided that the company d not at F 
con- Nany time divide more than 4 fer cent. fer annum, 
nous until their debts were diſcharged ; and that the . 
paſs ¶ Soucb-Sea company, and their trading flock, | 
ſhould, 
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ſhould, excluſively from the new joint ſtock of 
annuities, be liable to all the debts and incum- 
brances of the company ; and that the com- 
pany ſhould cauſe to be kept within the city of 
Lond:n, an office and books, in which all tranſ- 
fers of the new annuities ſhould be entered and 
ſigned by the party making ſuch transfer, or 
| his attorney, and the perſon to whom ſuch 
Vii transfer ſhould be made, or his attorney, ſhould 
15 | | under-write his acceptance, and no other method 
of transferring the annuities ſhould be good in 
law. | 
The annuities of this company, as well as the 
others, are now reduced to 3 J. per cent. 

This company is under the direction of a 
governor, ſub-governor, deputy-governor, and 
21 directors; but no perſon is qualified to be 
governor, his majeſty excepted, unleſs ſuch go- 
vernor has in his own name and right, 5000 J. 
in the trading ſtock ; the ſub-governor is to have 
4000 J. the deputy 3000 J. and a director 2000 /. 
in the ſame ſtock. In every general court, every 
member having in his own name and right 500 /. 
in trading ſtock, has one vote; if 2000 J. two 
votes; it 3000 J. three votes, and if 5000 J. 
four votes. | 
; The Eaft-Indiacompany, the Bank :f England, 

and the South-Sea company, are the only incor- 

porated bodies to which the government is in- 
debted, except the Million Bank, whoſe capital 
is only one million, conſtituted to purchaſe the 
reverſion of the long exchequer orders. 

The intereſt of all the debts owing by the 


government is now reduced to 3 per cent. ex- 
iy ccpting 
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cepting only the annuities for the years 1756, 
and 1758, the life annuities, and the exchequer 
orders: But the South-Sea company ſtill con- 
tiieies to divide four per cent. on their preſent 
capital ſtock, which they are enabled to do 
from the profits they make on the ſums allowed 
to them for management of the annuities paid 
at their office, and from the intereſt of annuities 
which are not claimed by the proprietors, | 
For the advantage of thoſe young gentle- 
men and ladies who are fo little acquainted 
with the language made uſe of in the tranſ- 
actions of the above companies, as to be unable 
to underſtand the price of ſtocks publiſhed in 
the news-papers, we ſhall give an explication 
at one view of the price of the ſeveral ſtocks for 
one day, by which they wilt be enabled per- 


fectly to undesſtand this liſt on any future oc- 
caſion. 


The Price of Stack as | The fame explained ſo 
expreſſed in the news- as to be intelligible to 
papers. the meaneſt capacity. 


Bank Stock 117 J. Every 100 /. of Bank 
Stock is fold for 

| 11 7 VR» 7 
India ditto 134 a 1341] The price of 100 l. 
| India ſtock is from 


| | 134. to 134 J. 5, 5. 
South-Sea Stock 9 1 The price of 100 J. of 


South Sea _ ſtock is 
| 974 198 


Old 
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Old Annuities 87 + 


New ditto 86 4 


Three per Cent. Bank 


reduced, 86 4 a 87. 


* Three fer Cent. con- 
ſolidated 86. 


Three per Cent. ditto 
1726, 85 4. 


Three per Cent. ditto 
1751, 86. 


Three per Cent. India 
Annuities 85 3. 


32 Bank Annuities 
1756, 92 . 


z per Cent. ditto 1757, 
85 3ths, 


The price of 100 J. of 
Old Annuities is 
871. 5 

The price of 100 J. of 
New Annuities is 
86/. 105. 

The price of 100/. of 
Three per Cent. 
Bank reduced, is 
from 86 J. 15 4. to 
87 l. 

The price of 100 J. of 
Three per Cent. con- 
ſolidated is 86 /. 

The price of 100 J. of 

Three per Cent. con- 

ſolidated 1726, is 

84 £--20%5. 

The price of 100 J. of 
Three per Cent. con- 
ſolidated 1751, is 
861. 

| The price of 100 J. of 

Three per Cent. India 
1 is 85 1. 
15 

The a of 100 J. of 
Three and a half 
fer Cent. Bank An- 
nuities 1756, is 92 /. 

304 

The price of 100 / 
| Three per Cent. An- 
a 1757, is 850 


| 74. 06. 32 


830 
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| 3 T per Cent. Annuities | The price of 100 J. 3 £ 
1758, 937+ per Cent. Annuities 
1758, 1 934. 105. 
Bank Circulation 1 /, | For every 100/. of 
125. 64. Bank circulation a 
premium is paid of 
14, 125. 64. 
India Bonds 1 s. to 45. | The premium for India 


is Bonds is from 15. 
0 to 45. 

of In comparing the prices of the different 
n- ſtocks one with another, it muſt be remember- 


ed, that the intereſt due on them from the time 

of of the laſt payment, is taken into the current 
n- WW price, and the ſeller never receives any ſeperate 
is conſideration for it, except in the caſe of India 
bonds, where the intereſt due is calculated to 

of WW the day of the ſale, and paid by the purchaſer 
on- over and above the premium agreed for. But as 
is WY the intereſton the different ſtocks is paid at diffe- 
rent times, this, if not rightly underſtood, would 

of lead a perſon not well acquainted with them 
%, into conſiderable miſtakes in his computation of 
their value ; ſome always having a quarter's in- 
tereſt due on them more than others, which 
makes an appearance of a conſiderable difference 
in the price, when, in reality, there is none at 
all. Thus, for inſtance, Old South Sea Annui- 
ties ſell at preſent for Z 85% or G 85 10, while 
New South Sea Annuities fetch only (C 84 3, or 
{ £4 15. though each of them produce the ſame 
annual ſum of Z 3 per Cent. but the Old Annui- 
ties have a quarter's intereſt more due on them 
Cc than 
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than the New Annuities, which amounts to 153 
the exact difference. There is, however, one 
or two cauſes that will always make one ſpecics 
of Annuities ſell ſomewhat lower than ancther, 
though of the ſame real value, one of which is 
the Annuities making but a ſmall capital, and 
there not being, for that reaſon, ſo many people 
at all times ready to buy into it, as into others, 
where the quantity is larger, becauſe it is ap- 
prehended that whenever the government pays 
off the national debt, they will begin with that 
particular ſpecies of annuity, the capital of 
which 1s the ſmalleſt. 

A ſtock may likewiſe be aſſected by the Court 
of Chancery ; for if that court ſhould order the 
money which is under their direction to be laid 
out in any particular ſtock, that ſtock, by havirg 
more purchaſers, will be raifed to a higher 
price than any other of the like value. Beſides 
the ſtocks in the ſcheme we haye exhibited, 
there are ſeveral others which are managed 

nearly in the ſame manner, as the Royal Au- 
race ; London, ditto ; Navy Bills; Million Bank, 
Sc. which when ſet down may be explained 
like the reſt. 

By what has been faid, the reader will per- 
ccive how much the credit and. intereſt of the 
nation depends on the ſupport of the publick 
funds. — While the annuities, and intereſt for 
money advanced is there regularly paid, and the 
principal inſured by both prince and people (a 
ſecurity not to be had in other nations) toreigne!s 
will lend us their property, and all Europe be 

. Intereſted in our wellfare ; the paper of the com- 
| panics 
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panies will be converted into money and mer- | 
chandize, and Great Britain never want caſh to | 
carry her ſchemes into execution. 

In other nations, credit is founded on the word 
of the prince, if a monarchy; or on that of the 
people, if a republick ; but here it is eſtabliſh- 
ed on the intereſts of both prince and people, 
which is the ſtrongeſt ſecurity ; for however 
lovely and engaging honeſty may be in other 
reſpects, intereſt in money-matters will always 
obtain greater confidence ; becauſe many people 
pay great regard to their intereſt, who have 
but little veneration for virtue. 
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